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TO 


WILLIAM   FOWLE  MIDDLETON,   ESQ. 


SHRUBLAND   PARK,  SUFFOLK. 


SIR, 

Impelled  by  feelings  of  the  sincerest  regard 
for  your  great  and  continued  Support  since  my  commence- 
ment  in  Business,  I  have  been  anxious  to  testify  my  grati- 
tude in  a  manner  not  unworthy  your  acceptance: — and  I  m- 
dulge  a  hope,  that,  in  dedicatitig  to  you  the  present  Edition 
of  the  Writings  of  the  illustrious  Gray,  my  desire  may  in 

some  measure  be  accomplished. What  he  was  as  a  Poet 

and  a  Man  has  justly  entitled  him  to  a  laurel  lasting  as  Time 
itself;  and.  Sir,  let  it  not  be  considered  an  unmerited  enco- 
ndum  to  remark,  that  the  same  benevolefit  virtues,  which  so 
eminently  adorned  and  distinguished  him,  now  shine  with  cor- 
responding  lustre  and  etiergy  in  yourself. 

That  Providence  may  long  preserve  you  to  your  Family 
(to  every  branch  of  whichlam  bound  by  the  strongest  sense  of 
obligation  and  respect)  is  the  sincere  and  constant  wish  if, 

SIR, 

Your  ever  grateful  humble  Servant, 


THE   PRINTER. 

SL  John's  Square, 
Jan.  1, 18;20. 
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MR.   GRAY. 


SECTION  I. 

The  lives  of  men  of  letters  seldom  abomid  with 
incidents ;  and  perhaps  no  life  ever  afforded  fewer 
than  that  which  I  have  undertaken  to  write.  But 
I  am  far  from  mentioning  this  by  way  of  previous 
apology,  as  is  the  trite  custom  of  biographers. 
The  respect  which  I  owe  to  my  deceased  friend, 
to  the  public,  and  (let  me  add)  to  myself,  prompts 
me  to  waive  so  impertinent  a  ceremonial.  A 
reader  of  sense  and  taste  never  expects  to  find  in 
the  memoirs  of  a  philosopher,  or  poet,  the  same 
species  of  entertainment,  or  information,  which 
he  would  receive  from  those  of  a  statesman  or 
general:  he  expects,  however,  to  be  either  in- 
formed or  entertained;  nor  would  he  be  disap- 
pointed, did  the  writer  take  care  to  dwell  princi- 
pally on  such  topics  as  characterize  the  man,  and 
distinguish  that  peculiar  part  which  he  acted  in 
the  varied  drama  of  society.  But  this  rule,  self- 
evidently  right  as  it  may  seem,  is  seldom  observed. 
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It  was  said,  with  almost  as  much  truth  as  wit,  of 
one  of  these  writers,  that,  when  he  composed  the 
Life  of  Lord  Verulam, .  he  forgot  that  he  was  a 
philosopher;  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
should  he  finish  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
he  would  forget  that  he  was  a  general.  I  shall 
avoid  a  like  fault.  I  will  promise  my  reader  that 
he  shall,  in  the  following  pages,  seldom  behold 
Mr.  Gray  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  scholar 
and  a  poet:  and  though  I  am  more  solicitous  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  virtuous,  a  friendly,  and  an 
amiable  man,  than  either ;  yet  this  solicitude  be- 
comes unnecessary  from  the  very  papers  which  he 
has  bequeathed  me,  and  which  I  here  arrange  for 
the  purpose:  since  in  these  the  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart  so  constantly  appear  together,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  fancy  so  intimately  unites  with 
the  sympathetic  tenderness  of  his  soul,  that  were 
it  in  my  intention,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to 
disjoin  them. 

His  parents  were  reputable  citizens  of  London. 
His  grandfather  a  considerable  merchant :  but  his 
father,  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  though  he  also  followed 
business,  was  of  an  indolent  and  reserved  temper ; 
and  therefore  rather  diminished  than  increased  his 
paternal  fortune.  He  had  many  children,  of  whom 
Thomas,  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,,  was  the 
fifth  bom.  All  of  them,  except  him,  died  in  their 
infancy ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  suffocation,  (owing  to  too  great  a  fulness 
of  blood  which  destroyed  the  rest)  and  would 
certainly  have  been  cut  off  as  early,  had  not  his 
mother,  with  a  courage  remarkable  for  one  of  her 
sex,  and  withal  so  very  tender  a  parent,  ventured 
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to  open  a  vein  with  her  own  hand,  which  instantly 
removed  the  paroxysm. 

He  was  bom  in  Comhill,  December  the  26th, 
1716;  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  and 
also  a  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ; 
to  which  place  Mr.  Gray  removed,  and  was  there 
admitted  a  pensioner  in  the  year  1734.  While  at 
school,  he  contracted  a  fiiencbhip  with  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mr.  Richard  West:  the  former  of 
these  appears,  at  present,  with  too  much  distinc- 
tion in  the  literary  as  well  as  &shionable  world, 
to  make  it  necessary  I  should  enlarge  upon  this 
subject ;  but  as  the  latter  died  before  he  could 
exert  his  uncommon  abilities,  it  seems  requisite  to 
premise  somewhat  concerning  him ;  especially  as 
almost  every  anecdote  which  I  have  to  produce, 
concerning  the  juvenile  part  of  Mr.  Gray's  life,  is 
included  in  his  correspondence  with  this  gentle- 
man: a  correspondence,  which  continued,  with 
very  little  interruption,  for  the  space  of  about 
eight  years,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  school  to 
the  death  of  the  accomplished  youth  in  question. 

His  father  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  His 
grandfather,  by  the  mother,  the  famous  Bishop 
Burnet.  He  removed  from  Eton  to  Oxford,  about 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gray  left  that  place  for 
Cambridge.  Each  of  them  carried  with  him  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  classic  scholar,  though 
I  have  been  told  that,  at  the  time,  Mr.  West's 
genius  was  reckoned  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two : 
a  judgment  which,  I  conceive,  was  not  well 
founded;  for  though  Mr.  West's  part  of  that  cor- 
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respondence,  which  I  shaD  speedQy  give  the 
reader,*  will  undoubtedly  shew  that  he  possest 
very  extraordinary  talents,  yet,  on  Mr.  Gray's 
side,  there  seems  superadded  to  these,  such  a 
manly  precision  of  taste,  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, as  would  induce  one  to  believe  Mr.  Wal- 
poles  phrase  not  very  hyperbolical,  who  has  often 
asserted  to  me  that,  "  Gray  never  was  a  boy." 

In  April,  1738,  Mr.  West  left  Christ  Church  for 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr.  Gray  removed  from 
Peterhouse  to  tovm  the  latter  end  of  that  year ; 
intending  also  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Law  in  the  same  society,  for  which  purpose  his 
£3ither  had  already  either  hired  or  bought  him  a 
set  of  chambers :  but  on  an  invitation  which  Mr. 
Walpole  gave  him  to  be  his  companion  in  his 
travels,  this  intention  was  laid  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  never  after  put  in  execution. 

According  to  the  plan  which  I  have  formed  for 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  here  going  to  do  a  thing  which  the  caotioas  and 
courtly  Dr.  Sprat  (were  he  now  aliTe)  would  highly  ceninrc.  He  had,  it  seems, 
a  large  collection  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cowley's  letters,  "  a  way  of  writing  in  which 
be  peculiarly  excelled,  as  in  these  he  always  exprest  the  native  tenderness  and 
innocent  gaiety  of  his  heart :  yet  the  Doctor  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing  of 
this  nature  should  be  published,  and  that  the  letters  that  pass  between  particu- 
lar  friends  (if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be)  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  li^t"  What !  not  when  they  express  the  nadve  tenderness  and  innocent 
gaiety  of  a  heart  like  Mr.  Cowley's?  No,  by  no  means,  "  for  in  such  letters  the 
■oub  of  men  appear  undrest«  and  in  that  negligent  habit  they  may  be  fit  to  be 
leen  by  one  or  two  in  a  chamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad  iu  the  street"  See  JJft 
of  C4ficUy,  pagt  38,  HunCi  Edition. 

Such  readers  as  believe  it  incumbent  on  every  well-bred  soul  never  to  appear 
bat  in  full  dress,  will  think  that  Dr.  Sprat  has  reason  on  his  side ;  bat  I  Suspect 
that  the  generality  will,  notwithstanding,  wish  he  had  been  less  scrupulously  de- 
licate, and  hunent  tliat  the  letters  in  question  are  not  now  extant  Of  one  thing 
1  am  fully  confident  that,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  judicious  Dr.  Hard  would 
have  found  his  critical  labour  much  lessened,  when,  in  pure  charity  to  this 
amiable  writer,  he  lately  employed  himself  in  separating, 

His  pleasing  moral  from  bis  pointed  wit 
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arranging  these  papers,  a  part  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  ah*eady  mentioned  will  here  find  their  pro- 
per place.  They  will  give  a  much  clearer  idea 
both  of  Mr.  Gray  and  his  friend,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, than  any  narrative  of  mine.  They  will  in- 
clude also  several  specimens  of  their  juvenile  com- 
positions, and,  at  the  same  time,  mark  the  progress 
they  had  made  in  literature.  They  will  ascertain, 
not  only  the  scope  and  turn  of  their  genius,  but 
of  their  temper.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gray  will  be- 
come his  own  biographer,  both  in  this  and  the  rest 
of  the  Sections,  into  which  I  divide  this  work.  By 
which  means,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  notes 
which  I  shall  occasionally  add,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  nothing  will  be  omitted  which  may  tend  to 
give  a  regular  and  clear  delineation  of  his  life  and 
character. 

But  as  this  is  the  earliest  part  of  their  corres- 
pondence, and  includes  only  the  time  which  passed 
between  Mr.  Gray's  admission  into  the  univer- 
sity and  his  going  abroad,  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter 
of  these  letters  must  constitute  their  principal 
merit ;  they  will  therefore  be  chiefly  acceptable 
to  such  ingenuous  youths,  who,  being  about  the 
same  age,  have  a  relish  for  the  same  studies,  and 
bosoms  susceptible  of  the  same  warmth  of  friend-: 
ship.  To  these  I  address  them ;  in  the  pleasing 
hope  that  they  may  prompt  them  to  emulate  their 
elegant  simplicity,  and,  of  course,  to  study  with 
more  care  the  classic  models  from  which  it  was 
derived.  If  they  do  this,  I  shall  not  be  much 
concerned  if  graver  readers  think  them  unimport- 
ant, or  even  trifling. 
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LETTER  I. 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

You  use  me  very  cruelly :  you  have  sent 
me  but  one  letter  since  I  have  been  at  Oxford,  and 
that  too  agreeable  not  to  make  me  sensible  how 
great  my  loss  is  in  not  having  more.  Next  to 
seeing  you  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  hand- 
writing; next  to  hearing  you  is  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you.  ResJly  and  sincerely  I 
wonder  at  you,  Uiat  you  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  answer  my  last  letter.  I  hope  this  will 
have  better  success  in  behalf  of  your  quondam 
school-fellow ;  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  you,  like  the  two  children  in 
the  wood. 

Through  many  a  flowery  path  and  shelly  grot, 
Where  learning  luU'd  us  in  her  private*  maze. 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  pen  with 
poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  my  view.  Consider 
me  very  seriously  here  in  a  strange  country,  in- 
habited by  things  that  call  themselves  Doctors  and 
Masters  of  Arts ;  a  country  flowing  with  syllo- 
gisms and  ale,  where  Horace  and  Virgil  are  equally 
unknown ;  consider  me,  I  say,  in  this  melancholy 
light,  and  then  think  if  something  be  not  due  to 

Your's. 

CkrUt  Church,  Nov.  14,  1735. 

P.  S.  I  desire  you  will  send  me  soon,  and  truly 
and  positively,  a  history!  of  your  own  time. 

*  Tbb  expression  prettily  distinct shes  tlieir  studies  when  out  of  the  public 
school,  which  would  natunlly.  at  their  «ge,  be  vague  and  desultory, 
t  Alluding  to  his  grandCither*s  history. 
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LETTER  n. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Permit  me  again  to  write  to  you,  though 
I  have  so  long  neglected  my  duty,  and  forgive  my 
brevity,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  occasioned  wholly 
by  the  hurry  I  am  in  to  get  to  a  place  where  I 
expect  to  meet  with  no  other  pleasure  than  the 
sight  of  you ;  for  I  am  preparing  for  London  in  a 
few  days  at  furthest.  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least 
at  your  frequent  blaming  my  indolence,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called  ingratitude,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  your  goodness  for  softening  so  harsh  an  appel- 
lation. When  we  meet  it  will,  however,  be  my 
greatest  of  pleasures  to  know  what  you  do,  what 
you  read,  and  how  you  spend  your  time,  &c.  &c. 
and  to  tell  you  what  I  do  not  read,  and  how  I  do 
not,  &c.  for  almost  all  the  employment  of  my  hours 
may  be  best  explained  by  negatives:  take  my 
word  and  experience  upon  it,  doing  nothing  is  a 
most  amusing  business;  and  yet  neither  some- 
thing nor  nothing  gives  me  any  pleasure.  When 
you  have  seen  one  of  my  days,  you  have  seen  a 
whole  year  of  my  life ;  they  go  round  and  round 
like  the  blind  horse  in  the  mill,  only  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  fancying  he  makes  a  progress,  and 
gets  some  ground ;  my  eyes  are  open  enough  to 
see  the  same  dull  prospect,  and  to  know  that,  hav- 
ing made  four-and-twenty  steps  more,  I  shall  be 
just  where  I  was :  I  may,  better  than  most  people, 
say  my  life  is  but  a  span,  were  I  not  afraid  lest 
you  should  not  believe  that  a  person  so  short-lived 
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could  write  even  so  long  a  letter  as  this ;  in  short,  I 
believe  I  must  not  send  you  the  history  of  my  own 
time,  till  I  can  send  you  that  also  of  the  reforma- 
tion.* However,  as  the  most  undeserving  people 
in  the  world  must  sure  have  the  vanity  to  wish 
somebody  had  a  regard  for  them,  so  I  need  not 
wonder  at  my  own,  in  being  pleased  that  you  care 
about  me.  You  need  not  doubt,  therefore,  of  hav- 
ing a  first  row  in  the  front  box  of  my  little  heart, 
and  I  believe  you  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
crouded  there ;  it  is  asking  you  to  an  old  play,  in- 
deed, but  you  will  be  candid  enough  to  excuse  the 
whole  piece  for  the  sake  of  a  few  tolerable  lines. 

For  this  little  while  past  I  have  been  playing 
with  Statins ;  we  yesterday  had  a  game  at  quoits 
together:  you  will  easily  forgive  me  for  having 
broke  his  head,  as  you  have  a  little  pique  to  him. 
I  send  you  my  translation,t  which  I  did  not  en- 
gage in  because  I  liked  that  part  of  the  poem,  nor 
do  I  now  send  it  to  you  because  I  think  it  de* 
serves  it,  but  merely  to  shew  you  how  I  mispend 
my  days. 

Third  in  the  labours  of  the  Disc  came  on. 

With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hippomedon ; 

Artful  and  strong  he  pois'd  the  well-known  weight,     % 

By  Phlegyas  wamM,  and  fir'd  by  Mnestheus'  fate,       > 

That  to  avoid,  and  this  to  emulate.  3 

*  Canyiiig  on  the  aUuuon  to  the  other  history  written  by  Mr.  West's  grand- 
fither. 

t  This  consisted  of  aboat  one  hundred  and  ten  lines,  which  were  sent  sepa- 
rately, and  as  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Gray's  first  attempt  in  English  yersc,  it  is  a 
curiosity  not  to  be  entirely  withheld  from  the  reader ;  therefore,  although  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  fill  these  Memoirs  with  much  either  of  his  or  his  correspondent's 
productions  in  this  way,  yet  as  a  few  lines  will  shew  how  much  Mr.  Gray  had 
imbibed  of  Diyden's  spirited  manner,  at  this  early  period,  I  insert  at  the  end 
of  the  letter  ti  specimen  of  the  whole. 
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His  vigorous  ann  he  try'd  before  he  flung^ 
Brac'd  all  his  nerves,  and  every  sinew  strung; 
Then  with  a  tempest's  whirl,  and  wary  eye, 
Pursued  his  cast,  and  hurl'd  the  orb  on  high ; 
The  orb  on  high  tenacious  of  its  course, 
True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force. 
Far  overleaps  aU  bound,  and  joys  to  see 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory. 
The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall. 
The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground. 
While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 
As  when  from  iEtna's  smoaking  summit  broke, 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  heav'd  the  craggy  rock ; 
Where  Ocean  frets  beneath  the  dashing  oar, 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar : 
'Twas  there  he  aim'd  the  meditated  harm. 
And  scarce  Ulysses  'scap'd  his  giant  arm. 
A  tiger's  pride  the  victor  bore  away, 
With  native  spots  and  artful  labour  gay, 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  roU'd, 
And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold. 

Camhridge,  May  8, 17S6. 


LETTER    III. 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

I  AGREE  with  you  that  you  have  broke 
Statiu8*s  head,  but  it  is  in  like  maimer  as  Apollo 
broke  Hyacinth's — you  have  foiled  him  infinitely 
at  his  own  weapon.  I  must  insist  on  seeing  the 
rest  of  your  translation,,  and  then  I  will  examine  it 
entire,  and  compare  it  with  the  Latin,  and  be  very 
wise  and  severe,  and  put  on  an  inflexible  face, 
such  as  becomes  the  character  of  a  true  son  of 
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Aristarchus^^  of  hyper-critical  memory.  In  the 
mean  while. 

And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  hb  claws  in  gold, 

Is  exactly  Statins — Summos  auro  mansueverat  un- 
gues. I  never  knew  before  that  the  golden  fangs 
on  hammercloths  were  so  old  a  fashion.  Your 
Hymeneal*  I  was  told  was  the  best  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Collection  before  I  saw  it,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  no  great  compliment  to  tell  you  I  thought  it 
so  when  I  had  seen  it ;  but  sincerely  it  pleased  me 
best.  Methinks  the  college  bards  have  run  into  a 
strange  taste  on  this  occasion.  Such  soft,  un- 
meaning stuff  about  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  and  Zephyrs  and  Dryads,  was  never 
read.  As  for  my  poor  little  eclogue  it  has  been 
condemned  and  beheaded  by  our  Westminster 
judges ;  an  exordium  of  about  sixteen  lines  abso- 
lutely cut  off,  and  its  other  limbs  quartered  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  I  will  send  it  you  in  my 
next  as  my  true  and  lawful  heir,  in  exclusion  of 
the  pretender,  who  has  the  impudence  to  appear 
under  my  name. 

As  yet  I  have  not  looked  into  Sir  Isaac.  Pub- 
lic disputations  I  hate ;  mathematics  I  reverence ; 
history,  morality,  and  natural  philosophy  have  the 
greatest  charms  in  my  eye ;  but  who  can  forget 
poetry  ?  they  call  it  idleness,  but  it  is  surely  the 

*  Pablished  in  the  Cambridge  Collection  of  verses  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
niairiage.  I  -have  not  tboaght  it  necessary  to  insert  these  hexameters,  as  adola- 
forj  Tcrses  of  diis  kind,  however  well  written,  deserve  not  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  ;  and,  indeed,  are  usually  buried,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  trash  with 
which  Uiey  are  sunoanded.  Every  person,  who  feels  himself  a  poet,  ought  to 
be  above  prostituting  his  powers  on  such  occasions,  and  extreme  youth  (as  wb.% 
the  case  with  Mr.  Gray)  is  the  only  thing  tliat  can  apologize  for  his  having 
done  it 
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most  enchanting  thing  in  the  worid,  ac  duke  otium 
et  pane  omni  negotio  pulchrius. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  while  I  am 

Ckrisi  Ckurck,  May  24,  1736. 


The  following  letter  seems  to  require  some  lit- 
tle preface,  not  so  much  as  it  expresses  Mr.  Gray  s 
juvenile  sentiments,  concerning  the  mode  of  our 
academical  education,  as  that  these  sentiments 
prevailed  with  him  through  life,  and  that  he  often 
declared  them,  with  so  little  reserve,  as  to  create 
him  many  enemies.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  admitted,  and  for  some  years  after, 
Jacobitism,  and  its  concomitant  hard  drinking,  pre- 
vailed still  at  Cambridge,  much  to  the  prejudice 
not  only  of  good  manners,  but  of  good  letters ;  for, 
if  this  spirit  was  then  on  the  decline,  it  was  not 
extinguished  till  after  the  year  1745.  But  we  see 
(as  was  natural  enough  in  a  young  man)  he  laid  the 
blame  rather  on  the  mode  of  education  than  the 
mode  of  the  times ;  and  to  this  error,  the  unconmion 
proficiency  he  had  made  at  Eton  in  classical  learn- 
ing might  contribute,  as  he  found  himself  in  a  situ- 
ation where  that  species  of  merit  held  not  the  first 
rank.  However  this  be,  it  was  necessary  not  to 
omit  this  feature  of  his  mind,  when  employed  in 
drawing  a  general  likeness  of  it,  and  what  colours 
could  be  found  so  forcible  as  his  own  to  express  its 
true  light  and  shadow  ?  I  would  further  observe, 
that  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  his  satire  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  it  can  by  no  means  afiect 
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the  present  state  of  the  university.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  much  greater  fluctuation  of  taste  and  man- 
ner$  in  an  academical,  than  a  national  body ;  oc- 
casioned (to  use  a  scholastic  metaphor)  by  that 
very  quick  succession  of  its  component  parts, 
which  often  goes  near  to  destroy  its  personal  iden- 
tity. Whatever  therefore  may  be  true  of  such  a 
society  at  one  time,  may  be,  and  generally  is,  ten 
years  after  absolutely  false. 


LETTER  IV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

You  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  degrees, 
and,  after  this  term,  shall  have  nothing  more  of 
coUege  impertinences  to  undergo,  which  I  trust 
will  be  some  pleasure  to  you,  as  it  is  a  great  one 
to  me.  I  have  endured  lectures  daily  and  hourly 
since  I  came  last,  supported  by  the  hopes  of  being 
shortly  at  full  liberty  to  give  myself  up  to  my 
friends  and  classical  companions,  who,  poor  souls ! 
though  I  see  them  fallen  into  great  contempt  with 
most  people  here,  yet  I  cannot  help  sticking  to 
them,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  think) 
love  them  the  better  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  what  can 
I  do  else?  Must  I  plunge  into  metaphysics  ?  Alas! 
I  cannot  see  in  the  dark ;  nature  has  not  furnished 
me  with  the  optics  of  a  cat.  Must  I  pore  upon 
mathematics?  Alas!  I  cannot  see  in  too  much 
light ;  I  am  no  eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  but  I  would  not  give  four  far- 
things to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly ;  and  if 
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these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements 
of  it.  The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it 
seems,  know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  am- 
bition of  being  like  him.  Surely  it  was  of  this 
place,  now  Cambridge,  but  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Babylon,  that  the  prophet  spoke  when 
he  said,  "  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desart  shall  dwell 
there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures, and  owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there  ;  their  forts  and  towers  shall  be  a  den 
for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses ;  there  shall  the  great 
owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and  gather 
under  her  shadow ;  it  shall  be  a  court  of  dragons ; 
the  screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for 
herself  a  place  of  rest."  You  see  here  is  a  pretty 
collection  of  desolate  animals,  which  is  verified  in 
this  town  to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps  it  may  also  al- 
lude to  your  habitation,  for  you  know  all  types 
may  be  taken  by  abundance  of  handles ;  however, 
I  defy  your  owls  to  match  mine. 

If  the  default  of  your  spirits  and  nerves  be  no- 
thing but  the  effect  of  the  hyp,  I  have  no  more  to 
say.  We  all  must  submit  to  that  wayward  queen; 
I  too  in  no  small  degree  own  her  sway. 

I  feel  her  influence  while  I  speak  her  power. 

But  if  it  be  a  real  distemper,  pray  take  more  care 
of  your  health,  if  not  for  your  own,  at  least  for  our 
sakes,  and  do  not  be  so  soon  weary  of  this  little 
world :  I  do  not  know  what  ^refined  friendships 

^  ThU  tfaonght  is  Yeiy  juYenile,  but  perhaps  he  meant  to  ridicale  the  affected 
aaimer  of  Mrs.  Rowe's  Lettera  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living ;  a  book  which  was,  I 
beliere,  published  about  this  time. 
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you  may  have  contracted  in  the  other,  but  pray  do 
not  be  in  a  huny  to  see  your  acquaintance  above ; 
among  your  terrestrial  familiars,  however,  though 
I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  there  positively  is 
not  one  that  has  a  greater  esteem  for  you  than 

Yours  most  sincerely,  &c. 

PeterhousCf  Dec.  17S6. 


LETTER   V. 
MR.  WEST  TO   MR.  GRAY. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  ou  your  being  about 
to  leave  college,*  and  rejoice  much  you  carry  no 
degrees  with  you :  for  I  would  not  have  had  You 
dignified,  and  I  not,  for  the  world — you  would  have 
insulted  me  so.  My  eyes,  such  as  they  are,  like 
yours,  are  neither  metaphysical  nor  mathematical: 
I  have,  nevertheless,  a  great  respect  for  your  con- 
noisseurs that  way,  but  am  always  contented  to  be 
their  humble  admirer.  Your  collection  of  desolate 
animals  pleased  me  much;  but  Oxford,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  has  her  owls  that  match  yours,  and  the 
prophecy  has  certainly  a  squint  that  way.  Well, 
you  are  leaving  this  dismal  land  of  bondage,  and 
which  way  are  you  turning  your  face  ?  Your  friends, 
indeed,  may  be  happy  in  you,  but  what  will  you 
do  with  your  classic  companions  ?  An  inn  of  court 
is  as  horrid  a  place  as  a  college,  and  a  moot  case  is 

*  I  suspect  that  Mr.  West  mistook  his  correspondent ;  who,  in  saying  he  did 
not  take  degrees,  meant  only  to  let  his  friend  know  that  he  should  soon  he  re- 
leased from  lectures  and  disputations.  It  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Gray  continued  at 
college  near  two  years  after  the  time  he  wrote  the  preceding  letter. 
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ts  dear  to  gentle  dulness  as  a  syllogism.  But 
wherever  you  go,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  throw  po- 
etry '*  like  a  nauseous  weed  away :"  cherish  its 
sweets  in  your  bosom,  they  wiU  serve  you  now 
and  then  to  correct  the  disgusting  sober  follies  of 
the  common  law,  Misce  stultUiam  consHiis  brevem, 
Duke  est  desipere  in  loco  ;  so  said  Horace  to  Virgil^ 
those  two  sons  of  Anac  in  poetry,  and  so  say  I  to 
you,  in  this  degenerate  land  of  pigmies. 

Mix  with  your  grave  designs  a  little  pleasure. 
Each  day  of  business  has  its  hour  of  leisure. 

In  one  of  these  hours  I  hope,  dear  sir,  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  me,  write  to  me,  and  know 
me  yours, 

*^£/xi^j  fill  KviOt  votfif  iva  ilSofUv  afi^* 

that  is,  write  freely  to  me  and  openly,  as  I  do  to 
you ;  and,  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  I  have  sent  you 
an  elegy*  of  Tibullus  translated.  Tibullus,  you 
must  know,  is  my  favourite  elegiac  poet ;  for  his 
language  is  more  elegant  and  his  thoughts  more 
natural  than  Ovid's.  Ovid  excels  him  only  in 
wit,  of  which  no  poet  had  more  in  my  opinion. 
The  reason  I  choose  so  melancholy  a  kind  of 
poesie,  is  because  my  low  spirits  and  constant  ill 
health  (things  in  me  not  imaginary,  as  you  sur- 
mise, but  too  real,  alasJ  and  I  fear  constitutional) 
*'  have  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe;"  and 
this  likewise  is  the  reason  why  I  am  the  most  ir- 
regular thing  alive  at  college ;  fer  you  may  depend 

*  This  I  omit  for  the  reason  g^ven  hi  a  preoedmg  note,  and  for  another  also» 
because  it  Is  not  written  in  alternate  hut  heroic  riiyme ;  whidi  I  tlunk  is  not  the 
tptcies  of  English  measure  adapted  to  eleg^  poetry. 
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upon  it>  I  value  my  health  above  what  they  caU 
discipline.  As  for  this  poor  unlicked  thing  of  an 
elegy>  pray  criticise  it  unmercifully,  for  I  send  it 
with  that  intent.  Indeed,  your  late  translation 
of  Statins  might  have  deterred  me,  but  I  know 
you  are  not  more  able  to  excel  others,  than  you 
are  apt  to  forgive  the  want  of  excellence,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  found  in  the  productions  of 

Your  most  sincere  friend. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  22,  17S6. 


LETTER   VI* 
MR,  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

You  can  never  weary  me  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  any  thing  that  makes  me  sensible  of  your 
kindness ;  since  that  has  been  the  only  idea  of  any 
social  happiness  that  I  have  almost  ever  received, 
and  which  (begging  your  pardon  for  thinking  so 
differently  from  you  in  such  cases)  I  would  by  no 
means  have  parted  with  for  an  exemption  from  all 
the  uneasinesses  mixed  with  it :  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  imagine  my  taste  was  any  rule  for 
yours;   for  which  reason  my  letters  are  shorter 

*  Mr.  Walpole,  on  my  informiDg  him  that  it  wu  my  intention  to  publbh  the 
principal  part  of  Mr.  Cray's  correspondence  with  Mr.  West,  very  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  the  letters  which  he  had  also  received  from  Mr.  Gray  at 
the  same  period.  From  this  collection  I  have  selected  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  most  likely  to  please  the  generality  of  readers ;  omitting,  though  with  regret* 
many  of  the  more  sprightly  and  humorous  sort,  because  either  from  their  per- 
Kmality,  or  some  other  local  circumstance,  they  did  not  seem  so  well  adapted  to 
hit  the  pubUc  taste.  I  shall  say  more  upon  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  SectioQ^ 
when  I  give  my  idea  of  Mr.  Gray's  peculiar  vein  of  humour. 
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and  less  frequent  than  they  would  be,  had  I  any 
materials  but  myself  to  entertain  you  with.  Love 
and  brown  sugar  must  be  a  poor  regale  for  one  of 
your  g6ut ;  and,  alas !  you  Imow  I  am  by  trade  a 
grocer.*  Scandal  (if  I  had  any)  is  a  merchandize 
you  do  not  profess  dealing  in ;  now  and  then,  in- 
deed, and  to  oblige  a  friend,  you  may  perhaps 
slip  a  little  out  of  your  pocket,  as  a  decayed  gen- 
tlewoman would  a  piece  of  right  mecklin,  or  a  lit- 
tle quantity  of  run  tea,  but  this  only  now  and  th^i, 
not  to  make  a  practice  of  it.  Monsters  appertain- 
ing to  this  climate  you  have  seen  already,  both 
wet  and  dry.  So  you  perceive  within  how  nar- 
row bounds  my  pen  is  circumscribed,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  my  share  in  our  correspondence 
may  be  reduced  under  the  two  heads  of  1st,  You ; 
2dly,  I :  the  first  is  indeed  a  subject  to  expatiate 
upon,  but  you  might  laugh  at  me  for  talking  about 
what  I  do  not  understand ;  the  second  is  so  tiny, 
so  tiresome,  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it  than 
that  it  is  ever. 

Yours. 

Peterhotue,  Dec.  2S,  17S6. 


LETTER    VIL 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

I  HAVE  been  very  iU,  and  am  still  hardly 
recovered.     Do  you  remember  Elegy  6th,  Book 

*  i.  e.  A  man  wlio  dealt  oolj  in  ooaneand  ordinaiy  warea :  to  these  he  com- 
paies  the  plain  nnoerity  of  his  own  friendship,  undisguised  by  flattery ;  which 
W  be  chosen  to  cairy  on  the  allusion,  he  migjht  have  termed  the  trade  of  a 
confecliofier. 
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the  3d,  of  TibuUus,  Vos  tenet,  &c.  and  do  you  re- 
member a  letter  of  Mr.  Pope's,  in  sickness,  to  Mr. 
Steele  ?  This  melancholy  elegy  and  this  melancholy 
letter,  I  turned  into  a  more  melancholy  epistle  of 
my  own,  during  my  sickness,  in  the  way  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  this  I  send  to  you  and  my  friends  at 
Cambridge,  not  to  divert  them,  for  it  cannot,  but 
merely  to  shew  them  how  sincere  I  was  when 
sick :  I  hope  my  sending  it  to  them  now  may  con- 
vince them  I  am  no  less  sincere,  though  perhaps 
more  simple,  when  well. 

AD   AMICOS .♦ 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whatever  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius  or  the  heart  to  mend : 
Now  pleas'd  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  chuse 
To  catch  the  zephyr  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Mean  time  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart) 
At  me  the  pow'r  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  Fate : 
From  you  remote,  methinks  alone  I  stand 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  heart  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey, 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

*  Almost  all  Tiballus's  elegy  is  imitated  in  this  litdc  piece,  from  whence  his 
transition  to  Mr.  Pope's  letter  is  very  artfully  contrived ,  and  bespeaks  a  degree 
of  judgment  much  beyond  Mr.  West's  years. 
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Just  Heav'n  i  what  sin,  ere  life  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb ; 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother^s  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl  or  point  the  mard'rous  knife? 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer^s  tale  proclaim » 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  ? 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe, 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know  ? 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime ; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted^  and  few  duties  done* 
*Ah  J  who,  ere  autunm's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year ; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  mourning  spray. 
Stem  power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools. 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youtfafrQ  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  face. 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
t  And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  Reason's  judging  eye ! 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise. 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne. 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing. 
And  fair-&c'd  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 

*  Odd  firandare  JQTEt  Yitem  cretcentibas  utu? 
£t  modo  Data  mala  vellere  poma  manu  ? 
^  the  original.     The  paraphrase  seems  to  me  infinitely  more  beautiful.    There 
it  a  peculiar  blemish  in  the  second  line,  arising  from  the  synonimes  mala  and 

f  Her©  he  quits  Tibullus ;  the  ten  following  rerses  have  but  a  remote  refciencc 
to  Mr.  Pope*s  letter. 

c  2 


.  \ 
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**Tis  like  the  streamy  beside  whose  wat'ry  bed 

Some  blooming  plant  esialts  his  flow'ry  head, 

Nur8*d  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise,  •  ^ 

Shade  all  the  gromid  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 

The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 

And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  tlie  waters  urge  their  way, 

Bare  all  the  roots  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 

Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 

And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine,  does  11  fp.  dftRprve  my  sigh  ? 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
f  For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conquering  Death  shall  spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrcpining  head, 
^I  care  not ;  though  this  &ce  be  seen  no  more, 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  i^pear. 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 


*  "  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  it  but  the  betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler  an^ 
smoother  manner  than  age;  'tis  like  die  stream  that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a 
iNmk,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and  blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  u 
undermining  it  at  the  root  in  secret."  Pop^t  Watit,  voi,  7,  page  S54,  lit.  edit, 
WaHmrUm, — Mr.  West,  by  prolonging  his  paraphrase  of  this  simile,'  gives  it 
additional  beauty  from  that  very  circumstance,  but  he  ouglit  to  have  introduced 
it  by  Mr.  Pope's  own  thought,  '*  Youth  is  a  betrayer  ;*'  his  couplet  preceding 
the  simile  conveys  too  general  a  reflection. 

t  *'  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I  never  had 
any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  afler  me."     Vidt  ibid, 

X  "  The  morning  after  my  exit  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers 
smell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  as  green :"  so  far  Mr.  West  copies  his  original ; 
but,  instead  of  the  following  part  of  the  sentence,  "  People  will  laugh  as  heartily 
and  marry  as  fast  as  they  used  to  do,"  he  inserts  a  more  solemn  idea. 

Nor  storms  nor  comets,  &c. 

justly  perceiving  that  the  elegiac  turn  of  his  epistle  would  not  admit  so  ludicrtma 
a  thought,  as  it  was  in  its  place  in  Mr.  Pope's  familiar  letter;  so  that  we  see, 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  obtained  the  art  of  judiciously  selecting,  one  of  the  firs 
provinces  of  good  taste. 
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Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath,  * 
Nor  Nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Lov'd  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  from  the  Poet,  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

Christ  Church,  July  4, 1787. 


LETTER  VIII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  WEST. 

After  a  month^s  expectation  of  you,  and  a 
fortnight's  despair,  at  Cambridge,  I  am  come  to 
town,  and  to  better  hopes  of  seeing  you.     If  what 
you  sent  me  last  be  the  product  of  your  melancho- 
ly, what  may  I  not  expect  from  your  more  cheer- 
ful hours  ?  For  by  this  time  the  iU  health  that  you 
complain  of  is  (I  hope)  quite  departed,  though,  if 
I  were  self-interested,  I  ought  to  wish  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  thing  that  could  be  the  occasion 
of  so  much  pleasure  to  me.     Low  spirits  are  my 
true  and  fai^ul  companions ;   they  get  up  with 
me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and  re- 
turns as  I  do;  nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even 
affect  to  be  jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with 
me;    but  most  commonly  we  sit  alone  together, 
and  are  the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the  world. 
However,  when  you  come,  I  believe  they  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  humble  companions,  and  be 
discarded.     Would  I  could  turn  them  to  the  same 
use  that  you  have  done,  and  make  an  Apollo  of 


\ 
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them.  If  they  could  write  such  verses  with  me, 
not  hartshorn,  nor  spirit  of  amber,  nor  all  that 
furnishes  the  closet  of  an  apothecary's  widow, 
should  persuade  me  to  part  with  them  :  but,  while 
I  write  to  you,  I  hear  the  bad  news  of  Lady  Wal- 
pole's  death  on  Saturday  night  last.  Forgive  me 
if  the  thought  of  what  my  poor  Horace  must  feel, 
on  that  account,  obliges  me  to  have  done  in  re- 
minding you  that  I  am 

Yours,  &c. 

London,  Aug.  22, 1737- 


LETTER   IX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

I  WAS  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could 
not  give  you  all  the  trouble  I  would  have  done. 
The  description  of  a  road,  which  your  coach  wheels 
have  so  often  honoured,  it  would  be  needless  to 
give  you;  suffice  it  that  I  arrived  safe*  at  my  un* 
cle*s,  who  is  a  great  hunter  in  imagination ;  his 
dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house,  so  I  am 
forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing :  and,  though 
the  gout  forbids  him  galloping  after  them  in  the 
field,  yet  he  continues  still  to  regale  his  ears  and 
nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and  stink.  He 
holds  me  mighty  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking 
when  I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should 
hunt.  My  comfort  amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  through  a  green  lane, 
a  forest  (the  vvXg^i  call  it  a  common)  all  my  own, 

*  Ai  BunilMB  in  BttciiogluBulurv. 
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at  least  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy  no  human  thing  in 
it  but  myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and 
precipices ;  mountains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  as- 
cend much  above  the  clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities 
quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  cliff;  but  just  such  hills 
as  people,  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do, 
may  venture  to  climb,  and  craggs  that  give  the  eye 
as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  were  more  dangerous : 
both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  vene- 
rable beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegeta- 
bles, that,  like  most  other  ancient  people,  are  al- 
ways dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds. 

And  as  they  bow  their  hoary  tops  relate, 

In  munn'ring  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  Fate; 

While  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf,  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,  (7/  pense- 
rosd)  and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole 
morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squir- 
rel gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  be- 
fore he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use 
to  read  Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do  there.  .In  this 
situation  I  often  converse  with  my  Horace,  aloud 
too ;  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon 
for  taking  all  the  conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is 
entirely  your  own  fault.  We  have  old  Mr.  South- 
em  at  a  gentleman's  house  a  little  way  off,  who 
often  comes  to  see  us ;  he  is  now  seventy-seven 
years  old,*  and  has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory ; 

*  He  lived  nine  yean  longer,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-six.  Mr. 
Gray  always  thoaght  highly  of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
Uamcd  his  ill  tayie  for  mixing  them  so  injudicionsly  with  farce,  in  order  to  pro- 
doce  that  monstroos  species  of  compotition  called  Tragi-comedy. 
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but  is  as  agreeable  as  an  old  man  can  be,  at  least 
I  persuade  myself  so  when  I  look  at  him,  and 
think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko.  I  shall  be  in 
town  in  about  three  weeks.    Adieu. 

September^  1737. 


LETTER  X. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE.* 

I  SYMPATHIZE  with  you  in  the  sufferings 
which  you  foresee  are  coming  upon  you.  We  are 
both  at  present,  I  imagine,  in  no  very  agreeable 
situation ;  for  my  part  I  am  under  the  misfortune 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
which,  thank  my  stars,  I  can  pretty  well  bear. 
You  are  in  a  confusion  of  wine,  and  roaring,  and 
hunting,  and  tobacco,  and.  Heaven  be  praised,  you 
too  can  pretty  well  bear  it ;  while  our  evils  are  no 
more  I  believe  we  shall  not  much  repine.  I  ima- 
gine, however,  you  will  rather  choose  to  converse 
with  the  living  dead,  that  adorn  the  walls  of  your 
apartments,  than  with  the  dead  living,  that  deck 
the  middles  of  them ;  and  prefer  a  picture  of  still 
life  to  the  realities  of  a  noisy  one,  and,  as  I  guess, 
will  imitate  what  you  prefer,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  noon  will  stick  yourself  up  as  formal  as  if 
you  had  been  fixed  in  your  frame  for  these  hun- 
dred years,  with  a  pink  or  rose  in  one  hand,  and 
a  great  seal  ring  on  the  other.  Your  name,  I  as- 
sure you,  has  been  propagated  in  these  countries 

*  At  this  time  with  his  Cither  at  Houghton.    Mr.  Gray  writeti  from  llie  same 
place  he  did  before,  from  his  uncle's  house  ip  Buckinghamshire. 
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b]^  a  convert  of  yours,  one  *  *,-  who  has  brought 
over  his  whole  family  to  you ;  they  were  before 
pretty  good  Whigs,  but  now  they  are  absolute 
Walpolians.  We  have  hardly  any  body  in  the  pa-' 
rish  but  knows  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  hall 
and  saloon  at  Houghton,  and  begin  to  believe  that 
^  the  lanthom*  is  not  so  great  a  consumer  of  the  fat  of 
the  land  as  disaffected  persons  have  said :  for  your 
reputation,  we  keep  to  ourselves  your  not  hunting 
nor  drinking  hogan,  either  of  which  here  would 
be  sufficient  to  lay  your  honour  in  the  dust.  To- 
morrow se^nnight  I  hope  to  be  in  town,  and  not 
long,  after  at  Cambridge. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bumkam,  Sept.  17S7. 


LETTER  XI. 
MR.  WEST   TO   MR.  GRAY. 

Receiving  no  answer  to  my  last  letter, 
which  I  writ  above  a  month  ago,  I  must  own  I 
am  a  little  uneasy.  The  slight  shadow  of  you 
which  I  had  in  town,  has  only  served  to  endear 
you  to  me  the  more.  The  moments  I  passed  wdth 
you  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me.  I  singled 
you  out  for  a  friend,  and  I  would  have  you  know 
me  to  be  yours,  if  you  deem  me  worthy. — Alas, 
Gray,  you  cannot  imagine  how  miserably  my  time 
passes  away.  My  health  and  nerves  and  spirits 
are,  thank  my  stars,  the  very  worst,  I  think,  in 
Oxford.  Fourrand-twenty  hours  of  pure.unalloyed 

*  A  lATOttrite  object  of  Tory  Mlire  at  the  time. 
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health  together,  are  as  unknown  to  me  as  the 
400,000  characters  in  the  Chinese  vocabulary. 
One  of  my  complaints  has  of  late  been  so  over- 
civil  as  to  visit  me  regularly  once  a  month— Jam 
certu^  cofiviva.  This  is  a  painful  nervous  head- 
ach,  which  perhaps  you  have  sometimes  heard  me 
speak  of  before.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  I  find  no 
physic  comparable  to  your  letters.  If,  as  it  is  said 
in  Ecclesiasticus,  "  Friendship  be  the  physic  of 
the  mind,"  prescribe  to  me,  dear  Gray,  as  often 
and  as  much  as  you  think  proper,  I  shall  be  a  most 
obedient  patient. 

Non  ego 
Fidis  irascar  medicis,  offendar  amicis. 

I  venture  here  to  write  you  down  a  Greek  epi- 
gram,* which  I  lately  turned  into  Latin,  and  hope 
you  will  excuse  it. 

Perspicui  puerum  ludentem  in  margine  rivi 

Immersit  vitre®  limpidus  error  aquoc : 
At  gelido  ut  mater  moribundum  e  flumine  traxit 

Credula,  et  amplexu  funus  inane  fovet : 
Paulatim  puer  in  dilecto  pectore,  somno 

Languidus,  eetemClm  lumina  coraposuit. 

Adieu !  I  am  going  to  my  tutor  s  lectures  on 
one  PuffendorflF,  a  very  jurisprudent  author  as  yojii 
shall  read  on  a  summer's  day. 

Believe  me  yours,  &c. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  2,  17S8. 

*  Of  Posidippat.  Vidt  Anthobgia,  H.  Stephan.  p.  320.  Mr.  Gray  in  hb  MS. 
notes  to  this  edition  of  the  Anthologia  (of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  a 
subsequent  section)  inserts  this  translation,  and  adds,  "  Descriptio  pulchenima 
et  quiB  teonem  iUum  Graecorum  spiritum  mirifice  sapit  ;**  and  in  conclusion, 
"  Posidippus  inter  principes  Anthologie  [joetas  cmicat,  Ptolemsi  Phiiadelphi 
>eculo  viiit." 
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LETTER  Xn. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

LiTERAs  mi  Favonl  !*  abs  te  demum,  nu- 
diustertiils  credo,  accepi  plan^  mellitas,  nisi  fort^ 
quk  de  aegritudine  qu&dam  tud,  dictum:  atque  hoc 
sane  mihi  habitum  est  non  paul6  acerbiils,  quod  te 
capitis  morbo  implicitum  esse  intellexi ;  oh  mor- 
bum  mihi  quam  odiosum !  qui  de  industiia  id  agit, 
ut  ego  in  singulos  menses,  dii  boni,  quantis  jucun- 
ditatibus  orbarer!  qu^m  ex  animo  mihi  dolendum 
est,  quod 

Medio  de  fonte  lepomm 
Surgit  amari  aUquid. 

Salutem  mehercule,  nolo,  tarn  parvipendas,  atq ; 
amicis  tarn  improb^  consulas :  quanquam  tute  for- 
tassis  aestuas  angusto  limite  mundi,  viamq;  (ut 
dicitur)  affectas  Olympo,  nos  tamen  non  esse  tam 
sublimes,  utpote  qui  hisce  in  sordibus  et  faece  di- 
utius  paululum  versari  volumus,  reminiscendum 
est :  illse  tuae  Musae,  si  te  ament  modo,  derelinqui 
paulisper  non  nimis  aegr^  patientur :  indulge, 
amabo  te,  plusquam  soles,  corporis  exercitationi- 
bus:  magis  te  campus  habeat,  aprico  magis  te 
dedas  otio,  ut  ne  id  ingenium  quod  tam  cultum 
euros,  diligenter  nimis  dum  foves,  officiosarum  ma* 
trum  ritu,  interimas.  Vide  quaeso,  quam  carpucc^ 
tecum  agimus, 

*  Mr.  Gray  in  all  his  Latin  composiiions,  addressed  to  this  gentleman,  call* 
bim  Favonius,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  West. 
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i|S  €7rc0i}(Tai 
4>ap/iaj(  ,  a  iccv  iravffrim  fiiXaivaiov  oSvvaoiv. 

si  de  his  pharmacis  non  satis  liquet ;  sunt  festivi- 
tates  merse^  sunt  facetiae  et  risus ;  quos  ego  equi- 
dem  si  adhibere  nequeo^  tamen  ad  praecipiendum 
(ut  medieorum  fere  mos  est)  eertfe  satis  sim ;  id, 
quod  poetic^  sub  finem  epistolae  lusisti,  mihi  gra- 
tissimum  quidem  accidit ;  admodum  Latin^  coctum 
et  conditum  tetrasticon,  Graecam  tamen  illam  a^- 
Xcuiv  mirific^  sapit :  tu  quod  restat,  vide,  sodes, 
hujusce  hominis  ignorantiam ;  cum,  unde  hoc  tibi 
sit  depromptum,  (ut  fatear)  prorsus  nescio :  san^ 
ego  equidem  nihil  in  capsis  reperio  quo  tibi  mini- 
mae  partis  solutio  fiat.  Vale,  et  me  ut  soles,  ama.  * 

A.D.  11  Kalcnd.  Fehruar. 


LETTER  XIII.* 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

I  OUGHT  to  answer  you  in  Latin,  but  I  feel 
I  dare  not  enter  the  lists  with  you  —  cupidum, 
pater  optime,  vires  deficiunt.  Seriously,  you  write 
in  that  language  with  a  grace  and  an  Augustan 
urbanity  that  amazes  me :  your  Greek  too  is  per- 
fect in  its  kind.  And  here  let  me  wonder  that  a 
man,  longh  Gracorum  doctissimus,  should  be  at  a 
loss  for  the  verse  and  chapter  whence  my  epigram 
is  taken.     I  am  sorry  I  have  not  my  Aldus  with 

*  Thit  was  written  in  French,  but  as  I  doubted  whether  it  would  stand  the 
test  of  polite  crittcism  so  well  as  the  preceding  would  of  learned,  I  chose  to 
translate  so  nnich  of  it  as  I  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  prcsiTve  the  chain  of 
corrrspondcoce. 
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me,  that  I  might  satisfy  your  curiosity ;  but  he, 
with  all  my  other  literary  folks,  are  left  at  Oxford, 
and  therefore  you  must  still  rest  in  suspense.  I 
thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  medical  pre- 
scription. I  know  very  well  that  those  ^'risus, 
festivitates,  et  facetuB^  would  contribute  greatly  to 
my  cure,  but  then  you  must  be  my  apothecary  as 
well  as  physician,  and  make  up  the  dose  as  well 
as  direct  it :  send  me,  therefore,  an  electuary  of 
these  drugs,  made  up  secunditm  artem,  "  et  eris  mihi 
magnus  Apollo,''  in  both  his  capacities  as  a  god 
of  poets  and  god  of  physicians.  Wish  me  joy 
of  leaving  my  college,  and  leave  yours  as  fast  as 
you  can.  I  shall  be  settled  at  the  Temple  very 
soon. 

Dartmouik-street^  Feb.  21,  1737-8. 


LETTER  XIV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

^Barbaras  cedes  aditure  mecam, 
Quas  Eris  semper  fovet  inquieta, 
Lis  ubi  lat^  sonat,  et  togatum 

^stuat  agmen! 

Dulcius  quanto,  patulis  sub  ulmi 
Hospitfle  ramis  temerd  jacentem, 
Sic  libris  horas  tenuiq ;  inertes 

Fallere  Mus& ! 

*  I  cboose  to  call  this  delicate  Sapphic  Ode  the  first  original  production  of 
Bfr.  Gray's  muse ;  for  rerses  imposed  either  by  schoolmasters  or  tutors  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration.  There  is  seldom  a  verse  that 
flows  well  firom  the  pen  of  a  real  poet  if  it  does  not  flow  voluntarily. 
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Ssepe  enim  curia  vagor  expedita 

Mente';  dum,  blandam  meditans  Camcenam, 

Vix  malo  rori,  meminive  seree 

Cedere  nocti ; 

Et,  pedes  qud  me  rapiunt,  in  omni 
Colle  Pamassum  videor  videre 
Fertilem  sylvs^  gelidamq ;  in  omni 

Fonte  Aganippen. 

RiBit  et  Ver  me,  fadlesq ;  Nymphce 
Nare  ci4;>tantem,  nee  inelegand, 
Man^  quicquid  de  violis  eundo 

Snrripit  aura : 

Me  reclinatum  teneram  per  herbam ; 
Qui  leves  cursus  aqua  cimque  ducit, 
Et  moras  dulci  strepitu  lapillo 

Nectit  in  omni. 

HflB  novo  nostrum  ferd  pectus  anno 
Simplices  curoe  tenuere^  caelum 
QuamdiCl  sudum  explicuit  Favont 

Purior  hora : 

Otia  et  campos  nee  adhuc  relinquo, 
Nee  magis  Phcebo  Cljrtie  fidelis ; 
(Ingruant  venti  licet,  et  senescat 

Mollior  sestas.) 

Namque,  seu,  leetos  hominum  labores 
Prataq ;  et  montes  recreante  cumi, 
Purpura  tractus  oriens  Eoos 

Vestit,  et  auro ; 

Sedulus  servo  veneratus  orbem 
Prodigum  splendoiis :  amceniori 
Sive  dilectam  meditator  igne 

Pingere  Calpen ; 
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Usque  duixiy  fblgore  magis  magb  jam 
Languido  circum,  Tariata  nubes 
Labitur  furtim^  viridisq ;  in  umbras 

Scena  recessit. 

O  ego  felixy  vice  si  (nee  unquam 
Surgerem  nirsus)  simili  cadentem 
Parca  me  lenis  sineret  quieto 

Fallere  Letho ! 

Mnlta  flagranti  radiisq;  cincto 
Integris  ah !  quam  nihil  inviderem, 
Cum  Dei  ardentes  medius  quadrigas 

Sentit  Olympus ! 

Ohe !  amicule  noster,  et  unde,  sodes  tu  ^lovro- 
mnucroc  ade6  repente  evasisti?  jam  te  rogitaturum 
credo.  Nescio  hercle,  sic  plan^  habet.  Quicquid 
enim  nugarum  liri  a/oX  jc  inter  ambulandum  in  pa- 
limpsesto  scriptitavi,  hisce  te  maxumfe  impertiri 
visiun  est,  quippe  quern  probare,  quod  meum  est, 
aut  cert^  ignoscere  solitum  prob^  novi :  bond  tu& 
venid  sit  si  fortfe  videar  in  fine  subtristior ;  nam 
risui  jamdudimi  salutem  dixi ;  etiam  paul6  moesti* 
tiae  studiosiorem  factum  scias,  promptumque,  Kat- 

voi^  ToXaui  Soicpvocc  mivuv  fcoica. 

O  lachiymanun  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Duceutium  oitus  ex  animo ;  quater 

Felix !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 

Pectore  te,  {he  Nympha,  sensit 

Sed  de  me  satis.    Cura  ut  valeas. 

Jim.  1738. 
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LETTER  XV. 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR,  GRAY. 

I  RETURN  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
elegant  ode,  and  wish  you  every  joy  you  wish 
yourself  in  it.  But,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  never  spend  so  agreeable  a  day  here  as  you 
describe :  alas !  the  sun  with  us  only  rises  to  shew 
us  the  way  to  Westminster-hall.  Nor  must  I  for- 
get thanking  you  for  your  little  Alcaic  fragment. 
The  optic  Naiads  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

I  was  last  week  at  Richmond  Lodge,  with  Mr. 
Walpole,  for  two  days,  and  dined  with  Cardinal 
Fleury  :*  as  far  as  my  short  sight  can  go,  the  cha- 
racter of  his  great  art  and  penetration  is  very  just; 
he  is  indeed 

Nulli  penetrabilifl  astro. 

I  go  to-morrow  to  Epsom,  where  I  shall  be  for 
about  a  month.  Excuse  me,  I  am  in  haste,t  but 
believe  me  always,  &c. 

Auguit  29, 17S8. 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

t  Bir.  Weit  teems  to  ha^e  been  indeed  in  hute  when  he  writ  this  letter; 
else,  sorely  his  fine  taste  would  have  led  him  to  have  been  more  profuse  in  his 
praise  of  the  Alcaic  fragment  He  might,  I  think,  have  said,  without  paying 
too  extravagant  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Cray's  genius,  that  no  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  ever  produced  four  more  perfect  lines,  or  what  would  sooner  impose 
upon  the  best  critic,  as  being  a  genuine  ancient  composition. 
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LETTER  XVI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  should  say  Mr.  Inspector 
General  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  ;*  but  that 
appellation  would  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  con- 
junction with  the  three  fieuniliar  monosyllables 
above  written,  for 

Non  bend  conyeniunt  nee  in  un&  sede  morantur 
Migestas  et  amor. 

Which  is,  being  interpreted.  Love  does  not  live  at 
the  Custom-house :  however,  by  what  style,  title, 
or  denomination  soever  you  choose  to  be  dignified 
or  distinguished  hereafter,  these  three  words  will 
stick  by  you  like  a  burr,  and  you  can  no  more  get 
quit  of  these  and  your  Christian  name  than  St.  An- 
thony could  of  his  pig.  My  motions  at  present 
(which  you  are  pleased  to  ask  after)  are  much  like 
those  of  a  pendulum  or  (Dr.  Longicallyt  speaking) 
oscillatory.  I  swing  from  chapel  or  hall  home» 
and  from  home  to  chapel  or  hall.  All  the  strange 
incidents  that  happen  in  my  joumies  and  returns 
I  shall  be  sure  to  acquaint  you  with :  the  most 
wonderfiil  is,  that  it  now  rains  exceedingly ;  this 
has  refireshed  the  prospect,;}:  as  the  way  for  the 

most   part  lies  between   green  fields  on  either 

. 

*  Mr.  Walpole  was  just  named  to  that  pott,  which  he  eichanged  soon  alter 
for  that  of  Usher  of  the  Exchequer. 

t  Dr.  Long,  the  master  of  Pemhroke-hall,  at  ibh  dme  read  lectures  in  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

t  All  that  follows  b  a  humorously-hyperbolic  descripd«n  of  the  quadrangle 
01  Peterlioiise* 

D 
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hand,  terminated  with  buildings  at  some  distance, 
castles,  I  presume,  and  of  great  antiquity.  The 
roads  are  very  good,  being,  as  I  suspect,  the 
works  of  Julius  Caesar's  army;  for  they  still  pre- 
serve, in  many  places,  the  appearance  of  a  pave- 
ment in  pretty  good  repair,  and,  if  they  were  not 
so  near  home,  might  perhaps  be  as  much  admired 
as  the  Via  Appia :  there  are,  at  present,  several 
rivulets  to  be  crossed,  and  which  serve  to  enliven 
the  view  all  around.  The  country  is  exceeding 
fruitful  in  ravens  and  such  black  cattle ;  but,  not 
to  tire  you  with  my  travels,  I  abruptly  conclude 

Yours,  &c. 

August,  1798. 


LETTER  XVII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

I  AM  coming  away  all  so  fast,  and  leaving 
behind  me,  without  the  least  remorse,  all  the 
beauties  of  Sturbridge  Fair.  Its  white  bears 
may  roar,  its  apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  cro- 
codiles cry  their  eyes  out,  all's  one  for  that;  I 
shall  not  once  visit  them,  nor  so  much  as  take  my 
leave.  The  university  has  published  a  severe  edict 
against  schismatical  congregations,  and  created 
half  a  dozen  new  little  procterlings  to  see  its  orders 
executed,  being  under  mighty  apprehensions  lest 
Henley*  and  his  gilt  tub  should  come  to  the  fair 
and  seduce  their  young  ones :  but  their  pains  are 
to  small  purpose ;  for  lo !  after  all,  he  is  not  coming, 

•  Orator  Henley. 
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I  am  at  this  instant  in  the  very  agonies  of  leav- 
ing college,  and  would  not  wish  the  worst  of  my 
enemies  a  worse  situation.  If  you  knew  the  dust, 
the  old  boxes,  the  bedsteads,  and  tutors,  that  are 
about  my  ears,  you  would  look  upon  this  letter  as 
a  great  effort  of  my  resolution  and  unconcemed- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  evils.  I  fill  up  my  paper  with 
a  loose  sort  of  version  of  that  scene  in  Pastor  Fido 
that  begins.  Care  selve  beaii.* 

Sept.  1738.  ^ 


LETTER  XVIII. 
MR.  WEST   TO  MR.  GRAY. 

I  THANK  you  again  and  again  for  your  two 
last  most  agreeable  letters.  They  could  not  have 
come  more  a-propos ;  I  was  without  any  books  to 
divert  me,  and  they  supplied  the  want  of  every 
thing :  I  made  them  my  classics  in  the  country ; 

*  Tliis  Latin  ▼enion  is  extremely  elegiac*  bat,  as  it  b  only  a  veisioii,  I  do  not 
iotert  it.  Mr.  Gray  did  not  begin  to  learn  ItaKan  till  aboat  a  year  and  a  half 
before  be  translated  thu  seene ;  and  I  find  amongst  his  papers  an  English  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the  fourth  Canto  of  Taaso's  Gierasalemma  Liberata*  done  pre- 
▼ioosly  to  this,  which  has  great  merit.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  dated  March, 
1757,  he  says,  "  I  leain  Italian  like  any  dragon,  and  in  two  months  am  got 
diroagh  the  sixteenth  hoak  of  Tasso«  whom  I  hold  in  great  admiration :  1  want 
yon  to  learn  too,  that  I  may  know  your  opinion  of  him ;  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  that  language  to  any  one  who  knows  Latin  and  French  already,  and  there 
are  few  so  oopioos  and  ezpresnTe."  In  tiie  same  letter  he  tells  him,  "  that  his 
ooOege  has  set  him  a  ipcrsifying  on  a  public  occasion,  (na.  those  Tcrses  which 
are  called  Tripos)  on  the  theme  of  Luna  ett  habitmbUu.'*  The  poem,  I  belieire, 
b  to  be  found  in  the  Muss  Ztonenses.  I  would  further  obsenre,  on  thb  occa- 
non,  that  though  Mr.  Gray  had  lately  read  and  translated  Statins,  yet  when  be 
attempted  composition,  his  judgment  immediately  directed  him  to  the  best  mo- 
del of  Tcrsification ;  accordingly  hb  hexameters  are,  as  far  as  modem  ones  can 
be,  after  the  manner  of  Virgil :  they  moTC  in  the  soocession  of  his  panses  and 
dose  with  his  elisions. 

D   2 
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they  were  my  Horace  and  Tibullus — Non  ita  kh 
guar  assentandi  causd,  ut  probh  nosti  si  me  notisy 
verum  quia  sic  mea  est  sententia.  I  am  but  just 
come  to  town,  and,  to  shew  you  my  esteem  of 
your  favours,  I  venture  to  send  you  by  the  penny 
post,  to  your  father's,  what  you  will  find  on  the 
next  page;  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  soon  after 
your  arrival,  your  boxes  out  of  the  waggon,  your- 
self out  of  the  coach,  and  tutors  out  of  your  me- 
mory. 

Adieu!  we  shall  see  one  another,  I  hope,  to- 
morrow. 

ELEGIA. 

Quod  mihi  tarn  gratee  raisisti  dona  Cameenae, 

Qualia  Meenalius  Pan  Deus  ipse  velit, 
Amplector  te,  Graie,  et  toto  corde  reposco, 

Oh  desidcrium  jam  nimis  usque  meum : 
Et  mihi  rura  placent,  et  me  quoq ;  ssepe  volentem 

Duxerunt  Dryades  per  sua  prata  Dese ; 
Sicubi  lympha  fugit  liquido  pede,  sive  virentem 

Magna,  decus  nemoris,  quercus  opacat  humum : 
Illuc  mane  novo  vagor,  illuc  vespere  sero, 

Et,  noto  ut  jacui  gramine,  nota  cano. 
Nee  nostrse  ignorant  divinam  Amaryllida  sylvee : 

Ah,  si  desit  amor,  nil  mihi  rura  placent. 
Ille  jugis  habitat  Deus,  ille  in  vallibus  imis, 

Regnat  et  in  Coelis,  regnat  et  Oceano ; 
lUe  gregem  taurosq ;  domat,  seeviq ;  leonem 

Seminis;  ille  feros,  ultus  Adonin,  apros: 
Quin  et  fenret  amore  nemus,  ramoq ;  sub  omni 

Concentu  tremulo  plurima  gaudet  avis. 
Duroe  etiam  in  sylvis  agitant  connubia  plants, 

Dura  etiam  et  fertur  saxa  animasse  Venus. 
Durior  et  saxis,  et  robore  durior  ille  est, 

Sincero  siquis  pectore  amare  vetat : 
Non  illi  in  manibus  sanctum  deponere  pignus, 

Non  illi  arcanum  cor  aperire  velim ; 
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Netdt  amidtias,  tcneros  qu  netdt 

Ah !  si  nulla  Venoi,  nfl  mflii  num  plaoent. 
Me  licet  a  patrii  loog^  in  tdlnre  jnbcreot 

Extern^  pocitnin  dncere  firta  diet ; 
Si  Toltus  modo  amatnt  adesscC,  noo  ego  contra 

Plorarem  magnna  Toce  qoerente  Deos. 
At  dnld  in  gremio  coranmi  oblivia  dnoem 

Nil  cnperem  pneter  poaee  placere  mes ; 
Nee  bona  fbrtuns  atpidens,  neq ;  nmncni  regiuBy 

Ilia  intri  optarem  bradua  cara  mori. 

Sepi.  17,  1738. 


Mr.  Gray,  on  his  return  to  town,  continued  at 
his  father's  house  in  Comhill  till  the  March  follow- 
ing, in  which  interval  Mr.  Walpole  being  disin- 
clined to  enter  so  early  into  the  business  of  Par- 
liament, prevailed  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  per- 
mit him  to  go  abroad,  and  on  Mr.  Gray  ^as  was 
said  before)  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels. 
Mr.  West  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Epsom,  during  which 
time  a  letter  or  two  more  passed  between  the  two 
friends.  But  these  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
sert, as  I  have  already  given  sufficient  specimens 
of  the  blossoms  of  their  genius.  The  reader  of 
taste  and  candour  will,  I  trust,  consider  them  only 
as  such ;  yet  will  be  led  to  think  that,  as  the  one 
produced  afterwards  '*  frtuts  worthy  of  paradise,*" 
the  other  would  also  have  produced  them,  had  he 
lived  to  a  more  mature  age. 


SECTION  II. 

As  I  allot  this  section  entirely  to  that  part 
of  Mr.  Gray's  life,  which  he  spent  in  travelling 
through  France  and  Italy,  my  province  will  be 
chiefly  that  of  an  Editor ;  and  my  only  care  to  se- 
lect, from  a  large  collection  of  letters  written  to 
his  parents  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  West,  those  parts 
which,  I  imagine,  will  be  most  likely  either  to  in- 
form or  amuse  the  reader.  The  multiplicity  of 
accounts,  published  both  before  and  after  the  time 
when  these  letters  were  written,  of  those  very 
places  which  Mr.  Gray  describes,  will  necessarily 
take  from  them  much  of  their  novelty ;  yet  the 
elegant  ease  of  his  epistolary  style  has  a  charm  in 
it  for  all  readers  of  true  taste,  that  will  make  every 
apology  of  this  sort  needless.  They  will  perceive, 
that  as  these  letters  were  written  without  even 
the  most  distant  view  of  publication,  they  are  es- 
sentially different  in  their  manner  of  description 
from  any  other  that  have  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed them;  add  to  this,  that  they  are  inter- 
spersed occasionally  with  some  exquisitely  finished 
pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  which  he  composed  on  the 
spot  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friend.  But,  not 
to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  reader's  pleasure,  I 
shall  only  further  say,  to  forewarn  him  of  a  disap- 
pointment, that  this  correspondence  is  defective 
towards  the  end,  and  includes  no  description 
either  of  Venice  or  its  territory ;  the  last  places 
which  Mr.  Gray  visited.     This  defect  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  an  unfortunate  disagreement  between 
him  and  Mr.  Walpole,  arising  from  the  difference 
of  their  tempers.  The  former  being,  frt)m  his  ear- 
liest years,  curious,  pensive,  and  philosophical; 
the  latter  gay,  lively,  and  consequendy  inconsider- 
ate :  *this  therefore  occasioned  their  separation 
at  Reggio.  Mr.  Gray  went  before  him  to  Venice; 
and  staying  there  only  till  he  could  find  means  of 
returning  to  England,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  repassing  the  Alps,  and  foUowing  ahnost 
the  same  route  through  France  by  which  he  had 
before  gone  to  Italy. 


LETTER  I. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

Jfniens,  Ajnil  l.N.S.  17S9. 

As  we  made  but  a  very  short  journey  to- 
day, and  came  to  our  inn  early,  I  sit  down  to  give 
you  some  account  of  our  expedition.  On  the  29th, 
(according  to  the  style  here)  we  left  Dover  at 
twelve  at  noon,  and  with  a  pretty  brisk  gale, 
which  pleased  every  body  mighty  well,  except 
myself,  who  was  extremely  sick  the  whole  time : 
we  reached  Calais  by  five :  The  weather  changed, 
and  it  began  to  snow  hard  the  minute  we  came 

*  In  jastke  to  the  memory  of  so  respectable  a  friend,  Mr.  Walpole  enjoim 
me  to  change  himself  with  the  chief  blame  in  their  quarrel ;  confessing  that  more 
ittention  and  complaisance,  more  deference  to  a  warm  friendship,  superior  judg- 
ment and  pmdenoe,  might  have  prevented  a  rupture  that  gave  much  uneasiness 
to  them  both,  and  a  lasting  concern  to  the  survivor ;  though,  in  the  year  1744, 
»  reconciliation  was  effected  between  them,  by  a  lady  who  wished  well  to  both 
puties. 
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into  the  harbour,  where  we  took  the  boat,  and 
soon  landed.     Calais  is  an  exceeding  old,  but  very 
pretty  town,  and  we  hardly  saw  any  thing  there 
that  was  not  so  new  and  so  different  from  Eng- 
land, that  it  surprised  us  agreeably.    We  went 
the  next  morning  to  the  great  church,  and  were 
at  high  mass  (it  being  Easter  Monday).     We  saw 
also  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  nuns 
of  St.  Dominic ;    with  these  last  we  held  much 
conversation,  especially  with  an  English  nun,  a 
Mrs.  Davis,  of  whose  work  I  sent  you,  by  the 
return   of  the  packet,   a  letter-case  to  remem- 
ber her  by.     In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  post- 
chaise  (it  still  snowing  very  hard)  for  Boulogne, 
which  was  only   eighteen  miles   further.      This 
chaise  is  a  strange  sort  of  conveyance,  of  much 
greater  use  than  beauty,  resembling  an  ill-shaped 
chariot,  only  with  the  door  opening  before  instead 
of  the  side;  three  horses  draw  it,  one  between  the 
shafts,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  the  postillion  rides,  and  drives  too  :*    This 
vehicle  will,   upon  occasion,  go  fourscore   miles 
a-day ;  but    Mr.  Walpole,    being    in  no  hurry, 
chooses  to  make  easy  journeys  of  it,  and  they  are 
easy  ones  indeed ;  for  die  motion  is  much  like  that 
of  a  sedan ;  we  go  about  six  miles  an  hour,  and 
commonly  change  horses  at  the  end  of  it :   It  is 
true  they  are  no  very  graceful  steeds,  but  they  go 
well,  and  through  roads  which  they  say  are  bad 
for  France,  but  to  me  they  seem  gravel  walks  and 
bowling-greens ;  in  short,  it  would  be  the  finest 
travelling  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  inns, 

*  This  wu  before  the  introduction  of  post-chaises  here,  else  it  would  not  have 
appeared  a  ciroomstance  worth;r  notice. 
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which  are  mostly  terrible  places  indeed.  But  ta 
describe  our  progress  somewhat  more  regularly, 
we  came  into  Boulogne  when  it  was  almost  dark, 
and  went  out  pretty  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
so  that  all  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a  large, 
old,  fortified  town,  with  more  English  in  it  than 
French.  On  Tuesday  we  were  to  go  to  Abbeville, 
seventeen  leagues,  or  fifty-one  short  English  miles ; 
but  by  the  way  we  dined  at  Montreuil,  much  to  our 
hearts'  content,  on  stinking  mutton  cutlets,  addled 
eggs,  and  ditch  water.  Madame,  the  hostess, 
made  her  appearance  in  long  lappets  of  bone  lace 
and  a  sack  of  linsey-woolsey.  We  supped  and 
lodged  pretty  well  at  Abbeville,  and  had  time  to 
see  a  little  of  it  before  we  came  out  this  morning. 
There  are  seventeen  convents  in  it,  out  of  which 
we  saw  the  chapels  of  the  Minims  and  the  Carmel- 
ite nuns.  We  are  now  come  fiirther  thirty  miles 
to  Amiens,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Pi- 
cardy.  We  have  seen  the  cathedral,  which  is  just 
what  that  of  Canterbury  must  have  been  before 
the  Reformation.  It  is  about  the  same  size,  a  huge 
Gothic  building,  beset  on  the  outside  with  thou- 
sands of  small  statues,  and  within  adorned  with 
beautifiil  painted  windows,  and  a  vast  number  of 
chapels  dressed  out  in  all  their  finery  of  altar- 
pieces,  embroidery,  gilding,  and  marble.  Over  the 
high  altar  are  preserved,  in  a  very  large  wrought 
shrine  of  massy  gold,  the  reliques  of  St.  Firmin, 
their  patron  saint.  We  went  also  to  the  chapels 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Ursuline  nuns,  the  latter  of 
which  is  very  richly  adorned.  To-morrow  we 
shall  lie  at  Clermont,  and  next  day  reach  Paris. 
The  country  we  have  passed  through  hitherto  has 
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been  flat,  open,  but  agreeably  diversified  with  vil- 
lages, fields  well-cultivated,  and  little  rivers.  On 
every  hillock  is  a  wind-mill,  a  crucifix,  or  a  Virgin 
Mary  dressed  in  flowers,  and  a  sarcenet  robe ;  one 
sees  not  many  people  or  carriages  on  the  road ; 
now  and  then  indeed  you  meet  a  strolling  friar,  a 
countryman  with  his  great  mufi*,  or  a  woman 
riding  astride  on  a  little  ass,  with  short  petticoats, 
and  a  great  head-dress  of  blue  wool.  *  *  ♦ 


LETTER   II. 

MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

Paris,  April  12,  1739. 

Enfin,  donCy  me  voici  ct  Paris.  Mr.  Walpole 
is  gone  out  to  supper  at  Lord  Conway's,  and 
here  I  remain  alone,  though  invited  too.  Do  not 
think  I  tnake  a  merit  of  writing  to  you  preferably 
to  a  good  supper;  for  these  three  days  we  have 
been  here  have  actually  given  me  an  aversion  to 
eating  in  general.  If  hunger  be  the  best  sauce  to 
meat,  the  French  are  certainly  the  worst  cooks  in 
the  world ;  for  what  tables  we  have  seen  have 
been  so  delicately  served,  and  so  profusely,  that, 
after  rising  from  one  of  them,  one  imagines  it  im- 
possible ever  to  eat  again.  And  now,  if  I  tell  you 
all  I  have  in  my  head,  you  will  believe  me  mad, 
mais  nimportCy  couragCy  allom !  for  if  I  wait  till 
my  head  grow  clear  and  settle  a  little,  you  may 
stay  long  enough  for  a  letter.  Six  days  have  we 
been  coming  hither,  which  other  people  do  in 
two ;  they  have  not  been  disagreeable  ones ;  through 
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a  fine,  open  country,  admirable  roads,  and  in  an 
easy  conveyance ;  the  inns  not  absolutely  intoler- 
able, and  images  quite  unusual  presenting  them- 
selves  on  all  hands.  At  Amiens  we  saw  the  fine 
cathedral,  and  ezXpati  deperdrix;  passed  through 
the  park  of  Chantilly  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
palace,  which  we  only  beheld  as  we  passed ;  broke 
down  at  Lusarche ;  stopt  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  the  vast  treasures  of  the  abbey,  rubies  and 
emeralds  as  big  as  small  eggs,  crucifixes  and  vows, 
crovms  and  reliquaries,  of  inestimable  value  ;  but 
of  all  their  curiosities  the  thing  the  most  to  our 
tastes,  and  which  they  indeed  do  the  justice  to 
esteem  the  glory  of  their  collection,  was  a  vase 
of  an  entire  onyx,  measuring  at  least  five  inches 
over,  three  deep,  and  of  great  thickness.  It  is  at 
least  two  thousand  years  old,  the  beauty  of  the 
stone  and  sculpture  upon  it  (representing  the  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus)  are  beyond  expression  admira- 
ble ;  we  have  dreamed  of  it  ever  since.  The  jolly 
old  Benedictine,  that  shewed  us  the  treasures, 
had  in  his  youth  been  ten  years  a  soldier;  he 
laughed  at  all  the  reliques,  was  very  full  of  stories, 
and  mighty  obliging.  On  Saturday  evening  we 
got  to  Paris,  and  were  driving  through  the  streets, 
a  long  while  before  w6  knew  where  we  were. 
The  minute  we  came,  voila  Milors  Holdernesse, 
C!onway,  and  his  brother;  all  stayed  supper,  and 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  here  nobody 
ever  sleeps ;  it  is  not  the  way :  Next  day  go  to  dine 
at  my  Lord  Holdemesse's ;  there  was  the  Abb6 
Prev6t,  author  of  the  Cleveland,  and  several  other 
pieces  much  esteemed:    the  rest  were  English. 
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At  night  we  went  to  the  Pandore ;  a  spectacle  lite- 
rally, for  it  is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  piece  of  ma- 
chinery of  three  scenes.  The  first  represents  the 
chaos,  and  by  degrees  the  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  second,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
giving  of  the  box  to  Pandora.  The  third,  the  open- 
ing of  the  box,  and  all  the  mischiefs  that  ensued. 
An  absurd  design,  but  executed  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  that  in  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  grande  sale  des  machines  in 
the  Palais  des  Tuileries.  Next  day  dined  at  Lord 
Waldegrave's ;  then  to  the  opera.  Imagine  to  your- 
self for  the  drama  four  acts*  entirely  unconnected 
with  each  other,  each  founded  on  some  little  hist- 
ory, skilfiiUy  taken  out  of  an  ancient  author,  e.  g. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  &c.  and  with  great  address 
converted  into  a  French  piece  of  gallantry.  For 
instance,  that  which  I  saw,  called  the  Ballet  de  la 
Paix,  has  its  first  act  built  upon  the  story  of  Ni- 
reus.  Homer  having  said  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  time,  the  poet,  imagining  such  a  one 
could  not  want  a  mistress,  has  given  him  one. 
These  two  come  in  and  sing  sentiment  in  lament- 
able strains,  neither  air  nor  recitative;  only,  to 
one's  great  joy,  they  are  every  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted by  a  dance,  or,  (to  one's  great  sorrow)  by  a 
chorus  that  borders  the  stage  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  screams,  past  all  power  of  simile  to  re- 
present. The  second  act  was  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon. Baucis  is  a  beautiful  young  shepherdess, 
and  Philemon  her  swain.    Jupiter  fiadls  in   love 

*  The  French  opera  has  only  three  acts,  but  often  a  prologue  on  a  different 
subject,  which  (as  Mr.  Walpole  informs  nic,  who  saw  it  at  the  same  time)  was 
the  case  in  this  very  representation. 
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with  her,  but  nothing  will  prevail  upon  her ;  so  if 
is  all  mighty  well,  and  the  chorus  sing  and  dspice 
the  praises  of  Constancy.  The  two  other  acts 
were  about  Iphis  and  lanthe,  and  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  Imagine,  I  say,  all  this  transacted  by 
cracked  voices,  trilling  divisions  upon  two  notes 
and  a  half,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of  hum- 
strums,  and  a  whole  house  more  attentive  than  if 
Farinelli  sung,  and  you  wiU  almost  have  formed  a 
just  notion  of  the  thing.*  Our  astonishment  at 
their  absurdity  you  can  never  conceive;  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  express  it  by  screaming  an  hour 
louder  than  the  whole  dramatis  personae.  We 
have  also  seen  twice  the  Comedie  Fran^oise ;  first, 
the  Mahomet  Second,  a  tragedy  that  has  had  a 
great  run  of  late ;  and  the  thing  itself  does  not 
want  its  beauties,  but  the  actors  are  beyond  mea- 
sure delightful.  Mademoiselle  Graussin  (Mr.  Vol- 
taire's Zara)  has  with  a  charming  (though  littie) 
person  the  most  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  the  finest 
expression  in  her  face,  and  most  proper  action 
imaginable.  There  is  also  a  DufrSne,  who  did  the 
chief  character,  a  handsome  man,  and  a  prodigious 
fine  actor.  The  second  we  saw  was  the  Philoso* 
phe  inari6,  and  here  they  performed  as  weU  in  cc 
medy :  there  is  a  Mademoiselle  Quinault,  some* 
what  in  Mrs.  Clive's  way,  and  a  Monsieur  Grand- 
val,  in  the  nature  of  Wilks,  who  is  the  genteelest 
thing  in  the  world.  There  are  several  more  would 
he  much  admired  in  England,  and  many  (whom 

*  Our  Aatbor*!  teotimenU  here  seem  to  conespood  entiiely  with  tliote  which 
J.  J.  Rousseau  afterwards  published  in  his  famous  Lettre  sur  U  Musique  Fran- 
02se.  In  a  French  ktter  dbo,  which  Bir.  Gray  writ  to  his  friend  soon  after  this, 
hit  caUs  their  music  "  des  miaulemens  et  des  horlemens  effroyables,  mel^  ayec 
BB  tintamane  da  diable :  Toili  U  mnnque  Fnngolse  en  abreg6." 
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we  have  not  seen)  much  celebrated  here.  Great 
part  of  our  time  is  spent  in  seeing  churches  and 
palaces  full  of  fine  pictures,  &c.  the  quarter  of 
which  is  not  yet  exhausted.  For  my  part,  I  could 
entertain  myself  this  month  merely  with  the  com- 
mon streets  and  the  people  in  them.  *  *  * 


LETTER   III. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Paris,  May  22,  1739. 

After  the  little  particulars  aforesaid  I 
should  have  proceeded  to  a  journal  of  our  transac* 
tions  for  this  week  pajat,  should  have  carried  you 
post  firom  hence  to  Versailles,  hurried  you  through 
the  gardens  to  Trianon,  back  again  to  Paris,  so 
away  to  Chantilly.  But  the  fatigue  is  perhaps 
more  than  you  can  bear ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  I 
have  reason  to  stomach  your  last  piece  of  gravity. 
Supposing  you  were  in  your  soberest  mood,  I  am 
sorry  you  should  think  me  capable  of  ever  being 
so  dissip^,  so  evapor^,  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  relishing  any  thing  you  could  say  to  me.  And 
now,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  your  peace  with 
me,  arouse  ye  from  your  megrims  and  melancho- 
lies, and  (for  exercise  is  good  for  you)  throw  away 
your  night-cap,  call  for  your  jack-boots,  and  set  out 
with  me,  last  Saturday  evening,  for  Versailles — 
and  at  eight  o'clock  passing  through  a  road  speckled 
with  vines,  and  villas,  and  hares,  and  partridges, 
we  arrive  at  the  great  avenue,  flanked  on  either 
hand  with  a  double  row  of  trees  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  with  the  palace  itself  to  terminate  the 
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¥iew ;  facing  which,  on  each  side  of  you,  is  placed 
a  semicircle  of  very  handsome  buildings,  which 
form  the  stables.     These  we  will  not  enter  into, 
because  you  know  we  are  no  jockies.     Well !  and 
is  this  the  great  front  of  Versailles  ?  What  a  huge 
heap  of  littleness !    it  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of 
three  courts,  all  open  to  the  eye  at  once,  and  gra- 
dually diminishing  till  you   come  to  the    royal 
apartments,  which  on  this  side  present  but  half  a 
dozen  windows  and  a  balcony.     This  last  is  all 
that  can  be  called  a  front,  for  the  rest  is  only  great 
wings.     The  hue  of  all  this  mass  is  black,  dirty 
red,  and  yellow ;  the  first  proceeding  from  stone 
changed  by  age ;    the  second,  from  a  mixture  of 
brick;  and  the  last,  from  a  profrision  of  tarnished 
gilding.    You  cannot  see  a  more  disagreeable  tout^ 
ensemble ;  and,  to  finish  the  matter,  it  is  all  stuck 
over  in  many  places  with  small  busts  of  a  tawny 
hue  between  every  window.     We  pass  through 
this  to  go  mto  the  garden,  and  here  the  case  is  in- 
deed altered ;   nothing  can  be  vaster  and  more 
magnificent  than  the  back  front :  before  it  a  very 
spacious  terrace  ^preads  itself,  adorned  with  two 
large  basins ;    ^ese  are  bordered  and  lined  (as 
most  of  the  others)  with  white  marble,  with  hand- 
some statues  of  bronze  reclined  on  their  edges. 
From  hence  you  descend  a  huge  flight  of  steps 
into  a  semi-circle  formed  by  woods,  that  are  cut 
all  round  into  niches,  which  are  filled  with  beau- 
tiful copies  of  all  the  famous  antique  statues  in 
white  marble.     Just  in  the  midst  is  the  basin  of 
Latona ;  she  and  her  children  are  standing  on  thQ 
top  of  a  rock  in  the  middle,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  peasants,  some  half,  some  totally  changed 
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into  frogs,  all  of  which  throw  out  water  at  her  in 
great  plenty.  From  this  place  runs  on  the  great  al- 
ley, which  brings  you  into  a  complete  round,  where 
is  the  basin  of  Apollo,  the  biggest  in  the  gardens. 
He  is  rising  in  his  car,  out  of  the  water,  surrounded 
by  nymphs  and  tritons,  all  in  bronze,  and  finely 
executed ;  and  these,  as  they  play,  raise  a  perfect 
storm  about  him  :  beyond  this  is  the  great  canal, 
a  prodigious  long  piece  of  water,  that  terminates 
the  whole  :  all  this  you  have  at  one  coup  d'oeil  in 
entering  the  garden,  which  is  truly  great.  I  can-» 
not  say  as  much  of  the  general  taste  of  the  place ; 
every  thing  you  behold  savours  too  much  of  art ; 
all  is  forced,  all  is  constrained  about  you  ;  statues 
and  vases  sowed  every  where  without  distinction ; 
sugar-loaves  and  minced-pies  of  yew;  scrawl- 
work  of  box,  and  little  squirting  jets-d'eau,  be- 
sides a  great  sameness  in  the  walks,  cannot  help 
striking  one  at  first  sight,  not  to  mention  the  silli- 
est of  labyrinths,  and  all  ^sop's  fables  in  water ; 
since  these  were  designed  in  itsum  Delphini  only. 
Here  then  we  walk  by  moonlight,  and  hear  the  la- 
dies and  the  nightingales  sing.  Next  morning, 
being  Whitsunday,  make  ready  to  go  to  the  install 
lation  of  nine  knights  du  Saint  Esprit,  Cambis  is 
one:*  high  mass  celebrated  with  music,  great 
croud,  much  incense.  King,  Queen,  Dauphin, 
Mesdames,  and  Court:  knights  arrayed  by  his 
Majesty  ;  reverences  before  the  altar,  not  bows, 
but  curtsies :  stifi*  hams ;  much  tittering  among 
the  ladies;  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  fifes.  My 
dear  West,  I  am  vastly  delighted  with  Trianon,  all 

^  The  Comte  de  CambU  was  lately  retuined  from  hb  embBssy  in  Eogland. 
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of  us  with  Chantilly ;  if  you  would  know  why, 
you  must  have  patience,  for  I  can  hold  my  pen  no 
longer,  except  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  Britannicus 
last  night ;  all  the  characters,  particularly  Agrip- 
pina  and  Nero,  done  to  perfection ;  to-morrow 
Phasdra  and  Hippolitus.  We  are  making  you  a 
Uttle  bundle  of  petites  pieces  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
them,  but  they  are  acting  at  present;  there  are  too 
CrebiUon's  Letters,  and  Amusemens  sur  le  langage 
des.B^tes,  said  tobe  of  one  Bougeant,  a  Jesuit; 
they  are  both  esteemed,  and  lately  come  out. 
This  day  se'nnight  we  go  to  Rheims. 


LETTER   IV. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Rheims,  June  21,  N.  S.  1789. 

'  We  have  now  been  settled  almost  three  weeks 
in  this  city,  which  is  more  considerable  upon  acr- 
count  of  its  size  and  antiquity,  than  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  or  any  advantages  of  com-, 
merce.  There  is  little  in  it  worth  a  stranger  s  cu- 
riosity, besides  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a 
vast  gothic  building  of  a  surprising  beauty  and 
lightness,  all  covered,  over  with  a  profusion  of  lit- 
tle statues  and  other  ornaments.  It  is  here  the 
kingB  of  France  are  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of .  Rheims,  who  is  the  first  peer,  and  the  primate 
of  the  kingdom :  the  holy  vessel  made  use  of  on 
that  occasion,  which  contains  the  oil,  is  kept  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicasius  hard  by,  and  is  believed 
tp  have  been  brought  by  an  .angel  from  heaven  at 
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the  coronation  of  Clovis,  the  first  christian  king. 
The  streets  in  general  have  but  a  melancholy  as* 
pect,  the  houses  all  old ;   the  public  walks  run 
along  the  side  of  the  great  moat  under  the  ram- 
parts,  where  one  hears  a  continual  croaking  of 
frogs  ;  the  country  rotmd  about  is  one  great  plain 
covered  with  vines,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year 
afford  no  very  pleasing  prospect,  as  being  not 
above  a  foot  high.  What  pleasures  the  place  denies 
to  the  sight  it  makes  up  to  the  palate ;  since  you 
have  nothing  to  drink  but  the  best  champalgne  in 
the  world,  and  all  sort  of  provisions  equally  good. 
As  to  other  pleasures,  there  is  not  that  freedom 
of  conversation  among  the  people  of  fSeushion  here, 
that  one  sees  in  other  parts  of  France ;  for  though 
they  are  not  very  niunerous  in  this  place,  and  con- 
sequently must  live  a  good  deal  together,   yet 
they  never  come  to  any  great  familiarity  with  one 
another.    As  my  Lord  Conway  had  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  time  among  them,  his  brother,  and  we 
with  him,  were  soon  introduced  into  all  their  as- 
semblies :    as  soon  as  you  enter  the  lady  of  the 
house  presents  each  of  you  a  card,  aod  offers  you 
a  party  at  quadrille;  you  sit  down,  and  play  forty 
deals  without  intermission,  excepting  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  every  body  rises  to  eat  of  what 
they  call  the  gouter,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
our  tea,  and  is  a  service  of  wine,  fruits,  cream, 
sweetmeats,  crawfish,  and  cheese.    People  take 
what  they  like,  and  sit  down  again  to  play ;  after 
that,  they  make  little  parties  to  go  to  the  walks 
together,  and  then  all  Uie  company  retire  to  their 
separate  habitations.   Very  seldom  any  suppers  or 
dinners  are  given ;  and  this  is  the  manner  Uiey  live 
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among  one  another ;  not  so  much  out  of  any  aversion 
they  have  to  pleasure,  as  out  of  a  sort  of  formality* 
they  have  contracted  by  not  being  much  frequent- 
ed by  people  who  have  lived  at  Paris.  It  is  sure 
they  do  not  hate  gaiety  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
their  country  people,  and  can  enter  into  diversions, 
that  are  once  proposed,  with  a  good  grace  enough : 
for  instance,  ^e  other  evening  we  happened  to  be 
got  together  in  a  company  of  eighteen  people,  men 
and  women  of  the  best  fashion  here,  at  a  garden  in 
the  town  to  walk ;  when  one  of  the  ladiies  be- 
thought herself  of  asking,  Why  should  not  we  sup 
here  ?  immediately  the  cloth  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  a  fountain  under  the  trees,  and  a  very  elegant 
supper  served  up;  after  which  another  said.  Come, 
let  us  sing,  and  directly  began  herself :  from  sing- 
ing we  insensibly  fell  to  dancing,  and  singing  in 
a  round ;  when  somebody  mentioned  the  violins, 
and  immediately  a  company  of  them  was  ordered  : 
minuets  were  begun  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
came  country-dances,  which  held  till  four  o'clock 
next  morning ;  at  which  hour  the  gayest  lady  there 
proposed,  that  such  as  were  weary  should  get  into 
their  coaches,  and  the  rest  of  them  should  dance 
before  them  with  the  music  in  the  van ;  and  in 
this  mauQer  we  paraded  through  all  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  and  waked  every  body  in  it. 
Mr.  Walpole  had  a  mind  to  make  a  custom  of  the 
thing,  and  would  have  given  a  ball  in  the  same 
manner  next  week,  but  the  women  did  not  come 
into  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  drop,  and  they  will  re- 
turn to  their  dull  cards,  and  usual  formalities. 
We  are  not  to  stay  above  a  month  longer  here,  and 
shall  then  go  to  Dijon,  the  chief  city  of  Burgundy, 

£  2 
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a  very  splendid  and  a  very  gay  town;  at  least 
such  is  the  present  design. 


LETTER  V. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Dijon,  Friday,  Sept.  11,  N.S.  1739. 

We  have  made  three  short  days  journey  of 
it  from  Rheims  hither,  where  we  arrived  the  night 
before  last :  the  road  we  have  passed  through  has 
been  extremely  agreeable;  it  runs  through  the 
post  fertile  part  of  Champaigne  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Mame,  with  a  chain  of  hills  on  each  hand  at: 
some  distance,  entirely  covered  with  woods  and 
vineyards,  and  every  now  and  then  the  ruins  of 
some  old  castle  on  their  tops ;  we  lay  at  St.  Di- 
zier  the  first  night,  and  at  Langres  the  second,  and 
got  hither  the  next  evening  time  enough  to  have  a 
full  vifew  of  this  city  in  entering  it :  it  lies  in  a  very 
extensive  plain  covered  with  vines  and  com,  and 
consequently  is  plentifully  supplied  with  both.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  chief  city  of  Bur- 
gundy, nor  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity;  consi- 
dering which,  one  should  imagine  it  ought  to  be 
larger  than  one  finds  it.  However,  what  it  wants 
in  extend,  is  made  up  in  beauty  and  cleanliness, 
and  in  rich  convents  and  churches,  most  of  which 
we  have  seen.  The  palace  of  the  States  is  a  mag- 
nificent new  building,  where  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon is  lodged  when  he  comes  every  three  years  to 
hold  that  assembly,  as  governor  of  the  province. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town  is  a  famous 
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abbey  of  Carthusians,  which  we  are  just  returned 
from  seeing.  In  their  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  that  were  so  power- 
ful, till  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Uie  last 
of  them,  this  part  of  his  dominions  was  united  by 
Lewis  XI.  to  the  crown  of  France.  To-morrow 
we  are  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Abbot  of  the  Cister- 
cians, who  lives  a  few  leagues  off,  and  who  uses 
to  receive  all  strangers  with  great  civility-;  his 
abbey  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom ;  he 
keeps  open  house  always,  and  lives  with  great 
magnificence.  We  have  seen  enough  of  this  town 
already  to  make  us  regret  the  time  we  spent  at 
Rheims ;  it  is  full  of  people  of  condition,  who 
seem  to  form  a  much  more  agreeable  society  than 
we  found  in  Champaigne;  but  as  we  shall  stay 
here  but  two  or  three  days  longer,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  be  introduced  into  their  houses.  On 
Monday  or  Tuesday  we  are  to  set  out  for  Lyons, 
which  is  two .  days  journey  distant,  and  from 
thence  you  shall  hear  again  from  me. 


LETTER  VI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Lyons,  Sept.  18,  N.S.  1739. 

Scavez  vous  bien,  mm  cher  ami,  que  je  vous 
hais,  queje  vous  deteste?  voila  des  termes  un  peuforis; 
and  that  will  save  me,  upon  a  just  computation,  a 
ps^  of  paper  and  six  drops  of  ink;  which,  if  I 
confined  myself  to  reproaches  of  a  more  moderate 
nature,  I  should  be  obliged  to  employ  in  using  you 
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according  to  your  deserts.  What!  to  let  any  body 
reside  three  months  at  Rheims,  and  write  but 
once  to  them  ?  Please  to  consult  Tully  de  Amicit. 
page  5,  line  25,  and  you  will  find  it  said  in  ex- 
press terms,  ''  Ad  amicum  inter  Remos  relegatum 
mense  uno  quinquies  scriptum  esto ;''  nothing  more 
plain,  or  less  liable  to  Mse  interpretations.  Now 
because,  I  suppose,  it  will  give  you  pain  to  know 
we  are  in  being,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  at  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Lugdunum,  a  city  situated  upon  the  confluence  of 
the  Rh6ne  and  Sadne  (Arar,  I  should  say),  two 
people,  who,  though  of  tempers  extremely  unlike, 
think  fit  to  join,  hands  here,  and  make  a  little 
party  to  travel  to  the  Mediterranean  in  company; 
the  lady  comes  gliding  along  through  the  fruitfiil 
plains  of  Burgundy,  ''  incredibili  lenitate,  ita  ut 
oculis  in  utram  partem  fluit  judicari  non  possit;'' 
the  gentleman  runs  all  rough  and  roaring  down  firom 
the  mountains  of  Swits&eiland  to  meet  her;  and 
with  all  her  soft  airs  she  likes  him  never  the  worse ; 
she  goes  through  the  middle  of  the  city  in  state, 
and  he  passes  incog,  without  the  walls,  but  waits 
for  her  a  little  below.  The  houses  here  are  so 
high,  and  the  streets  so  narrow,  as  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  render  Lyons  the  dismallest  place  in  the 
world,  but  the  number  of  people,  and  the  face  of 
commerce  difiused  about  it,  are,  at  least,  as  suffi- , 
cient  to  make  it  the  liveliest :  between  these  two 
sufficiencies,  you  will  be  in  doubt  what  to  think  of 
it;  so  we  shall  leave  the  city,  and  proceed  to  its  en- 
virons, which  are  beautiful  beyond  expression;  it  is 
surrounded  with  mountains,  and  those  mountains 
all  bedroped  and  bespeckled  with  houses,  gardens. 
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and  plantations  of  the  rich  Bourgeois,  who  have 
from  thence  a  prospect  of  the  city  in  the  vale  be- 
low on  one  hand^  on  the  other  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Lyonnois,  with  the  rivers  winding  among  them, 
and  the  Alps,  with  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^,  to 
bound  the  view.  All  yesterday  morning  we  were 
busied  in  climbing  up  mount  Fourviere,  where  the 
ancient  city  stood  perched  at  such  a  height,  that 
nothing  but  the  hopes  of  gain  could  certainly  ever 
persuade  their  neighbours  to  pay  them  a  visit : 
here  are  the  ruins  of  the  emperors'  palaces,  that 
resided  here,  that  is  to  say,  Augustus  and  Severus; 
they  consist  in  nothing  but  great  masses  of  old 
wall,  that  have  only  their  quality  to  make  them 
respected.  In  a  vineyard  of  the  Minims  are  re- 
mains of  a  theatre ;  the  fathers,  whom  they  be- 
long to,  hold  them  in  no  esteem  at  all,  and  would 
have  shewed  us  their  sacristy  and  chapel  instead 
of  them :  The  Ursuline  nuns  have  in  their  garden 
some  Roman  baths,  but  we  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  men,  and  heretics,  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  admit  us.  Hard  by  are  eight  arches  of  a  most 
magnificent  aqueduct,  said  to  be  erected  by  An- 
tony, when  his  legions  were  quartered  here : 
there  are  many  other  parts  of  it  dispersed  up  and 
down  the  country,  for  it  brought  the  water  from  a 
river  many  leagues  off  in  La  Forez.  Here  are  re- 
mains too  of  Agrippa's  seven  great  roads  which 
met  at  Lyons ;  in  some  places  they  lie  twelve  feet 
deep  in  the  ground :  in  short,  a  thousand  matters 
that  you  shall  not  know,  till  you  give  me  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pais  de  Tombridge,  and  the  effect  its 
waters  have  upon  you. 
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LETTER  VII. 

MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Temple,  Sept.  28,  1739* 

If  wishes  could  turn  to  realities,  I  would 
fling  down  my  law  books  and  sup  with  you  to- 
night. But,  alas!  here  am  I  doomed  to  fix,  while 
you  are  fluttering  from  city  to  city,  and  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  which  a  gay  climate  can  afibrd. 
It  is  out  of  the  power  of  my  heart  to  envy  you 
your  good  fortune,  yet  I  cannot  help  indulging  a 
few  natural  desires ;  as  for  example,  to  take  a 
walk  with  you  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  to 
be  climbing  up  mount  Fourviere ; 

Jam  mens  pnetrepidans  avet  vagari : 
Jam  leeti  studio  pedes  vigescunt. 

However,  so  long  as  I  am  not  deprived  of  your 
correspondence,  so  long  shall  I  always  find  some 
pleasure  in  being  at  home.  And,  setting  all  vain 
curiosity  aside,  when  the  fit  is  over,  and  my  rea- 
son begins  to  come  to  herself,  I  have  several  other 
powerful  motives  which  might  easily  cure  me  of 
my  restless  inclinations :  amongst  these,  my  mo- 
ther s  ill  state  of  health  is  not  the  least ;  which 
was  the  reason  of  our  going  to  Tunbridge,  so  that 
you  cannot  expect  much  description  or  amuse- 
ment from  thence.  Nor  indeed  is  there  much  room 
for  either ;  for  all  diversions  there  may  be  reduced 
to  two  articles,  gaming  and  going  to  church.  They 
were  pleased  to  publish  certain  Tunbrigiana  this 
season ;  but  such  ana !  I  believe  there  were  never 
so  many  vile  little  verses  put  together  before.   So 
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miich  for  Tunbridge :  London  affords  me  as  little 
to  say.  What !  so  huge  a  town  as  London  ?  Yes> 
consider  only  how  I  live  in  that  town.  I  nev6r  go 
into  the  gay  world  or  high  world,  and  Consequently 
receive  nothing  from  thence  to  brighten  my  ima- 
gination. The  busy  world  I  leave  to  the  busy ; 
and  am  riesolved  never  to  talk  politics  till  I  caii  act 
at  the  saine  time.  To  tell  old  stories,  or  prate  of 
old  book^,  seems  a  little  musty ;  and  toujours 
chapon  bouilli,  won't  do.  However,  for  want  of 
better  fare,  take  another  little  mouthful  of  my 
poetry. 

O  meee  jucunda  comes  quietis ! 
Qaee  fer^  eegrotum  solita  es  levare 
Pectus,  et  sensim  ah!  nimis  ingruentes 

Fallere  curas : 

Quid  canes  ?  quanto  Lyra  die  furore 
Gesties,  quando  h4c  redueem  sodalem 
Glauciam*  gaudere  simul  videbis 

M6que  sub  umbr&? 


LETTER  VIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Lyons,  Oct.  13,  J^.  S.  1739r 

It  is  now  almost  five  weeks  since  I  left  Di- 
jon, one  of  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  little 
cities  of  France,'  for  Lyons,  its  reverse  in  all  these 
particulars.  It  is  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in 
bigness  and  rank,  the  streets  excessively  narrow 
and  na^ty ;  the  houses  immensely  high  and  large ; 

« 

*  He  gtwes  Mr.  Gray  the  name  of  GlaocUs  frequently  in  his  Litin  retwe,  as 
Mr.  Gray  calls  him  Faronias. 
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(that,  for  instance,  whoe  we  are  lodged,  has 
twenty-five  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  that  for  five 
stories)  it  swarms  with  inhabitants  like  P^ns  it* 
sel^  but  chiefly  a  mercantile  people,  too  much 
givea  up  to  commerce  to  think  of  their  own,  modi 
less  of  a  stranger^s  diversions.  We  have  no  ac- 
quaintance in  the  town,  but  sudi  English  as  hap- 
pen to  be  passing  through  here,  in  their  way  to 
Italy  and  the  South,  which  at  present  happen  to 
be  near  thirty  in  number.  It  is  a  fortnight  since 
we  set  out  from  hence  upon  a  little  excursion  to 
Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  which  lies 
through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  fiunous  mo- 
nastery, call^  the  grand  Chartreuse,  and  had  no 
reason  to  think  our  time  lost.  After  having  tra- 
velled seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not  change 
horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go  post 
in  these  roads)  we  arrived  at  a  little  village,  among 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echelles;  fi*om 
thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used  to 
the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse :  it  is 
six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it, 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  over  head; 
on  the  other,  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  per- 
pendicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent, 
that  sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of 
stone  that  have  fiillen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes 
precipitating  itself  down  vast  descents  with  a 
noise  like  thund^,  which  is  still  made  greater  by 
the  echo  fix>m  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs 
to  form  one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  ro- 
mantic, and  the  most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  be- 
held :  add  to  this  the  strange  views  made  by  the 
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craggs  and  cliffs  on  the  other  hand ;  the  cascades 
that  in  many  places  throw  themselves  from  the 
very  sunmiit  down  into  the  vale,  and  the  river  be- 
low; and  many  other  particulars  impossible  to 
describe ;  you  will  conclude  we  had  no  occasion 
to  repent  our  pains.  TMs  place  St.  Bruno  chose 
to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top  founded  the 
aforesaid  convent,  which  is  the  superior  of  the 
whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two  fa- 
thers, who  are  commissioned  to  entertain  strangers, 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another, 
nor  to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly ;  and 
set  before  us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter, 
and  fruits,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  ex- 
tremely neat.  They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night 
there,  and  to  stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  tins 
we  could  not  do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house, 
which  is,  you  must  think,  like  a  little  city ;  for 
there  are  one  hundred  Others,  besides  three  hun- 
dred servants,  that  make  their  clothes,  grind  their 
com,  press  their  wine,  and  do  every  thing  among 
themselves :  the  whole  is  quite  orderly  and  sim- 
ple; nothing  of  finery,  but  the  wonderful  decency, 
and  the  strange  situation,  more  than  supply  the 
place  of  it.  In  the  evening  we  descended  by  the 
same  way,  passing  through  many  clouds  that  were 
then  forming  themselves  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Next  day  we  continued  our  journey  by  Cham- 
berry,  which,  though  the  chief  city  of  the  Dutchy, 
and  residence  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  when  he 
comes  into  this  part  of  his  dominions,  makes  but 
a  very  mean  and  insignificant  appearance ;  we  lay 
at  Aix,  once  fiunous  for  its  hot  baths,  and  the  next 
night  at  Annecy ;  the  day  after,  by  noon,  we  got 
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to  Geneva.     I  have  not  time  to  say  any  thing 

about  it,  nor  of  our  solitary  journey  back  again. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


LETTER  IX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO    HIS   FATHER. 

Lyons,  Oct.  25,  J^.  S.  1739. 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  the  particulars  of 
our  little  journey  to  Geneva ;  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  we  stayed  about  a  week,  in  order  to  see  Mr. 
Conway  settled  there :  I  do  not  wonder  so  many 
English  choose  it  for  their  residence ;  the  city  is 
very  small,  neat,  prettily  built,  and  extremely  po- 
pulous ;  the  Rh6ne  runs  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and  it  is  surrounded  with  new  fortifications,  that 
give  it  a  military  compact  air ;  which,  joined  to 
the  happy,  lively  countenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  an  exact  discipline  always  as  strictly  observed 
as  in  time  of  war,  makes  the  little  republic  appear 
a  match  for  a  much  greater  power ;  though  per- 
haps Geneva,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are  not  of 
equal  extent  with  Windsor  and  its  two  parks.  To 
one  that  has  passed  through  Savoy,  as  we  did,  no- 
thing can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast,  as 
soon  as  he  approaches  the  town.  Near  the  gates 
of  Geneva  runs  the  torrent  Arve,  which  separates 
it  from  the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions ;  on  the 
other  side  of  it  lies  a  country  naturally,  indeed, 
fine  and  fertile ;  but  you  meet  with  nothing  in  it 
but  meagre,  ragged,  bare-footed  peasants,  with 
their  children,  in  extreme  misery  and  nastiness ; 
and  even  of  these  no  great  numbers :   you  no 
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sobner  have  crossed  the  stream  I  have  mentioned, 
))ut  poverty  is  no  more ;  not  a  beggar,  hardly  a 
discontents  &ce  to  be  seen ;  numerous  and  well- 
dressed  people  swarming  on  the  ramparts ;  drums 
beating ;  soldiers,  well-clothed  and  armed,  exer- 
cising; and  folks,  with  business  in  their  looks-, 
hurrying  to  and  fro ;  all  contribute  to  make  any 
person,  who  is  not  blind,  sensible  what  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  two  governments,  that 
are  the  causes  of  one  view  and  the  other.  The 
beautiful  lake,  at  one  end  of  which  the  town  is 
situated ;  its  extent ;  the  several  states  that  bor- 
der upon  it;  and  all  its  pleasures,  are  too  well 
known  for  me  to  mention  them.  We  sailed  upon 
it  9S  far  as  the  dominions  of  Geneva  extend,  that 
is,  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  on  each  side ; 
and  landed  at  several  of  the  little  houses  of  plea- 
sure, that  the  inhabitants  have  built  all  about  it, 
who  received  us  with  much  politeness.  The  same 
night  we  eat  part  of  a  trout,  taken  in  the  lake, 
that  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds;  as  great  a 
monster  as  it  appeared  to  us,  it  was  esteemed 
there  nothing  extraordinary,  and  they  assured 
US,  it  was  not  unconmion  to  catch  them  of  fifty 
pounds ;  they  are  dressed  here,  and  sent  post  to 
Paris  upon  some  great  occasions;  nay,  even  to 
Madrid,  as  we  were  told.  The  road  we  returned 
through  was  not  the  same  we  came  by:  we 
crossed  the  Rh6ne  at  Seyssel,  and  passed  for  three 
days  among  the  mountains  of  Bugey,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  new :  at  last  we  came  out 
into  the  plains  of  La  Bresse,  and  so  to  Lyons 
again.  Sir  Robert  has  written  to  Mr.  Walpole,  to 
he  would  go  to  Italy,  which  he  has  resolved 
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to  do^  so  that  all  the  scheme  of  spending  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France  is  laid  aside,  and 
we  are  to  pass  it  in  a  much  finer  country.  You 
may  imagine  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  place  in  the  world  that  best  de- 
serves it:  besides  as  the  Pope  (who  is  eighty- 
eight,  and  has  been  lately  at  the  point  of  deaUi) 
cannot  probably  last  a  great  while,  perhaps  we 
may  have  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  election 
of  a  new  one,  when  Rome  will  be  in  all  its  glory. 
Friday  next  we  certainly  begin  our  journey ;  in 
two  days  we  shall  come  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  six  more  we  shall  be  in  passing  them.  Even 
here  the  winter  is  begun ;  what  then  must  it  be 
among  those  vast  snowy  mountains  where  it  is 
hardly  ever  summer.  We  are,  however,  as  well 
armed  as  possible  against  the  cold,  with  muffs, 
hoods,  and  masks  of  beaver,  fur  boots,  and  bear 
skins.  When  we  arrive  at  Turin,  we  shall  rest 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


LETTER  X. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Turin,  Nffo.  7,  N.  S.  1739. 

I  AM  this  night  arrived  here,  and  have  just 
set  down  to  rest  me  after  eight  days  tiresome 
journey :  for  the  three  first  we  had  the  same  road 
we  before  passed  through  to  go  to  Geneva ;  the 
fourth  we  turned  out  of  it,  and  for  that  day  and 
the  next  travelled  rather  among  than  upon  the 
Alps;  the  way  commonly  running  through  a  deep 
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valley  by  the  side  of  the  liver  Arc,  which  works 
itself  a  passage,  with  great  difficulty  and  a  mighty 
noise,  among  vast  quantities  of  rocks,  that  have 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain  tops.    The  winter 
was  so  far  advanced,  as  in  great  measure  to  spoil 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect ;  however,  there  was 
still  somewhat  fine  remaining  amidst  the  savage- 
ness  and  horror  of  the  place :  the  sixth  we  began 
to  go  up  several  of  these  mountains ;  and  as  we 
were  passing  one,  met  with  an  odd  accident 
enough :  Mr.  Walpole  had  a  little  fat  black  spa- 
niel^  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  which  he  sometimes 
used  to  set  down,  and  let  it  run  by  the  chaise 
side.    We  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  rough  road, 
not  two  yards  broad  at  most ;  on  one  side  was  a 
great  wood  of  pines,  and  on  the  other  a  vast  pre<» 
cipice;  it  was  noon-day,  and  the  sun  shone  bright, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the  wood-side,  (which 
was  as  steep  upwards,  as  the  other  part  was  down- 
wards) out  rushed  a  great  wolf,  came  close  to  the 
head- of  the  horses,  seized  the  dog  by  the  throat, 
and  rushed  up  the  hill  again  with  him  in  his  mouth. 
This  was  done  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute ; 
we  all  saw  it,  and  yet  the  servants  had  not  time 
to  draw  their  pistols,  or  do  any  thing  to  save  the 
dog.*    If  he  had  not  been  there,  and  the  creature 
had  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  horses ; 
chaise,  and  we,  and  all  must  inevitably  have  tum- 
bled above  fifty  &thoms  perpendicular  down  the 
precipice.    The  seventh  we  came  to  Lanebouig, 
the  last  town  in  Savoy ;  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
fiunous  mount  Genis,  which  is  so  situated  as  to 

*  This  odd  incident  mi^t  have  afforded  BIr.  Gray  a  sabiect  for  an  ode»  wbidi 
woald  hare  been  a  good  companion  to  that  on  the  death  of  a  fiiTonrite  cat. 
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allow  na  room  for  any  way  but  over  the  very  top 
of  it.  Here  the  chaise  was  forced  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  baggage  and  that  to  be  carried  by 
mules :  we  ourselves  were  wrapped  up  in  our  furs, 
^d  seated  upon  a  sort  of  matted  chair  without 
legs,  which  is  carried  upon  poles  in  the  manner  of 
a  bier,  and  so  begun  to  ascend  by  the  help  of  eight 
inen^  It  was  six  miles  to  the  top,  where  a  plain 
opens  itself  about  as  many  more  in  breadth,  co- 
tered  perpetually  with  very  deep  snow,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  a  great  lake  of  unfathomable 
depth,  from,  whence  a  river  takes  its  rise,  and  tum- 
bles over  monstrous  rocks  quite  down  the  other 
side  of  the.  mountain.  The  descent  is  six  miles 
more,  but  infinitely  more  steep  than  the  going  up; 
and  here  the  men  perfectly  fly  down  with  you, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone  with  incredible  swift- 
ness in  places  where  none  but  they  could  go  three 
paces  without  falling.  The  immensity  of  the  pre- 
cipices, the  roaring  of  the  river  and  torrents 
that  run  into  it,  the  huge  craggs  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  and  the  clouds  below  you  and  about 
you,  are  objects  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  with- 
out seeing  them;  and  though  we  had  heard  many 
strange  descriptions  of  the  scene,  none  of  them  at 
all  came  up  to  it.  We  were  but  five  hours  in  per- 
forming the  whole,  from  which  you  may  judge  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  men's  motion.  We  are  now 
got  into  Piedmont,  and  stopped  a  little  while  at 
La  Ferriere,  a  small  village  about  three  quarters 
of  ^the  way  down,  but  still  among  the  clouds, 
where  we  began  to  hear  a  new  language  spoken 
round  about  us ;  at  last  we  got  quite  down,  went 
through  the  P4s  de  Suse,  a  narrow  road  among 
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the  Alps,  defended  by  two  fortresses,  and  lay  at 
Bossolens :  next  evening,  through  a  fine  avenue 
of  nine  miles  in  length,  as  straight  as  a  line,  we 
arrived  at  this  city,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
capital  of  the  principality,  and  the  residence  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  *  *  *  We  shall  stay  here,  I 
believe,  a  fortnight,  and  proceed  for  Genoa,  which 
is  three  or  four  days  journey  to  go  post. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

Turin,  Nov.  16,  N.  S.  1739. 

After  eight  days  journey  through  Green- 
land, we  arrived  at  Turin.  You  approach  it  by  a 
handsome  avenue  of  nine  miles  long,  and  quite 
straight.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vi- 
gilant dragons,  called  Dou'aniers,  who  mumbled 
us  for  some  time.  The  city  is  not  large,  as  being 
a  place  of  strength,  and  consequently  confined 
within  its  fortifications ;  it  has  many  beauties  and 
some  faults ;  among  the  first  are  streets  all  laid  out 
by  the  line,  regular  uniform  buildings,  fine  walks 
that  surround  the  whole,  and  in  general  a  good 
lively  clean  appearance :  but  the  houses  are  of 
brick  plaistered,  which  is  apt  to  want  repairing ; 

*  *  *  That  part  of  the  letter  here  omitted,  contained  only  a  description  of 
the  dtj ;  which,  as  Mr.  Gray  has  giren  it  to  Mr.  West  in  the  following  letter, 
•nd  that  in  a  more  lirely  manner,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  insert  A  li- 
^nty  I  hafe  taken  in  other  parts  of  thu  correspondence,  in  order  to  aroid  re- 
petilions. 

F 
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the  windows  of  oiled  paper,  which  is  apt  to  be 
torn ;  and  every  thing  very  slight,  which  is  apt  to 
tumble  down.  There  is  an  excellent  opera,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  carnival :  balls  every  night,  but  only 
in  the  carnival :  masquerades  too,  but  only  in  the 
carnival.  This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas 
to  Lent ;  one  half  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year  is  passed  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in 
expecting  the  future  carnival.  We  cannot  well 
subsist  upon  such  slender  diet,  no  more  than 
upon  an  execrable  Italian  comedy,  and  a  puppet- 
show,  called  Rappresentaziojie  dun  ardma  damuUa, 
which,  I  think,  are  all  the  present  diversions  of 
the  place;  except  the  Marquise  de  Cavaillacs 
Conversazione,  where  one  goes  to  see  people  play 
at  ombre  and  taroc,  a  game  with  seventy-two 
cards  all  painted  with  suns  and  moons,  and  devils 
and  monks.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  at  court ;  the 
family  are  at  present  at  a  country  palace,  called 
La  Venerie.  The  palace  here  in  town  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  gilding  and  looking-glass ;  inlaid 
floors,  carved  pannels,  and  painting,  wherever  they 
could  stick  a  brush.  I  own  I  have  not,  as  yet,  any 
where  met  with  those  grand  and  simple  works  of 
art,  that  are  to  amaze  one,  and  whose  sight  one  is 
to  be  the  better  for :  but  those  of  Nature  have  asto- 
nished me  beyond  expression.  In  our  little  journey 
up  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation, 
that  there  was  no  restraining :  not  a  precipice,  not 
a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with  religion 
and  poetry.  There  are  certain  scenes  that  would 
awe  an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of 
other  argument.     One  need  not  have  a  very  fian- 
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tastic  imagination  to  see  spirits  there  at  noon-day : 
you  have  Death  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only 
so  far  removed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without 
frighting  it.  I  am  well  persuaded  St.  Bruno  was 
a  man  of  no  common  genius,  to  choose  such  a  si- 
tuation for  his  retirement;  and  perhaps  should 
have  been  a  disciple  of  his,  had  I  been  bom  in  his 
time.  You  may  believe  Abelard  and  Heloise  were 
not  forgot  upon  this  occasion :  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
I  saw  you  too  every  now  and  then  at  a  distance 
among  the  trees ;  il  me  semble,  que  J 'at  vu  ce  chien 
de  visage  Id  quelque  part.  You  seemed  to  call  to 
me  from  the  other  side  of  the  precipice,  but  the 
noise  of  the  river  below  was  so  great,  that  I  really 
could  not  distinguish  what  you  said ;  it  seemed  to 
have  a  cadence*like  verse.  In  your  next  you  will 
be  so  good  to  let  me  know  what  it  was.  The  week 
we  have  since  passed  among  the  Alps,  has  not 
equalled  the  single  day  upon  that  mountain,  be- 
cause the  winter  was  rather  too  far  advanced,  and 
the  weather  a  little  foggy.  However,  it  did  not 
want  its  beauties ;  the  savage  rudeness  of  the  view 
is  inconceivable  without  seeing  it :  I  reckoned,  in 
one  day,  thirteen  cascades,  the  least  of  which  was, 
I  dare  say,  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  I  had 
Livy  in  the  chaise  with  me,  and  beheld  his  "  Nives 
coelo  prop^  immistse,  tecta  informia  imposita  rupi- 
bus.  pecora  jumeataque  torrida  frigore,  homines 
intonsi  et  inculti,  animalia  inanimaque  omnia  ri- 
gentia  gelu ;  omnia  confragosa,  praeruptaque." 
The  creatures  that  inhabit  them  are,  in  all  respects, 
below  humanity ;  and  most  of  them,  especially 
women,  have  the  tumidum  guttur,  which  they  call 
goscia.     Mont  Cenis,  I  confess,  carries  the  per- 

F  2 
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miBsion*  mountains  have  of  being  frightful  rather 
too  far ;  and  its  horrors  were  accompanied  with 
too  much  danger  to  give  one  time  to  reflect  upon 
their  beauties.  There  is  a  £aunily  of  the  Alpine 
monsters  I  have  mentioned,  upon  its  very  top, 
that  in  the  middle  of  winter  calmly  lay  in  their 
stock  of  provisions  and  firing,  and  so  are  buried 
in  their  hut  for  a  month  or  two  under  the  snow. 
When  we  were  down  it,  and  got  a  little  way  into 
Piedmont,  we  began  to  find  ''  Apricos  quosdam 
colles,  rivosque  prope  sylvas,  et  jam  humano  cultu 
digniora  loca."  I  read  Silius  Italicus  too,  for  the 
first  time ;  and  wished  for  you,  according  to  cus- 
tom.    We  set  out  for  Genoa  in  two  days  time. 


LETTER  XII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Genoa^  Nov.  21, 1739. 

HoRRiDOS  tractuB,  Boreeeq ;  linquens 
Regna  Taurini  fera,  molliorem 
Advehor  bruxnam,  Genuaeq ;  amantes 

Litora  soles. 

At  least  if  they  do  not,  they  have  a  very  ill  taste ; 
for  I  never  beheld  any  thing  more  amiable :  only 
figure  to  yourself  a  vast  semicircular  basin,  full 
of  fine  blue  sea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
some  sailing  out,  some  coming  in,  and  others  at 
anchor ;   and  all  round  it  palaces  and  churches 

*  A  phrase  borrowed  from  Madame  Le  Sevign^,  who  quotes  a  ban  smC  on 
Pelison,  qu'U  abutoit  de  la  permiation  qu*ont  les  honunes  d'etre  laids.  . 
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peeping  over  one  another's  heads,  gardens  and 
marble  terraces  full  of  orange  and  cypress  trees, 
fountains,  and  trellis-works  covered  with  vines, 
which  all  together  compose  the  grandest  of  thea- 
tres. This  is  the  first  coup  d'oeil,  and  is  almost  all 
I  am  yet  able  to  give  you  an  account  of,  for  we 
arrived  late  last  night.  To-day  was,  luckily,  a 
great  festival,  and  in  the  morning  we  resorted  to 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Vigne,  to  put 
up  our  little  orisons;  (I  believe  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  that  we  have  been  sometime  converts  to  the 
holy  catholic  church)  we  found  our  lady  richly 
dressed  out,  with  a  crown  of  diamonds  on  her  own 
head,  another  upon  the  child's,  and  a  constellation 
of  wax  lights  burning  before  them :  shortly  after 
came  the  Doge,  in  his  robes  of  crimson  damask, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same,  followed  by  the  senate  in 
black.  Upon  his  approach  began  a  fine  concert 
of  music,  and  among  the  rest  two  eunuchs'  voices, 
that  were  a  perfect  feast  to  ears  that  had  heard 
nothing  but  French  operas  for  a  year.  We  list- 
ened to  this,  and  breathed  nothing  but  incense 
for  two  hours.  The  Doge  is  a  very  tall,  lean, 
stately,  old  figure,  called  Costantino  Balbi ;  and 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  made  upon  the  same 
model.  They  said  their  prayers,  and  heard  an 
absurd  white  firiar  preach,  with  equal  devotion. 
After  this  we  went  to  the  Annonciata,  a  church 
built  by  the  family  Lomellini,  and  belonging  to  it ; 
which  is,  indeed,  a  most  stately  structure,  the  in- 
side wholly  marble  of  various  kinds,  except  where 
gold  and  painting  take  its  place.  From  hence  to 
the  Palazzo  Doria.  I  should  make  you  sick  of 
marble  if  I  told  you  how  it  was  lavished  here  upon 
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the  porticoes,  the  balustrades,  and  terraces,  the 
lowest  of  which  extends  quite  to  the  sea.  The 
inside  is  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  outward 
magnificence ;  the  furniture  seems  to  be  as  old  as 
the  founder  of  the  family.*  Their  great  embossed 
silver  tables  tell  you,  in  bas-relief,  his  victories  at 
sea;  how  he  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles,  tod 
how  he  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  common- 
wealth when  it  was  offered  him ;  the  rest  is  old- 
fashioned  velvet  chairs,  and  gothic  tapestry.  The 
rest  of  the  day  has  been  spent,  much  to  our  hearts' 
content,  in  cursing  French  music  and  architecture, 
and  in  singing  the  praises  of  Italy.  We  find  this 
place  so  very  fine,  that  we  are  in  fear  of  finding 
nothing  finer.  We  are  faUen  in  loye  with  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  and  hold  your  lakes  and  your 
rivers  in  vast  contempt.     This  is 

*^  The  happy  country  where  huge  lemons  grow," 

as  Waller  says ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  leav- 
ing it  in  a  week  for  Parma,  although  it  be 

The  happy  country  where  huge  cheeses  grow. 


LETTER  XIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Bologna f  Dec.  9,  N.  S.  1789- 

Our  journey  hither  has  taken  up  much  less 
time  than  I  expected.  We  left  Genoa  (a  charming 
place,  and  one  that  deserved  a  longer  stay)  the 

*  The  fanoas  Andrei  DoriA. 
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week  before  last ;  crossed  the  mountains,  and  lay- 
that  night  at  Tortona,  the  next  at  St.  Giovanni, 
and  the  morning  after  came  to  Piacenza.  .  That 
city,  (though  the  capital  of  a  dutchy)  made  so 
firippery  an  appearance,  that  instead  of  spending 
some  days  therer  as  had  been  intended,  we  only 
dined,  and  went  on  t6  Parma;  stayed  there  all 
the  following  day,  which  was  passed  in  visiting 
the  femous  works  of  Corregio  in  the  Dome,  and 
other  churches.  The  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  is  no  more 
here ;  the  King  of  Naples  has  carried^it  all  thither, 
and  the  city  had  not  merit  enough  to  detain  us  any 
longer,  so  we  proceeded  through  Reggio  to  Mode- 
na ;  this,  though  the  residence  of  its  Duke,  is  an 
ill-built  melancholy  place,  all  of  brick,  as  are  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Lombardy :  he  himself 
lives  in  a  private  manner,  with  very  little  appear- 
ance of  a  court  about  him ;  he  has  one  of  the  noblest 
collections  of  paintings  in  the  world,  which  enter- 
tained us  extremely  well  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
a  part  of  the  next ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  Bologna :  so  now  you  may  wish  us  joy  of  being 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness.  This  is  a  popu- 
lous city,  and  of  great  extent :  all  the  streets  have 
porticoes  on  both  sides,  such  as  surround  a  part 
of  Covent-garden,  a  great  relief  in  summer-time 
in  such  a  climate ;  and  from  one  of  the  principal 
gates  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin,  (where  is  a  won- 
der-working picture,  at  three  miles  distance)  runs 
a  corridore  of  the  same  sort,  lately  finished,  and, 
indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  performance.  The 
churches  here  are  more  remarkable  for  their  paint- 
ings than  architecture,  being  mostly  old  structures 
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of  brick ;  but  the  palaces  are  numerous,  and  fine 
enough  to  supply  us  with  somewhat  worth  seeing 
firom  morning  till  night.  The  country  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  hitherto,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiM  ima- 
ginable; the  roads  broad,  and  exactly  straight, 
and  on  either  hand  vast  plantations  of  trees,  chiefly 
mulberries  and  olives,  and  not  a  tree  without  a 
vine  twining  about  it  and  spreading  among  its 
branches.  This  scene,  indeed,  which  must  be  the 
most  lovely  in  the  world  during  the  proper  season, 
is  at  present  all  deformed  by  the  winter,  which 
here  is  rigorous  enough  for  the  time  it  lasts ;  but 
one  still  sees  the  skeleton  of  a  charming  place,  and 
reaps  the  benefit  of  its  product,  for  the  firuits  and 
provisions  are  admirable;  in  short,  you  find  every 
thing,  that  luxury  can  desire,  in  perfection.  We 
have  now  been  here  a  week,  and  shall  stay  some 
little  time  longer.  We  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appennine  mountains ;  it  will  take  up  three  days 
to  cross  them,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  Florence, 
where  we  shall  pass  the  Christmas.  Till  then  we 
must  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  is 
doing  in  England,  for  our  letters  are  to  meet  us 
there :  if  I  do  not  find  four  or  five  firom  you  alone, 
I  shall  wonder. 


LETTER  XIV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS  MOTHER. 

florenccy  Dec.  19,  N.  S.  1739. 

We  spent  twelve  days  at  Bologna,  (chiefly 
as  most  travellers  do)  in  seeing  sights ;  for  as  we 
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knew  no  mortal  there,  and  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
get  admission  into  any  Italian  house,  without  very 
particular  recommendations,  we  could  see  no  com- 
pany but  in  public  places  ;  and  there  are  none  in 
that  city  but  the  churches.  We  saw,  therefore, 
churches,  palaces,  and  pictures  from  morning  to 
night ;  and  the  1 5th  of  this  month  set  out  for  Flo- 
rence, and  began  to  cross  the  Appennine  moun- 
tains ;  we  travelled  among  and  upon  them  all  that 
day,  and,  as  it  was  but  indifferent  weather,  were 
commonly  in  the  middle  of  thick  clouds,  that  ut- 
terly deprived  us  of  a  sight  of  their  beauties :  for 
this  vast  chain  of  hills  has  its  beauties,  and  all  the 
vallies  are  cultivated  ;  even  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  many  of  them  so  within  a  little  of  their 
very  tops.  They  are  not  so  horrid  as  the  Alps, 
though  pretty  near  as  high ;  and  the  whole  road 
is  admirably  well  kept,  and  paved  throughout, 
which  is  a  length  of  fourscore  miles,  and  more:  we 
left  the  Pope's  dominions,  and  lay  that  night  in 
those  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Fiorenzuola;  a  paltry 
little  town,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Giogo,  which  is 
the  highest  of  them  all.  Next  morning  we  went 
up  it;  the  post-house  is  upon  its  very  top,  and 
usually  involved  in  clouds,  or  half  buried  in  the 
snow.  Indeed  there  was  none  of  the  last  at  the 
time  we  were  there,  but  it  was  still  a  dismal  ha- 
bitation. The  descent  is  most  excessively  steep, 
and  the  turnings  very  short  and  frequent ;  how- 
ever, we  performed  it  without  any  danger,  and  in 
coming  dovra  could  dimly  discover  Florence,  and 
the  beautiful  plain  about  it,  through  the  mists; 
but  enough  to  convince  us,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
noblest  prospects  upon  earth  in  summer.    That 
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afternoon  we  got  thither;  and  Mr.  Mann,*  the  re- 
sident, had  sent  his  servant  to  meet  us  at  the 
gates,  and  conduct  us  to  his  house.  He  is  the 
best  and  most  obliging  person  in  the  world.  The 
next  .night  we  were  introduced  at  the  Prince  of 
Craon's  assembly  (he  has  the  chief  power  here  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  absence).  The  Princess,  and 
he,  were  extremely  civil  to  the  name  of  Walpole, 
so  we  were  asked  to  stay  supper,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  you  may  come  and  sup  here 
whenever  you  please;  for  after  the  first  invita- 
tion this  is  always  understood.  We  have  also 
been  at  the  Countess  Suarez's,  a  favourite  of  the 
late  Duke,  and  one  that  gives  the  first  movement 
to  every  thing  gay  that  is  going  forward  here. 
The  news  is  every  day  expected  from  Vienna,  of 
the  Great  Dutchess's  delivery ;  if  it  be  a  boy,  here 
will  be  all  sorts  of  balls,  masquerades,  operas,  and 
illuminations ;  if  not,  we  must  wait  for  the  carni- 
val, when  all  those  things  come  of  course.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  impossible  to  want  entertainment : 
the  famous  gallery,  alone,  is  an  amusement  for 
months ;  we  commonly  pass  two  or  three  hours 
every  morning  in  it,  and  one  has  perfect  leisure  to 
consider  all  its  beauties.  You  know  it  contains 
many  hundred  antique  statues,  such  as  the  whole 
world  cannot  match,  besides  the  vast  collection  of 
paintings,  medals,  and  precious  stones,  such  as  no 
other  prince  was  ever  master  of;  in  short,  all  that 
the  rich  and  powerful  house  of  Medicis  has  in  so 
many  years  got  together.!    And  besides  this  city 

*  Now  Sir  Honce  Mann,  and  en^oy  extraordinary  at  the  same  court. 

t  He  catalogoed  and  made  occasional  ihort  remarks  on  the  pictures,  &c.  which 
be  saw  here,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  many  of  which  are  in  my  possession,  but 
It  would  haTe  swelled  this  work  too  much  if  I  had  inserted  them. 
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abounds  with  so  many  palaces  and  churches,  that 
you  can  hardly  place  yourself  any  where  without 
having  some  fine  one  in  view,  or  at  least  some 
statue  or  fountain,  magnificently  adorned ;  these, 
undoubtedly,  are  far  more  numerous  than  Grenoa 
can  pretend  to  ;  yet,  in  its  general  appearance,  I 
cannot  think  that  Florence  equals  it  in  beauty. 
Mr.  Walpole  is  just  come  from  being  presented  to 
the  Electress  Palatine  Dowager ;  she  is  a  sister  of 
the  late  Great  Duke's ;  a  stately  old  lady,  that 
never  goes  out  but  to  church,  and  then  she  has 
guards,  and  eight  horses  to  her  coach.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  much  ceremony,  standing  under 
a  huge  black  canopy,  and,  after  a  few  minutes 
talking,  she  assured  him  of  her  good  will,  and  dis- 
missed him :  she  never  sees  any  body  but  thus  in 

form ;   and  so  she  passes  her  life,^  poor  woman ! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


LETTER    XV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

Florence^  Jan.  15,  1740. 

I  THINK  I  have  not  yet  told  you  how  we 
left  that  charming  place  Genoa :  how  we  crossed 
a  mountain,  aU  of  green  marble,  caUed  Buchetto : 
how  we  came  to  Tortona,  and  waded  through  the 
mud  to  come  to  Castel  St.  Giovanni,  and  there  eat 
mustard  and  sugar  with  a  dish  of  crows  gizzards  : 

*  Persons  of  Tery  High  imnk,  and  withal  rery  good  sense,  will  only  feel  Che 
pathos  of  this  exclamation. 
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I 

secondly,  how  we  passed  the  famous  plains 

Qui  Treble  glaucas  salices  intersecat  undi, 

Arvoque  Romanis  nobilitata  malis. 
Visus  adhuc  ainnis  veteri  de  dade  rubere, 

£t  suspirantes  ducere  mcestus  aquas ; 
Maurorumque  ala,  et  nigne  increbrescere  turmsBy 

£t  puka  Ausooidum  ripa  sonare  fugIL 

Nor,  thirdly,  how  we  passed  through  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Modena,  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Pope;  stayed  twelve  days  at  Bologna;  crossed  the 
Appennines,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  Florence. 
None  of  these  things  have  I  told  you,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  tell  you,  till  you  ask  me  some  questions 
concerning  them.  No  not  even  of  Florence  itself, 
except  that  it  is  as  fine  as  possible,  and  has  every 
thing  in  it  that  can  bless  the  eyes.  But,  before  I 
enter  into  particulars,  you  must  make  your  peace 
both  with  me  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  who,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  highly  and  justly  offended  at  you 
for  not  inquiring  long  before  this,  concerning  her 
symmetry  and  proportions.  *  *  * 


LETTER    XVI. 
MR.  WEST  TO   MR.  GRAY. 

ELEGIA.* 

Ergo  desidiee  videor  tibi  crimine  dignus ; 

Et  meritd :  victas  do  tibi  sponte  manus. 
Arguor  et  veteres  nimium  conteronere  Musas, 

Irata  et  nobis  est  Mediceea  Venug. 

*  The  letter  which  accompanied  this  little  elegy  b  not  extant.    Plrobahlj  it 
was  only  inclosed  iu  one  to  Mr.  Walpole. 
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Mene  igitur  statuas  et  inaoia  laza  vereri  1 

Stultule  I  marmore^  quid  mihi  cam  Venere  1 
Hk  veroBy  h)c  vivee,  Veneres,  et  mille  per  urbem, 

Quarum  nulla  queat  non  placuisse  Jovi. 
Cedite  Romans  formosae  et  cedite  Graisy 

SintquS  oblita  Helens  nomen  et  Hermionee ! 
Et,  quascunque  refert  eetas  vetus,  Heroinee : 

Unus  honor  nostris  jam  venet  Angliasin. 
Oh  quales  vultus.  Oh  quantum  numen  ocellis ! 

I  nunc  et  Tuscas  improbe  confer  opes. 
Ne  tamen  hsc  obtusa  nimis  preecordia  credas, 

Neu  me  adeo  nulli  Pallade  progenitum : 
Testor  Pieridumque  umbras  et  flumina  Pindi 

Me  quoque  Calliopes  semper  amasse  choros ; 
£t  dudum  Ausonias  urbes,  et  visere  Graias 

Cura  est,  ingenio  si  licet  ire  meo : 
Sive  est  Phidiacum  marmor,  seu  Mentoris  eera, 

Seu  paries  Coo  nobilis  e  calamo ; 
Nee  minus  artificum  magna  argumenta  recentiim 

Romanique  decus  nominis  et  Veneti : 
Qui  Furor  et  Mayors  et  seevo  in  Marmore  vultus, 

Quaque  et  formoso  moUior  sre  Venus. 
Qudque  loquax  spirat  fucus,  vivique  labores, 

£t  quicquid  calamo  duldilis  ausa  manus : 
H)c  nemora,  et  sola  mcerens  Melibceus  in  umbra, 

Lymphaque  muscoso  prosiliens  lapide ; 
Illlc  migus  opus,  faciesque  in  pariete  m^jor 

Exurgens,  DivCim  et  numina  Coelicoldm  ; 
O  vos  ftaelices,  quibus  hsec  cognoscere  fas  est, 

Et  tot&  Italii,  qua  patet  usque,  frui ! 
Nulla  dies  vobis  eat  injucunda,  nee  usquam 

Norltis  quid  sit  tempora  amara  pati. 
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LETTER   XVIL 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Florence^  March  19, 1740. 

The  Pope  is  at  last  dead,  and  we  are  to 
set  out  for  Rome  on  Monday  next.  The  conclave 
is  still  sitting  there,  and  likely  to  continue  so  some 
time  longer,  as  the  two  French  cardinals  are  but 
just  arrived,  and  the  German  ones  are  still  expect- 
ed. It  agrees  mighty  ill  with  those  that  remain 
inclosed:  Ottoboni  is  already  dead  of  an  apo- 
plexy ;  Altieri  and  several  others  are  said  to  be 
dying  or  very  bad :  yet  it  is  not  expected  to  break 
up  till  after  Easter.  We  shall  lie  at  Sienna  the 
first  night,  spend  a  day  there,  and  in  two  more  get 
to  Rome.  One  begins  to  see  in  this  country  the 
first  promises  of  an  Italian  spring,  clear  uncloud- 
ed skies,  and  warm  suns,  such  as  are  not  often 
felt  in  England  ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  at  pre- 
sent you  have  your  proportion  of  them,  and  that 
all  your  frosts,  and  snows,  and  short-breaths  are, 
by  this  time,  utterly  vanished.  I  have  nothing 
new  or  particular  to  inform  yoxi  of;  and  if  you  see 
things  at  home  go  on  much  in  their  old  course, 
you  must  not  imagine  them  more  various  abroad. 
The  diversions  of  a  Florentine  Lent  are  composed 
of  a  sermon  in  the  morning,  full  of  hell  and  the  de- 
vil ;  a  dinner  at  noon,  fuD  of  fish  and  meagre  diet; 
and,  in  the  evening,  what  is  called  a  conversazione, 
a  sort  of  assembly  at  the  principal  people's  houses, 

*  Clement  the  Twelfth. 
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full  of  I  cannot  tell  what :   besides  this^  there  is 
twice  a  week  a  very  grand  concert.  *  *  * 


LETTER    XVni. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Rome,  Jpnl2,  N.  S.  1740. 

This  is  the  third  day  since  we  came  to  Rome, 
but  the  first  hour  I  have  had  to  write  to  you  in. 
The  journey  from  Florence  cost  us  four  days,  one 
of  which  was  spent  at  Sienna,  an  agreeable,  clean, 
old  city,  of  no  great  magnificence,  or  extent ;  but 
in  a  fine  situation,  and  good  air.  What  it  has 
most  considerable  is  its  cathedral,  a  huge  pile  of 
marble,  black  and  white  laid  alternately,  and  la- 
boured with  a  gothic  niceness  and  delicacy  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Within  too  are  some  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  of  considerable  hands.  The 
sight  of  this,  and  some  collections  that  were  shewed 
us  in  private  houses,  were  a  sufficient  employment 
for  the  little  time  we  were  to  pass  there ;  and  the 
next  morning  we  set  forward  on  our  journey 
through  a  country  very  oddly  composed :  for  some 
miles  you  have  a  continual  scene  of  little  moun- 
tains cultivated  from  top  to  bottom  with  rows  of 
olive-trees,  or  else  elms,  each  of  which  has  its  vine 
twining  about  it,  and  mixing  with  the  branches  ; 
and  com  sown  between  all  the  ranks.  This,  di- 
versified with  numerous  smaU  houses  and  con- 
vents, makes  the  most  agreeable  prospect  in  the 
world  :  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  alters  to  black  bar- 
ren hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  that  seem 
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never  to  have  been  capable  of  culture,  and  are  as 
ugly  as  useless.     Such  is  the  country  for  some 
time  before  one  comes  to  mount  Radicofani,  a  ter- 
rible black  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  we  were  to 
lodge  that  night.     It  is  very  high,  and  difficult  of 
ascent,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  we  were  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poor  horses  that 
drew  us.     This  accident  obliged  another  chaise, 
which  was  coming  down,  to  stop  also ;  and  out  of 
it  peeped  a  figure  in  a  red  cloak,  with  a  handker- 
chief tied  round  its  head,  which,  by  its  voice  and 
mien,  seemed  a  fat  old  woman ;  but,  upon  getting 
out,  appeared  to  be  a  Senesino,  who  was  returning 
firom  Naples  to  Sienna,  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
residence.     On  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
is  an  old  fortress,  and  near  it  a  house  built  by  one 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  for  a  hunting  seat,  but  now 
converted  into  an  inn :  it  is  the  shell  of  a  large  fa- 
bric, but  such  an  inside,  such  chambers,  and  ac- 
commodations, that  your  cellar  is  a  palace  in  com- 
parison ;  and  your  cat  sups  and  lies  much  better 
than  we  did ;  for,  it  being  a  saint's  eve,  there  were 
nothing  but  eggs.    We  devoured  our  meagre  fare, 
and,  after  stopping  up  the  windows  with  the  quilts, 
were  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  straw  beds  in  our 
clothes.  Such  are  the  conveniences  in  a  road,  that  is, 
as  it  were,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  the  world. 
Just  on  the  other  side  of  this  mountain,  at  Ponte- 
Centino,  one  enters  the  patrimony  of  the  church ; 
a  most  delicious  country,  but  thinly  inhabited. 
That  night  brought  us  to  Viterbo,  a  city  of  a  more 
lively  appearance  than  any  we  had  lately  met 
with;   die  houses  have  glass  windows,  which  is 
not  very  usual  here,  and  most  of  the  streets  are 
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terminated  by  a  handsome  fountain.     Here  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  breaking  our  fast  on  the  leg  of  an 
old  hare,  and  some  broiled  crows.     Next  morn- 
ing in  descending  mount  Viterbo,  we  first  disco- 
vered (though  at  near  thirty  miles  distance)  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  a  little  after  began  to  en- 
ter on  an  old  Roman  pavement,  with  now  and 
then  a  ruined  tower  or  a  sepulchre  on  each  hand. 
We  now  had  a  clear  view  of  the  city,  though  not 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  coming  along  a  plain 
quite  upon  a  level  with  it ;  however,  it  appeared 
very  vast,  and  surrounded  with  magtiificent  villas 
and  gardens.     We  soon  after  crossed  the  Tiber,  a 
river  that  ancient  Rome  made  more  considerable 
than  any  merit  of  its  own  could  have  done :  how- 
ever,  it  is  not  contemptibly   small,  but  a  good 
handsome  stream ;  very  deep,  yet  somewhat  of  a 
muddy  complexion.     The  first  entrance  of  Rome 
is  prodigiously  striking.     It  is  by  a  noble  gate, 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  and   adorned  with 
statues :  this  brings  you  into  a  large  square,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  vast  obelisk  of  granite,  and  in 
front  you  have  at  one  view  two  churches  of  a  hand- 
some architecture,  and  so  much  alike  that  they 
are  called  the  twins ;  with  three  streets,  the  mid- 
dlemost of  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Rome. 
As  high  as  my  expectation  was  raised,  I  confess, 
the  magnificence  of  this  city  infinitely  surpasses  it. 
You  cannot  pass  along  a  street  but  you  have  views 
of  some  palace,  or  church  or  square,  or  fountain, 
the  most  picturesque  and  noble  one  can  imagine. 
We  have  not  yet  set  about  considering  its  beau- 
ties, ancient  and  modern,  with  attention ;  but  have 
already  taken  a  slight  transient  view  of  some  of 
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the  most  remarkable.  St.  Peter's  I  saw  the  day 
after  we  arrived,  and  was  struck  dumb  with  won- 
der. I  there  saw  the  Cardinal  d'Auvergne,  one 
of  the  French  ones,  who,  upon  coming  off  his  jour- 
ney, immediately  repaired  hither  to  offer  up  his 
vows  at  the  high  altar,  and  went  directly  into  the 
Conclave  ;  the  doors  of  which  we  saw  opened  to 
him,  and  all  the  other  immured  cardinals  came 
thither  to  receive  him.  Upon  his  entrance  they 
were  closed  again  directly.  It  is  supposed  they 
will  not  come  to  an  agreement  about  a  pope  till 
after  Easter,  though  the  confinement  is  very  disa- 
greeable. I  have  hardly  philosophy  enough  to 
see  the  infinity  of  fine  things,  that  are  here  daily 
in  the  power  of  any  body  that  has  money,  without 
regretting  the  want  of  it ;  but  custom  has  the 
power  of  making  things  easy  to  one.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  though 
I  have  the  two  boys  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borgese,  where  they  go  a-shooting  almost  every 
day ;  it  was  at  a  distance,  indeed,  for  we  did  not 
choose  to  meet  them,  as  you  may  imagine.  This 
letter  (like  all  those  the  English  send,  or  receive) 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  that  family,  before 
it  comes  to  those  it  was  intended  for.  They  do  it 
more  honour  than  it  deserves ;  and  all  they  will 
learn  firom  thence  will  be,  that  I  desire  you  to  give 
my  duty  to  my  father,  and  wherever  else  it  is 
due,  and  that  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    XIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

Rome^  April  15, 1740.  Good  Friday^ 

To-day  I  am  just  come  from  paying  my 
adoration  at  St.  Peter  s  to  three  extraordinary 
reliques,  which  are  exposed  to  public  view  only 
on  these  two  days  in  the  whole  year,  at  which 
time  all  the  confraternities  in  the  city  come  in  pro- 
cession to  see  them.  It  was  something  extremely 
novel  to  see  that  vast  church,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world,  undoubtedly,  illuminated  (for 
it  was  night)  by  thousands  of  little  crystal  lamps, 
disposed  in  the  figure  of  a  huge  cross  at  the  high 
altar,  and  seeming  to  hang  alone  in  the  air.  All 
the  light  proceeded  from  this,  and  had  the  most 
singular  effect  imaginable  as  one  entered  the  great 
door.  Soon  after  came  one  after  another,  I  be- 
Ueve  thirty  processions,  all  dressed  in  linen  frocks, 
and  girt  with  a  cord,  their  heads  covered  with  a 
cowl  all  over,  only  two  holes  to  see  through  left. 
Some  of  them  were  all  black,  others  red,  others 
white,  others  party-coloured ;  these  were  conti- 
nually coming  and  going  with  their  tapers  and  cru- 
cifixes before  them ;  and  to  each  company,  as  they 
arrived  and  knelt  before  the  great  altar,  were 
shewn  from  a  balcony,  at  a  great  height,  the  three 
wonders ;  which  are,  you  must  know,  the  head  of 
the  spear  that  wounded  Christ ;  St.  Veronica's 
handkerchief,  with  the  miraculous  impression  of 
his  face  upon  it ;  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross ;  on 
the  sight  of  which  the  people  thump  their  breasts, 
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and  kiss  the  pavement  with  vast  devotion.  The 
tragical  part  of  the  ceremony  is  half  a  dozen 
wretched  creatures,  who  with  their  faces  covered, 
but  naked  to  the  waist,  are  in  a  side  chapel  dis- 
ciplining themselves  with  scourges  full  of  iron 
prickles ;  but  really  in  earnest,  as  our  eyes  can  tes- 
tify, which  saw  their  backs  and  arms  so  raw  we 
should  have  taken  it  for  a  red  satin  doublet  torn, 
and  shewing  the  skin  through,  had  we  not  been 
convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  blood  which  was 
plentifully  sprinkled  about  them.  It  is  late;  I 
give  you  joy  of  Porto  Bello,  and  many  other  things, 
which  I  hope  are  all  true.  *  *  *  * 


LETTER    XX. 
MR.  GRAY    TO  MR.  WEST. 

Tivoli,  May  20,  1740. 

This  day  being  in  the  palace  of  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  laid  his  most  serene 
commands  upon  me  to  write  to  Mr.  West,  and  said 
he  thought  it  for  his  glory,  that  I  should  draw  up 
an  inventory  of  all  his  most  serene  possessions  for 
the  said  West's  perusal. — Imprimis,  a  house,  be- 
ing in  circumference  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  two  feet 
and  an  inch ;  the  said  house  containing  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  to  wit,  a  great  room.  Item,  ano.- 
ther  great  room ;  item,  a  bigger  room ;  item,  ano- 
ther room ;  item,  a  vast  room ;  item,  a  sixth  of  the 
same ;  a  seventh  ditto ;  an  eighth  as  before ;  a 
ninth  as  aforesaid;  a  tenth  (see  No.  1.);  item, 
ten  more  such,  besides  twenty  besides,  which  not 
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to  be  too  particular,  we  shall  pass  over.  The  said 
rooms  contain  nine  chairs^  two  tables,  five  stools, 
and  a  cricket.  From  whence  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  garden,  containing  two  millions,  of  superfine 
laurel  hedges,  a  clump  of  cypress  trees,  and  half 
the  river  Teverone,  that  pisses  into  two  thousand 
several  chamber-pots.  Finis. — Dame  Nature  de- 
sired me  to  put  in  a  list  of  her  little  goods  and 
chattels,  and,  as  they  were  small,  to  be  very  mi- 
nute about  them.  She  has  built  here  three  or  four 
little  mountains,  and  laid  them  out  in  an  irregu- 
lar semicircle ;  from  certain  others  behind,  at  a 
greater  distance,  she  has  dravm  a  canal,  into  which 
she  has  put  a  little  river  of  her*s,  called  Anio ;  she 
has  cut  a  huge  cleft  between  the  two  innermost  of 
her  four  hills,  and  there  she  has  left  it  to  its  own 
disposal ;  which  she  has  no  sooner  done,  but  like 
a  heedless  chit,  it  tumbles  headlong  down  a  decli- 
vity fifty  feet  perpendicular,  breaks  itself  all  to 
shatters,  and  is  converted  into  a  shower  of  rain, 
where  the  sun  forms  many  a  bow,  red,  green,  blue, 
and  yellow.  To  get  out  of  our  metaphors  with- 
out any  further  trouble,  it  is  the  most  noble  sight 
in  the  world.  The  weight  of  that  quantity  of  wa- 
ters, and  the  force  they  fall  with,  have  worn  the 
rocks  they  throw  themselves  among  into  a  thousand 
irregular  crags,  and  to  a  vast  depth.  In  this 
channel  it  goes  boiling  along  with  a  mighty  noise 
till  it  comes  to  another  steep,  where  you  see  it  a 
second  time  come  roaring  down  (but  first  you  must 
walk  two  miles  farther)  a  greater  height  than  be- 
fore, but  not  with  that  quantity  of  waters ;  for,  by 
this  time  it  has  divided  itself,  being  crossed  and  op- 
posed by  the  rocks,  into  four  several  streams,  each 
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of  which,  in  emulation  of  the  great  one,  will  tumble 
down  too ;  and  it  does  tumble  down,  but  not  from 
an  equally  elevated  place  ;  so  that  you  have  at  one 
view  aD  these  cascades  intermixed  with  groves  of 
olive  and  little  woods,  the  mountains  rising  behind 
them,  and  on  the  top  of  one  (that  which  forms  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  half-circle's  horns)  is  seated 
the  town  itself.  At  the  very  extremity  of  that  ex- 
tremity, on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  stands  the 
Sybils'  temple,  the  remains  of  a  little  rotunda,  sur- 
rounded with  its  portico,  above  half  of  whose 
beautiful  Corinthian  pillars  are  standing  and  entire; 
all  this  on  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  open  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  here  and  there  a  little  castle  on  a 
hillock,  and  the  city  itself  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
horizon,  indistinctly  seen  (being  eighteen  miles  off) 
except  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which,  if  you  look 
out  of  your  window,  wherever  you  are,  I  suppose 
you  can  see.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  a  little  below 
the  first  fall,  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  hanging 
over  that  torrent,  are  little  ruins  which  they  ;shew 
you  for  Horace's  house,  a  curious  situation  to  ob- 
serve the 


Preeceps  Anio,  et  Tiburai  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis." 


Maecenas  did  not  care  for  such  a  noise,  it  seems, 
and  built  him  a  house  (which  they  also  carry  one 
to  see)  so  situated  that  it  sees  nothing  at  aU  of  the 
matter,  and  for  any  thing  he  knew  there  might  be 
no  such  river  in  thfe  world.  Horace  had  another 
house  on  the  other  side  of  theTeverone,  oppoMte  to 
Maecenas's ;  and  they  told  us  there  was  a  bridge  of 
communication,  by 'which ''  andava  il  detto  Signor 
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per  trastuUarsi col  istesso  Orazio."  In  coming  hither 
we  crossed  the  Aquae  Albulae,  a  vile  little  brook  that 
stinks  like  a  fury,  and  they  say  it  has  stunk  so 
these  thousand  years.  I  forgot  the  Piscina  of 
Quintilius  Varus,  where  he  used  to  keep  certain 
little  fishes.  This  is  very  entire,  and  ^ere  is  a 
piece  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  it  too ;  in  the 
garden  below  is  old  Rome,  built  in  little,  just  as  it 
was,  they  say.  There  are  seven  temples  in  it,  and 
no  houses  at  all :  they  say  there  were  none. 

^         May  21. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  twelve  miles 
out  of  our  way  to  Palestrina.  It  has  rained  all 
day  as  if  heaven  and  us  were  coming  together. 
See  my  honesty,  I  do  not  mention  a  syllable  of 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  because  I  really  did  not  see 
it ;  which,  I  think,  is  pretty  well  for  an  old  travel- 
ler. So  we  returned  along  the  Via  Praenestina, 
saw  the  Lacus  Gabinus  and  Regillus,  where,  you 
know.  Castor  and  Pollux  appeared  upon  a  certain 
occasion.  And  many  a  good  old  tomb  we  left  on 
each  hand,  and  many  an  aqueduct, 

Dumb  are  whose  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  whole  modern  ones,  works 
of  popes,  that  run  about  thirty  miles  a-piece  in 
length ;  one  of  them  conveys  still  the  famous 
Aqua  Virgo  to  Rome,  and  adds  vast  beauty  to  the 
prospect.  So  we  came  to  Rome  again,  where 
wa^d  for  us  a  splendidissimo  regalo  of  letters ;  in 
one  of  which  came  you,  with  your  huge  characters 
and  wide  intervals,  staring.  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  I  expect  you  should  take  a  handsome  erow- 
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<j[uill  when  you  write  to  me,  and  not  leave  room  for 
a  pin's  point  in  four  sides  of  a  sheet  royal.  Do. 
you  but  find  matter,  I  will  find  spectacles. 

I  have  more  time  than  I  thought,  and  I  will  em- 
ploy it  in  telling  you  about  a  ball  that  we  were  at 
the  other  evening.  Figure  to  yourself  a  Roman 
villa ;  all  its  little  apartments  thrown  open,  and 
lighted  up  to  the  best  advantage.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery,  a  fine  concert,  in  which  La  Di- 
amantina,  a  famous  virtuoso,  played  on  the  violin 
divinely,  and  sung  angelically;  Giovannino  and 
Pasqualini  (great  names  in  musical  story)  also  per- 
formed miraculously.  On  each  side-  were  ranged 
all  the  secular  grand  monde  of  Rome,  the  ambas- 
sadors, princesses,  and  all  that.  Among  the  rest 
II  Serenissimo  Pretendente  (as  the  Mantova  ga- 
zette calls  him)  displayed  his  rueful  length  of  per- 
son, with  his  two  young  ones,  and  all  his  ministry 
around  him.  "  Poi  nacque  un  grazioso  ballo,** 
where  the  world  danced,  and  I  sat  in  a  comer  re- 
galing myself  with  ice  fruits,  and  other  pleasant 
rinfrescatives. 


LETTER   XXI. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  WEST. 

Romey  Mayy  1740. 

Mater  rosarum,  cui  tenerae  vigent 
AursB  Favont,  cui  Venus  it  comes 
Lasciva,  Nympharum  choreis 
Et  volucrum  celebrata  cantu ! 
Die,  non  inertem  fadlere  qu&  diem 
Amat  sub  umbr^,  seu  sinit  aureum 
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Dormire  plectrum,  seu  retentat 
Pierio*  Zephyrinus  antro 
Furore  dulci  plenus,  et  immemor 
ReptantiB  inter  frigora  Tusculi 
ITmbrosa,  vel  coUes  Amici 
Palladiee  supeirantis  AlbcB. 
Dilecta  Fauno,  et  capripedum  choris 
Pineta,  testor  V08>  Anio  minax 
Qusecunque  per  clivos  volutus 
Preecipiti  treraefecit  amne, 
Ulius  altum  Tibur,  et  ^sulee 
Audtsse  sylvas  nomen  amabilesy 
Illius  et  gratas  Latinis 
Naiasin  ingeminsUse  rupes: 
Nam  me  Latinee  Naiades  uvid^ 
Vid^re  npky  quk  niveas  levi 
Tarn  seepe  lavit  rore  plumas 
Dulc^  canens  Venusinus  ales  ; 
Mirum !  canenti  conticuit  nemus, 
Sacrique  fontes,  et  retinent  adhuc 
(Sic  Musa  jussit)  saxa  molles 
Docta  modos,  veteresque  lauri. 
Mirare  nee  iu  me  citharee  rudem 
Claudis  laborantem  numeris :  loca 
Amcena,  jucundumque  ver  in- 
-corapositum  docuere  carmen ; 
Hserent  sub  orani  nam  folio  nigri 
Phoebea  lucl  (credite)  somnia, 
Argutiusque  et  lympha  et  aurce 
Nescio  quid  solito  loquuntur. 

I  am  to-day  just  returned  from  Alba,  a  good 
deal  fatigued ;  for  you  know  the  Appian  is  some- 
what tiresome.f    We  dined  at  Pompey's ;  he  in- 

*  He  entitled  this  charming  ode,  "  Ad  C.  FaTonium  Zephyrinum,"  and  writ 
it  immediately  after  hb  journey  to  Frescati  and  the  cascades  ofUvoli,  which  he 
describes  in  the  preceding  letter. 

t  However  whimsical  tliis  humour  may  appear  to  some  readers,  I  chose  to  in- 
sert it,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  extremely 
ikiUed  in  the  customs  of  the  ancientRomans  ;  and  has  catalogued,  in  his  common 
place  book,  their  various  eatables,  wines,  perfumes,  clothes,  medicines,  &c.  with 
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deed  was  gone  for  a  few  days  to  his  Tusculan,  but 
by  the  care  of  his  Villicus,  we  made  an  admirable 
meal.  We  had  the  dugs  of  a  pregnant  sow,  a  pea- 
cock, a  dish  of  thrushes,  a  noble  scarus  just  fresh 
from  the  Tyrrhene,  and  some  conchylia  of  the  lake 
with  garum  sauce :  for  my  part  I  never  eat  better 
at  Lucullus's  table.  We  drank  half  a  dozen  cy- 
athi  a-piece  of  ancient  Alban  to  Pholoe's  health ; 
and,  after  bathing,  and  playing  an  hour  at  ball, 
we  mounted  our  essedum  again,  and  proceeded 
up  the  mount  to  the  temple.  The  priests  there 
entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  wonderful 
shower  of  birds'  eggs,  that  had  fallen  two  days 
before,  which  had  no  sooner  touched  the  ground, 
but  they  were  converted  into  gudgeons  ;  as  also 
that  the  night  past  a  dreadful  voice  had  been  heard 
out  of  the  Adytum,  which  spoke  Greek  during  a 
full  half  hour,  but  nobody  understood  it.  But 
quitting  my  Romanities,  to  your  great  joy  and 
mine,  let  me  tell  you  in  plain  English,  that  we 
come  from  Albano.  The  present  town  lies  within 
the  inclosure  of  Pompey's  villa  in  ruins.  The  Ap- 
pian  way  runs  through  it,  by  the  side  of  which,  a 
little  farther,  is  a  large  old  tomb,  with  five  pyra- 
mids upon  it,  which  the  learned  suppose  to  be  the 
burying-place  of  the  family,  because  they  do  not 
know  whose  it  can  be  else.  But  the  vulgar  assure 
you  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Curiatii,  and  by  that 
name  (such  is  their  power)  it  goes.  One  drives  to 
Castel  Gondolfo,  a  house  of  the  Pope's,  situated 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  CoUinette,  that  forms  a 
brim  to  the  basin,  commonly  called  the  Alban  lake. 

great  precision,  referring  under  every  article  to  passages  in  the  poets  and  histo- 
rians where  their  names  arc  mentioned. 
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It  is  seven  miles  round  ;  and  directly  opposite  to 
you,  on  the  other  side,  rises  the  Mons  Albanus, 
much  taller  than  the  rest,  along  whose  side  are  still 
discoverable  (not  to  common  eyes)  certain  little 
ruins  of  the  old  Alba  longa.  They  had  need  be 
very  little,  as  having  been  nothing  but  ruins  ever 
since  the  days  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  On  its  top  is 
a  house  of  the  Constable  Colona's,  where  stood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Gondolfo,  are  the  famous  outlets  of  the  lake,  built 
with  hewn  stone,  a  mile  and  a  half  under  ground. 
livy,  you  know,  amply  informs  us  of  the  foolish 
occasion  of  this  expense,  and  gives  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  all  my  erudition,  that  I  may 
appear  considerable  in  your  eyes.  This  is  the 
prospect  from  one  window  of  the  palace.  From 
another  you  have  the  whole  Campagna,  the  city, 
Antium,  and  the  Tyrrene  sea  (twelve  miles  distant) 
so  distinguishable,  that  you  may  see  the  vessels 
sailing  upon  it.  All  this  is  charming.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  says  our  memory  sees  more  than  our  eyes  in 
this  country.  Which  is  extremely  true ;  since  for 
realities,  Windsor,  or  Richmond  Hill,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  Albano  or  Frescati.  I  am  now  at 
home,  and  going  to  the  window  to  tell  you  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  Italian  nights,  which,  in  truth, 
are  but  just  begim  (so  backward  has  the  spring 
been  here,  and  every  where  else,  they  say).  There 
is  a  moon !  there  are  stars  for  you !  Do  you  not  hear 
the  fountain  ?  Do  not  you  smell  the  orange  flow- 
ers? That  building  yonder  is  the  convent  of  S.  Isi- 
dore; and  that  eminence,  with  the  cypress  trees  and 
pines  upon  it,  the  top  of  M.  Quirinal.  This  is  all 
true,  and  yet  my  prospect  is  not  two  hundred  yards 
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in  length.  We  send  you  some  Roman  inscriptions 
to  entertain  you.  The  first  two  are  modem,  trans- 
cribed from  the  Vatican  library  by  Mr.  Walpole. 

Pontifices  olim  quern  fiindavere  priores, 
Pnecipu^  Sixtus  perficit  arte  tholum  ;* 

£t  Sixti  tantum  se  gloria  tollit  in  altum. 
Quantum  se  Sixti  nobile  tollit  opus  : 

Magnus  hones  magni  fundamina  ponere  templi, 
Sed  finem  caeptis  ponere  major  honos. 

Saxa  agit  Amphion,  Thebana  ut  meenia  condat : 
Sixtus  et  immensee  pondera  molis  agitf 

Saxa  trahunt  ambo  long^  diversa :  sed  arte 
Heec  trahit  Amphion ;  Sixtus  et  arte  trahit. 

At  tantum  exsuperat  Dircceum  Amphiona  Sixtus, 
Quantum  hie  exsuperat  ceetera  saxa  lapis. 

Mine  is  ancient,  and  I  think  not  less  curious. 
It  is  exactly  transcribed  from  a  sepulchral  marble, 
at  the  villa  Giustiniani.  I  put  stops  to  it,  when  I 
understand  it. 

DIs  Manibus 

Claudiae,  Pistes 

Primus  Conjugi 

Optumae,  Sanctae, 

Et  Piae,  Benemeritate. 
Non  aequosy  Parcae,  statuistis  stamina  vitae. 
Tam  bene  corapositos  potuistis  sed  tenere. 
Amissa  est  conjux.  cur  ego  et  ipse  moror  ? 
Si  *  bella  *  esse  *  mt  *  iste  *  mea  *  vivere  *  debuit  * 
Tristia  contigerunt  qui  amisssL  conjuge  vivo. 
Nil  est  tam  miserum,  quam  totam  perdere  vitam. 
Nee  vita  enasci  dura  peregistis  crudelia  pensa,  sorores, 
Ruptaque  deficiunt  in  primo  munere  fusi. 
O  nimis  injustee  ter  denos  dare  munus  in  annos, 
Deceptus  *  grautus  *  fatum  *  sic  *  pressit  *  egestas  * 
Dum  vitam  tulero,  Primus  Pistes  lugea  conjugium. 

*  Sixtus  y.  bailtthe  dome  of  St  Peter*8. 
t  He  raised  the  obelisk  in  the  great  area. 
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LETTER    XXII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

N(^ks,  June  17, 1740. 

Our  journey  hither  was  through  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world ; 
and  every  spot  of  it,  on  some  account  or  other,  fa- 
mous for  these  three  thousand  years  past.*  The 
season  has  hitherto  been  just  as  warm  as  one 
would  wish  it ;  no  unwholesome  airs,  or  violent 
heats,  yet  heard  of:  the  people  call  it  a  backward 
year,  and  are  in  pain  about  their  com,  wine,  and 
oil ;  but  we,  who  are  neither  com,  wine,  nor  oil, 
find  it  very  agreeable.  Our  road  was  through 
Velletri,  Cistema,  Terracina,  Capua,  and  Aversa, 
and  so  to  Naples.  The  minute  one  leaves  his 
Holiness's  dominions,  the  face  of  things  begins  to 
change  from  wide  uncultivated  plains  to  olive 
groves  and  well-tilled  fields  of  com,  intermixed 
with  ranks  of  elms,  every  one  of  which  has  its  vine 
twining  about  it,  and  hanging  in  festoons  between 
the  rows  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  great  old 
fig-trees,  the  oranges  in  full  bloom,  and  myrtles  in 
every  hedge,  make  one  of  the  delightfullest  scenes 
you  can  conceive;  besides  that,  the  roads  are  wide, 
well-kept,  and  full  of  passengers,  a  sight  I  have 
not  beheld  this  long  time.  My  wonder  still  in- 
creased upon  entering  the  city,  which  I  think,  for 

*  Mr.  Gray  wrote  a  minate  description  of  every  thing  he  saw  in  this  Umr 
from  Rome  to  Naples  ;  as  also  of  the  environs  of  Rome,  Florence,  &c.  Bat  as 
these  papers  are  apparently  only  memorandums  for  his  own  use,  f  do  not  think 
It  neoetsaij  to  print  them,  alUiough  they  abound  with  many  unconmion  remarks 
and  pertinent  classical  quotations.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe  throughout 
this  Section,  that  it  b  not  my  intention  to  give  him  Mr.  Gray's  traveb,  but  only 
extracts  from  the  letten  which  he  writ  daring  his  travels. 
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number  of  people,  outdoes  both  Paris  and  London. 
The  streets  are  one  continued  market,  and  thronged 
with  populace  so  much  that  a  coach  can  hardly 
pass.    The  common  sort  are  a  jolly  lively  kind  of 
animals,  more  industrious   than  Italians  usually 
are :  they  work  till  evening ;  then  they  take  their 
lute  or  guitar  (for  they  all  play)  and  walk  about 
the  city,  or  upon  the  sea  shore  with  it,  .to  enjoy 
the  fresco.     One  sees  their  little  brown  children 
jumping  about  stark  naked,  and  the  bigger  ones 
dancing  with  castanets,  while  others  play  on  the 
cymbal  to  them.     Your  maps  will  shew  you  the 
situation  of  Naples ;  it  is  on  the  most  lovely  bay 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  calmest  seas  :  it  has 
many  other  beauties  besides  those  of  nature.     We 
have  spent  two  days  in  visiting  the  remarkable 
places  in  the  country  round  it,  such  as  the  bay  of 
Baise,    and    its  remains  of  antiquity ;    the  lake 
Avemus,  and  the  Solfatara,  Charon's  grotto,  &c. 
We  have  been  in  the  Sybils'  cave  and  many  other 
strange  holes  underground  (I  only  name  them, 
because  you  may  consult  Sandy's  Travels) ;  but  the 
strangest  hole  I  ever  was  in,  has  been  to-day  at  a 
place  caUed  Portici,  where  his  Sicilian  majesty 
has  a  country  seat.    About  a  year  ago,  as  they 
were  digging,  they  discovered  some  parts  of  an- 
cient buildings  above  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  ground: 
curiosity  led  them  on,  and  they  have  been  digging 
ever  since ;  the  passage  they  have  made,  with  all 
its  turnings  and  windings,  is  now  more  than  a 
mile  long.    As  you  walk,  you  see  parts  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, many  houses  adorned  with  marble  co* 
lumns,  and  incrusted  with  the  same ;  the  front  of 
a  temple,  several  arched  vaults  of  rooms  painted  in 
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firesco.  Some  pieces  of  painting  have  been  taken 
out  from  hence,  finer  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  be- 
fore discovered,  and  with  these  the  King  has  adorned 
his  palace ;  also  a  number  of  statues,  medals,  and 
gems  ;  and  more  are  dug  out  every  day.  This  is 
known  to  be  a  Roman  town,*  that  in  the  Emperor 
Titus's  time  was  overturned  by  a  furious  eruption 
of  mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  hard  by.  The  wood 
and  beams  remain  so  perfect  that  you  may  see  the 
grain ;  but  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  dropping  into 
dust  upon  the  least  touch.  We  were  to-day  at 
the  foot  of  that  mountain,  which  at  present  only 
smokes  a  little,  where  we  saw  the  materials  that 
fed  the  stream  of  fire,  which  about  four  years 
since  ran  down  its  side.  We  have  but  a  few  days 
longer  to  stay  here ;  too  little  in  conscience  for 
such  a  place.  ♦  *  ♦ 


LETTER    XXIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Florence,  July  16, 1740. 

At  my  return  to  this  city,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  yours  dated 
June  the  9th.  The  period  of  our  voyages,  at  least 
towards  the  souths  is  come,  as  you  wish.  We 
have  been  at  Naples,  spent  nine  or  ten  days  there, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  finding  no  likelihood 
of  a  pope  yet  these  three  months,  and  quite  wea- 
ried with  the  formal  assemblies,  and  little  society 
of  that  great  city,  Mr.  Walpole  determined  to  re- 

*  It  shoold  seem  by  the  omunon  of  its  uame,  that  it  was  not  then  discovered 
^  be  HeitttlaiMniai. 
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turn  hither  to  spend  the  summer,  where  he  ima-* 
gines  he  shall  pass  his  time  more  agreeably  than  in 
the  tedious  expectation  of  what,  when  it  happens, 
will  only  be  a  great  show.  For  my  own  part,  I 
give  up  the  thoughts  of  all  that  with  but  little  re- 
gret ;  but  the  city  itself  I  do  not  part  with  so  ea- 
sily, which  alone  has  amusements  for  whole  years. 
However,  I  have  passed  through  all  that  most 
people  do,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  what  that  is 
you  may  see,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  in  a  thou- 
sand books.  The  Conclave  we  left  in  greater  un- 
certainty than  ever ;  the  more  than  ordinary  liberty 
they  enjoy  there,  and  the  unusual  coolness  of  the 
season,  makes  the  confinement  less  disagreeable  to 
them  than  common,  and  consequently,  maintains 
them  in  their  irresolution.  There  have  been  very 
high  words,  one  or  two  (it  is  said)  have  come 
even  to  blows ;  two  more  are  dead  within  this  last 
month,  Cenci  and  Portia;  the  latter  died  dis- 
tracted ;  and  we  left  another  (Altieri)  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  yet  nobody  dreams  of  an  election  till  the 
latter  end  of  September.  All  this  gives  great 
scandal  to  all  good  catholics,  and  every  body  talks 
very  freely  on  the  subject.  The  Pretender  (whom 
you  desire  an  account  of )  I  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  at  church,  at  the  corso,  and 
other  places  ;  but  more  particularly,  and  that  for 
a  whole  night,  at  a  great  ball  given  by  Count  Pat- 
rizii  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  Caron,  (who  were 
come  to  Rome  at  that  time,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor's  minister 
there  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece)  at  which  he 
and  his  two  sons  were  present.  They  are  good 
fine  boys,  especiaUy  the  younger,  who  has  the 
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more  spirit  of  the  two,  and  both  danced  incessantly 
all  night  long.  For  him,  he  is  a  thin  ill-made  man, 
extremely  tall  and  awkward,  of  a  most  unpromis- 
ing countenance,  a  good  deal  resembling  King 
James  the  Second,  and  has  extremely  the  air  and 
look  of  an  ideot,  particularly  when  he  laughs  or 
prays :  the  first  he  does  not  often,  the  latter  con- 
tinually. He  lives  private  enough  with  his  little 
court  about  him,  consisting  of  Lord  Dunbar,  who 
manages  every  thing,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Pres- 
ton Scotch  lords,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
their  peace  at  home. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Naples  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  the  greatest  feast  in  the  year,  so  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  Sicilian  majesties  to  ad- 
vantage. The  King  walked  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, and  the  Queen  (being  big  with  child)  sat  in 
the  balcony.  He  followed  the  host  to  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated  to  a 
glorious  concert  of  music.  They  are  as  ugly  a  lit- 
tle pair  as  one  can  see :  she  a  pale  girl,  marked 
with  the  small-pox  ;  and  he  a  brown  boy  with  a 
thin  face,  a  huge  nose,  and  as  ungain  as  possible. 

We  are  settled  here  with  Mr.  Mann  in  a  charm- 
ing apartment;    the  river  Amo  runs  under  our 
windows,  which  we  can  fish  out  of.     The  sky  is 
so  serene,  and  the  air  so  temperate,  that  one  con- 
tinues in  the  open  air  all  night  long  in  a  slight 
nightgown  without  any  danger ;   and  the  marble 
bridge  is  the  resort  of  every  body,  where  they  hear 
music,  eat  iced  firuits,  and  sup  by  moon-light; 
though  as  yet  (the  season  being  extremely  back- 
ward every  where  these  amusements  are  not  be- 
gun. You  see  we  are  now  coming  northward  again, 
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though  in  no  great  haste ;  the  Venetian  and  Mila- 
nese territories,  and  either  Germany  or  the  South 
of  France,  (according  to  the  turn  the  war  may 
take)  are  all  that  remain  for  us,  that  we  have  not 
yet  seen :  as  to  Loretto,  and  that  part  of  Italy,  we 
have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  it. 


LETTER   XXIV. 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Bond-street f  June  5,  1740. 

I  LIVED  at  the  Temple  till  I  was  sick  of  it :  I 
have  just  left  it,  and  find  myself  as  much  a  lawyer 
as  I  was  when  I  was  in  it.     It  is  certain,  at  least, 
I  may  study  the  law  here,  as  well  as  I  could  there. 
My  being  in  chambers  does  not  signify  to  me  a 
pinch  of  snuff.     They  tell  me  my  father  was  a 
lawyer,  and,  as  you  know,  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  such  a  circumstance  must  be  of  ad  van- 
tage  to  me.     My  uncle  too  makes  some  figure  in 
Westminster  Hsdl,  and  there's  another  advantage : 
then  my  grandfather's  name  would  get  me  many 
friends.    Is  it  not  strange  that  a  young  fellow,  that 
might  enter  the  world  with  so  many  advantages, 
will  not  know  his  own  interest,  &c.  &c.     What 
shall  I  say  in  answer  to  all  this?  For  money,  I  nei- 
ther doat  upon  it  nor  despise  it :  it  is  a  necessary 
stuff  enough.     For  ambition,  I  do  not  want  that 
neither;  but  it  is  not  to  sit  upon  a  bench.    In  short, 
is  it  pot  a  disagreeable  thing  to  force  one's  incli- 
nation, especially  when  one's  young?  not  to  men- 
tion that  one  ought  to  have  the  strength  of  a  Her- 
cules to  go  through  our  common  law ;  which,  I  am 
afraid,  I  have  not.    Well !  but  then,  say  they,  if 
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one  profession  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  choose 
another  more  to  your  inclination.  Now  I  protest  I 
do  not  yet  know  my  own  inclination,  and  I  believe, 
if  that  was  to  be  my  direction,  I  should  never  fix 
at  all :  there  is  no  going  by  a  weathercock.  I 
could  say  much  more  upon  this  subject,  but  there 
is  no  taUdng  tfete-^-tfete  cross  the  Alps.  O  the 
folly  of  young  men,  that  never  know  their  own  in- 
terest !  they  never  grow  wise  till  they  are  ruined ! 
and  then  nobody  pities  them,  nor  helps  them. 
Dear  Gray !  consider  me  in  the  condition  of  one 
that  has  lived  these  two  years  without  any  person 
that  he  can  speak  freely  to.  I  know  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  people  trouble  themselves  with  the  sen- 
timents of  those  they  converse  with  ;  so  they  can 
chat  about  trifles,  they  never  care  whether  your 
heart  aches  or  no.  Are  you  one  of  these  ?  I  think 
not.  But  what  right  have  I  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion ?  Have  we  known  one  another  enough,  that  I 
should  expect  or  demand  sincerity  from  you  ?  yes. 
Gray,  I  hope  we  have  ;  and  I  have  not  quite  such 
a  mean  opinion  of  myself,  as  to  think  I  do  not  de- 
serve it.  But,  Signor,  is  it  not  time  for  me  to  ask 
something  about  your  further  intentions  abroad  ? 
Where  do  you  propose  going  next  ?  an  in  Apuli- 
am  ?  nam  Hid  si  adveneris,  tanquam  Ulysses y  cognosces 
tuorum  neminem.  Vale.  So  Cicero  prophecies  in 
the  end  of  one  of  his  letters,^  and  there  I  end. 

Yours,  &c. 

*  This  letter  (written  apparently  in  much  agitation  of  mind,  which  Mr.  West 
endeavours  to  conceal  by  an  unasual  carelessness  of  manner)  is  chiefly  inserted 
to  introduce  the  answer  to  it ;  which  appears  to  me  to  be  replete  with  delicate 
feeling,  manly  sense,  and  epistolary  ease.  If  the  reader  should  think  as  highly 
of  it  as  I  do,  let  me  remind  him  that  the  writer  was  not  now  qoite  four  and 
twenty  yean  old. 

H    2 
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LETTER    XXV. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Ihrence,  July  16,  1740. 

You  do  yourself  and  me  justice,  in  imagin- 
ing that  you  merit,  and  that  I  am  capable  of  sin- 
cerity. I  have  not  a  thought,  or  even  a  weakness, 
I  desire  to  conceal  from  you :  and  consequently,  on 
my  side,  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
openness  of  heart.  My  vanity  perhaps  might 
make  me  more  reserved  towards  you,  if  you  were 
one  of  the  heroic  race,  superior  to  all  human  fail- 
ings :  but  as  mutual  wants  are  the  ties  of  general 
society,  so  are  mutual  weaknesses  of  private  friend- 
ship, supposing  them  mixed  with  some  proportion 
of  good  qualities  ;  for  where  one  may  not  some- 
times blame,  one  does  not  much  care  ever  to  praise. 
All  this  has  the  air  of  an  introduction  designed  to 
soften  a  very  harsh  reproof  that  is  to  follow  ;  but 
it  is  no  such  matter :  I  only  meant  to  ask.  Why 
did  you  change  your  lodging  ?  Was  the  air  bad, 
or  the  situation  melancholy  ?  If  so,  you  are  quite 
in  the  right.  Only,  is  it  not  putting  yourself  a 
little  out  of  the  way  of  a  people,  with  whom  it 
seems  necessary  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  inter- 
course and  conversation,  though  but  little  for  your 
pleasure  or  entertainment,  (yet  there  are,  I  believe, 
such  among  them  as  might  give  you  both)  at  least 
for  your  information  in  that  study,  which,  when  I 
left  you,  you  thought  of  applying  to?  for  that  there 
is  a  certain  study  necessary  to  be  followed,  if  we 
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mean  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world,  I  take  for 
granted ;  disagreeable  enough  (as  most  neces- 
sities are)  but,  I  am  afraid,  unavoidable.  Into 
how  many  branches  these  studies  are  divided  in 
England,  every  body  knows  ;  and  between  that 
which  you  and  I  had  pitched  upon,  and  the  other 
two,  it  was  impossible  to  balance  long.  Exam- 
ples shew  one  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  a  blockhead  to  succeed  in  this  profession.  The 
labour  is  long,  and  the  elements  dry  and  unenter- 
taining ;  nor  was  ever  any  body  (especially  those 
that  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  it)  amused,  or 
even  not  disgusted  in  the  beginning ;  yet,  upon  a 
further  acquaintance,  there  is  surely  matter  for 
curiosity  and  reflection.  It  is  strange  if,  among 
all  that  huge  mass  of  words,  there  be  not  some- 
what intermixed  for  thought.  Laws  have  been 
the  result  of  long  deliberation,  and  that  not  of  dull 
men,  but  the  contrary ;  and  have  so  close  a  con- 
nexion with  history,  nay,  with  philosophy  itself, 
that  they  must  partake  a  little  of  what  they  are 
related  to  so  nearly.  Besides,  tell  me,  have  you 
ever  made  the  attempt  ?  Was  not  you  frightened 
merely  with  the  distant  prospect  ?  Had  the  go- 
thic  character  and  bulkiness  of  thoi^e  volumes  (a 
tenth  part  of  which  perhaps  it  will  be  no  further 
necessary  to  consult,  than  as  one  does  a  dictionary) 
DO  ill  effect  upon  your  eye  ?  Are  you  sure,  if 
Coke  had  been  printed  by  Elzevir,  and  bound  in 
twenty  neat  pocket  volumes,  instead  of  one  folio, 
you  should  never  have  taken  him  up  for  an  hour, 
as  you  would  a  TuUy,  or  drank  your  tea  over  him  ? 
I  know  how  great  an  obstacle  ill  spirits  are  to  reso- 
lution.    Do  you  really  think,  if  you  rid  ten  miles 
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every  morning,  in  a  week's  time  you  should  not 
entertain  much  stronger  hopes  of  the  chancellor- 
ship, and  think  it  a  much  more  probable  thing 
than  you  do  at  present  ?  The  advantages  you  men- 
tion are  not  nothing ;  our  inclinations  are  more  than 
we  imagine  in  our  own  power;  reason  and  resolu- 
tion determine  them,  and  support  under  many  dif- 
ficulties.    To  me  there  hardly  appears  to  be  any 
medium  between  a  public  life  and  a  private  one ; 
he  who  prefers  the  first,  must  put  himself  in  away 
of  being  serviceable  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  of  any  consequence  among  them : 
nay,  he  must  not  refuse  being  in  a  certain  degree 
even  dependent  upon  some  men  who  already  are 
so.     If  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  such  as 
will  make  no  ill  use  of  his  humility,  there  is  no 
shame  in  this  :  if  not,  his  ambition  ought  to  give 
place  to  a  reasonable  pride,  and  he  should  apply 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind  those  abilities 
which  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  use  for  other  s 
service.     Such  a  private  happiness  (supposing  a 
small  competence  of  fortune)  is  almost  always  in 
one's  power,  and  the  proper  enjoyment  of  age,  as 
the  other  is  the  employment  of  youth.     You  are 
yet '  yaung,  have  some  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  an  undoubted  capacity,  which  you  have 
never  yet  put  to  the  trial.     Set  apart  a  few  hours, 
see  how  the  first  year  will  agree  with  you,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  you  are  still  the  master :  if  you  change 
your  mind,  you  have  only  got  the  knowledge  of  a 
little  somewhat  that  can  do  no  hurt,  or  give  you 
cause  of  repentance.     If  your  inclination  be  not 
fixed  upon  any  thing  else,  it  is  a  symptom  that 
you  are  not  absolutely  determined  against  this> 
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and  warns  you  not  to  mistake  mere  indolence  for 
inability.  I  am  sensible  there  is  nothing  stronger 
against  what  I  would  persuade  you  to,  than  my 
own  practice ;  which  may  make  you  imagine  I 
think  not  as  I  speak.  Alas !  it  is  not  so ;  but  I 
do  not  act  what  I  think,  and  I  had  rather  be  the 
object  of  your  pity,  than  that  you  should  be  that 
of  mine ;.  and,  be  assured,  the  advantage  I  may 
receive  from  it,  does  not  diminish  my  concern  in 
hearing  you  want  somebody  to  converse  with  free- 
ly, whose  advice  might  be  of  more  weight,  and 
always  at  hand.  We  have  some  time  since  come 
to  the  southern  period  of  our  voyages  ;  we  spent 
about  nine  days  at  Naples.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city,  as  its  environs  are  the  most 
deliciously  fertile  country,  of  all  Italy.  We  sailed 
in  the  bay  of  Baise,  sweated  in  the  Solfatara,  and 
died  in  the  grotta  del  Cane,  as  all  strangers  do ; 
saw  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  and  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  city  underground,  (which  is  a 
wonder  I  reserve  to  tell  you  of  another  time)  and 
so  returned  to  Rome  for  another  fortnight ;  left  it 
(left  Rome!)  and  came  hither  for  the  sununer. 
You  have  seen*  an  Epistle  to  Mr.  Ashton,  that  seems 
to  me  full  of  spirit  and  thought,  and  a  good  deal 
of  poetic  fire.  I  would  know  your  opinion.  Now 
I  talk  of  verses,  Mr.  Walpole  and  I  have  frequent- 
ly wondered  you  should  never  mention  a  certain 
imitation  of  Spencer,  published  last  year  by  ^ 
t  namesake  of  yours,  with  which  we  are  all  enrap- 
tured and  enmarvailed. 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany,  and  also  amongst  Mr. 
Walpole*s  Fog^tire  Pieces. 

t  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  This  poem,  "  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling"  is  also  in 
Dodsley'i  Miscellanj. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS  MOTHER. 

Florence,  Aug.  21,  N.  S.  1740. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  writing  to  you,  having  been  upon  a  little 
excursion  cross  the  mountains  to  Bologna.  We  set 
out  from  hence  at  sunset,  passed  the  Appennines 
by  moon-light,  travelling  incessantly  till  we  came 
to  Bologna  at  four  in  the  afternoon  next  day. 
There  we  spent  a  week  agreeably  enough,  and  re- 
turned as  we  came.     The  day  before  yesterday 
arrived  the  news  of  a  pope ;  and  I  have  thfe  mor- 
tification of  being  within  four  days  jouirney  of 
Rome,  and  not  seeing  his  coronation,  the  heats 
being  violent,  and  the  infectuous  air  nov^'  at  its 
height.     We  had  an  instance,  the  other  ddy,  that 
it  is  not  only  fancy.   Two  country  fellows,  strong 
men,  and  us,ed  to  the  country  about  Rome,  having 
occasion  to  come  from  thence  hither,  and'  travel- 
ling on  foot,  as  common  with  them,  one  died  sud- 
denly on  the  road ;  the  other  got  hither,  but  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  in  a  manner  stupid :  he  was 
carried  to  the  hospital,  but  died  in  two  days.    So, 
between  fear  and  laziness,  we  remain  here,  and 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  accounts  other  people 
give  us  of  the  matter.     The  new  pope  is  called 
Benedict  XIV.  being  created  cardinal  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.  the  last  pope  but  one.     His  name  is 
Lambertini,  a  noble  Bolognese,  and  archbishop  of 
that  city.   When  I  was  first  there,  I  remember  to 
have  seen  him  two  or  three  times ;  he  is  a  short 
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fet  man,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  hearty 
merry  countenance,  and  likely  to  live  some  years. 
He  bears  a  good  character  for  generosity,  afiabi- 
lity,   and  other  virtues ;   and,  they  say,  wants 
neither  knowledge  nor  capacity.     The  worst  side 
of  him  is,  that  he  has  a  nephew  or  two ;  besides 
a  certain  young  favourite,  called  Melara,  who  is 
said  to  have  had,  for  some  time,  the  arbitrary  dis- 
posal of  his  purse  and  family.     He  is  reported  to 
have  made  a  little  speech  to  the  cardinsds  in  the 
Conclave,  while  they  were  undetermined  about  an 
election,  as  follows :  "  Most  eminent  lords,  here 
are  three  Bolognese  of  different  characters,  but 
all  equally  proper  for  the  popedom.    If  it  be  your 
pleasures  to  pitch  upon  a  saint,  there  is  Cardinal 
Gotti ;  if  upon  a  politician,  there  is  Aldrovandi ; 
if  upon  a  booby,  here  am  I."    The  Italian  is  much 
more  expressive,  and,  indeed,  not  to  be  trans- 
lated ;  wherefore,  if  you  meet  with  any  body  that 
understands  it,  you  may  shew  them  what  he  said 
in  the  language  he  spoke  it.    "  Emin*^.  Sigr*.  Ci 
siamo  tr6,  diversi  si,  m^  tutti  idonei  al  Papato. 
Se  vi  piace  un  santo,  c'  h  TGotti ;  se  volete  una 
testa  scaltra,  e  politica,  c'  h  rAldrovand6;   se  un 
coglione,  eccomi!"    Cardinal  Coscia  is  restored 
to  his  liberty,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  to  all  his 
benefices.   Corsini  (the  late  Pope's  nephew)  as  he 
has  had  no  hand  in  this  election,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  called  to  account  for  all  his  villanous  practices. 
The  Pretender,  they  say,  has  resigned  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  his  eldest  boy,  and  will  accept  of  the 
grand   chancellorship,  which  is  thirty   thousand 
crowns  a-year ;  the  pension  he  has  at  present  is 
only  twenty  thousand.     I  do  not  affirm  the  truth 
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of  this  last  article ;  because,  if  he  does,  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  take  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  it  will  sound  mighty  odd  to  be  called  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Chancellor. — So  ends  my  gazette. 


LETTER  XXVIL 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

Florence,  Sept.  25,  N.  S.  1740. 

What  I  send  you  now  as  long  as  it  is,  is 
but  a  piece  of  a  poem.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
all  fragments,  to  need  neither  introduction  nor 
conclusion :  besides,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is 
but  imagining  that  which  went  before,  and  came 
after,  to  be  infinitely  better.  Look  in  Sandy's 
Travels  for  the  history  of  Monte  Barbaro,  and 
Monte  Nuovo.* 

*  To  Mve  the  reader  trouble,  I  here  insert  the  passage  referred  to. — "  West 
of  Cicero's  Villa  stands  the  eminent  Gaums,  a  stony  and  desolate  mountain,  in 
which  there  are  diverse  obscure  caverns,  choaked  almost  with  earth,  where 
fluany  have  consumed  much  fruitless  industry  in  searching  for  treasure.  The 
(amous  Lucrine  lake  extended  formerly  from  Avemus  to  the  aforesaid  Gaums : 
but  is  now  no  other  than  a  little  sedgy  plash,  choaked  up  by  the  horrible  and 
astonishing  eraption  of  the  new  mountain ;  whereof,  as  oft  as  I  think,  1  am 
easy  to  credit  whatsoever  is  wonderful.  For  who  here  knows  not,  or  who  else- 
where will  believe,  that  a  mountain  should  arise,  (partly  out  of  a  lake  and  partly 
out  of  the  sea)  in  one  day  and  a  night,  unto  such  a  height  as  to  contend  in  al- 
titude with  the  high  mountains  adjoining  ?  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1538,  on 
the  29th  of  September,  when  for  certain  days  foregoing,  the  country  hereaboat 
was  so  vexed  with  perpetual  earthquakes,  as  no  one  house  was  left  so  entire  as 
not  to  expect  an  immediate  rain ;  after  that  the  sea  had  retired  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  shore,  (leaving  abundance  of  fish,  and  springs  of  fresh  water 
rising  in  the  bottom)  this  mountain  visibly  ascended,  about  the  second  hour  of 
the  night,  with  an  hideous  roaring,  horribly  vomiting  stones  and  such  store  of 
cinders  as  overwhelmed  all  the  building  thereabout,  and  the  salubrious  baths 
of  Tripergula,  for  so  many  ages  celebrated ;  consumed  the  vines  to  ashes, 
killing  birds  and  beasts  :  the  fearful  inhabitants  of  Puzaol  flymg  through  the 
dark  with  their  wives  and  children ;  naked,  defiled,  crying  out,  and  detestiqg 
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Nee  procul  infelix  se  tollit  in  eethera  Gaurui^ 
ProspicieiiB  vitreum  lugenti  vertice  pontum : 
Tristior  ille  diu,  et  veteri  desuetus  oliv& 
Gaurus,  pampioeceque  eheu  jam  nescius  umbrs ; 
Horrendi  tam  iseva  premit  vicinia  montJB, 
Attonitumque  urget  latus,  exuritque  ferentera. 

Nam  fama  est  olim,  medii  dum  mra  silebant 
Nocte,  Deo  victa,  et  molli  perfusa  quiete, 
Infremuisse  eequor  ponti,  auditamque  per  omncs 
Lat^  tellurem  surdilUn  hnmugire  cavemas : 
Quo  sonitu  nemora  alta  tremunt ;  tremit  excita  tuto 
Parthenopsea  sinu^  flammantisque  era  Vesevi. 
At  8ubit6  se  aperire  solum,  vastosque  recessus 
Pandere  sub  pedibus,  nigr&que  voragine  fauces ; 
Turn  piceas  cinerum  glomerare  sub  oethere  nubes 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  ardentique  imbre  procellam. 
Preecipites  fugere  ferae,  perque  avia  long^ 
Sjlvarum  fugit  pastor,  juga  per  deserta, 
Ab,  miser !  increpitans  ssep^  alti  voce  per  umbram 
Nequicquam  natos,  creditque  audire  sequentes. 
Atque  ille  excelso  rupis  de  vertice  solus 
Respectans  notasque  domos,  et  dulcia  regna, 
Nil  usqu^  videt  infelix  prseter  mare  tristi 
Lumine  percussum,  et  pallentes  sulphure  campos, 
Fumumque,  flammasque,  rotataque  turbine  saxa. 

Quin  ubi  detonuit  fragor,  et  lux  reddita  coelo ; 
Msstos  confluere  agricolas,  passuque  videres 
Tandem  iterum  timido  deserta  requirere  tecta : 
Sperantes,  si  forte  oculis^  si  forte  dareutur 


their  cmlamities.  Manifold  mischiefs  have  they  suffered  by  the  bart>aron8,  yet 
none  like  this  which  Nature  inflicted. — ^This  new  mountain«  when  newly  raised* 
had  a  nombcr  of  issues ;  at  some  of  them  smoking  and  sometimes  flaming ;  at 
others  disgorging  rivulets  of  hot  waters ;  keeping  within  -a  terrible  rumbling ; 
and  many  miserably  perished  that  ventured  to  descend  into  the  hollowness 
above.  But  that  hollow  on  the  top  is  at  present  an  orchard,  and  the  mountaiD 
throughout  is  bereft  of  his  terrors." — Sandy*%  Travels,  book  iv.  page  f75.  277» 
«iul  f78. 
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Uxorum  cineres,  miseronimve  ossa  parentum, 
(Tenuia,  sed  tanti  galtem  solatia  luctus) 
Un^  colligere  et  justi  componere  in  um&. 
Uxorum  nusqnaniy  cineres,  nusquam  ossa  parcntum 
(Spem  miseram !)  assuetosve  Lares,  aut  rura  videbunt. 
Quippe  ubi  planities  campi  difiusa  jacebat ; 
Mons  nevus :  ille  supcrcilium,  front emque  favilld 
Incanum  ostentans,  ambustis  cautibus,  ecquor 
Subjectum,  stragemque  suam,  maesta  arva,  minaci 
Despicit  imperio,  soloque  in  littore  regnat. 

Hinc  infame  loci  nomen,  multosque  per  annos 
Immemor  antique  laudis,  nescire  labores 
Vomerisy  et  nullo  tellus  revirescere  cultu. 
Non  avium  colles,  non  carmine  matutino 
Pastorum  resonare ;  ade6  undique  dims  habebat 
Informes  lat^  horror  agros  saltusque  vacantes. 
Sfiepins  et  long6  detorquens  navita  proram 
Monstrabat  digito  littus,  seevo^ue  revolvens 
Funera  narrabat  noctis,  veteremque  ruinam. 

Montis  adhuc  fades  manet  hirta  atque  aspera  saxis : 
Sed  furor  extinctus  jamdudum,  et  flamma  quievit, 
Quffi  nascenti  aderat ;  seu  forte  bituminis  atri 
Defluxere  ollm  rivi,  atque  efibeta  lacuna 
Pabula  sufficere  ardori^  viresque  recusat ; 
Sive  in  visceribus  meditans  incendia  jam  nunc 
(Horrendilm)  arcanis  glomerat  genti  esse  futuree 
Exitio^  sparsos  tacitusque  recoUigit  ignes. 

Raro  per  clivos  baud  secius  ordbe  vidi 
Canescentem  oleam :  longum  post  tempus  amicti 
Vite  virent  tumuli ;  patriamque  revisere  gaudens 
Bacchus  in  assuetis  tenerum  caput  excrit  arvis 
Vix  tandem^  infidoque  audet  se  credere  ccelo. 

There  was  a  certain  little  ode*  set  out  from 
Rome^  in  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you,  but 
possibly  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  for  I  never 

*  The  Alcaic  Ode  inserted  in  Letter  XXI. 
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iBid  of  its  arrival.  It  is  a  little  impertinent  to 
mquire  after  its  welfare ;  but  you,  that  are  a  father, 
will  excuse  a  parent's  foolish  fondness.  Last  post 
I  received  a  very  diminutive  letter ;  it  made  ex- 
cuses for  its  unentertainingness,  very  little  to  the 
purpose;  since  it  assured  me,  very  strongly,  of 
your  esteem,  which  is  to  me  the  thing ;  all  the  rest 
appear  but  as  the  petits  agrimens,  the  garnishing 
of  the  dish.  P.  Bougeant,  in  his  Langage  des  B^tes, 
fencies  that  your  birds,  who  continually  repeat 
the  same  note,  say  only  in  plain  terms,  **  Je  vous 
aime,  ma  chere ;  ma  chere,  je  vous  aime ;"  and 
that  those  of  greater  genius  indeed,  with  various 
trills,  run  divisions  upcm  the  subject ;  but  that  the 
fond,  from  whence  it  all  proceeds,  is  '^  toujours  je 
vous  aime."  Now  you  may,  as  you  find  yourself 
dull  or  in  humour,  either  take  me  for  a  chaffinch 
or  nightingale;  sing  your  plain  song,  or  shew  your 
skill  in  music,  but  in  the  bottom  let  there  be,  tau- 
jours,  toigours  de  I  'Amitii. 

As  to  what  you  call  my  serious  letter,  be  as- 
sured, that  your  future  state  is  to  me  entirely  in- 
different.  Do  not  be  angry,  but  hear  me ;  I  mean 
with  respect  to  myself.    For  whether  you  be  at 
the  top  of  Fame>  or  entirely  unknown  to  mankind ; 
at  the  council-rtable,  or  at  Dick's  Coffee-house; 
sick  and  simple,  or  well  and  wise;  whatever  alter- 
ation mere  accident  works  in  you,  (supposing  it 
utterly  impossible  for  it  to  make  any  change  in 
your  sincerity  and  honesty,  since  these  are  condi- 
tions sine  qtiA  turn)  I  do  not  see  any  likelihood  of 
^y  not  being  yours  ever. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS  FATHER. 

Florence,  Oct.  9,  1740. 

The  beginning  of  next  spring  is  the  time 
determined  for  our  return  at  furthest ;  possibly  it 
may  be  before  that  time.  How  the  interim  will 
be  employed,  or  what  route  we  shall  take,  is  not 
so  certain.  If  we  remain  friends  with  France, 
upon  leaving  this  country  we  shall  cross  over  to 
Venice,  and  so  return  through  the  cities  north  of 
the  Po  to  Genoa ;  from  thence  take  a  felucca  to 
Marseilles,  and  come  back  through  Paris.  If  the 
contrary  fall  out,  which  seems  not  unlikely,  we 
must  make  the  Milanese,  and  those  parts  of  Italy, 
in  our  way  to  Venice ;  from  thence  -pass  through 
the  Tirol  into  Germany,  and  come  home  by  the 
Low-countries.  As  for  Florence,  it  has  been  gayer 
than  ordinary  for  this  last  month,  being  one  round 
of  balls  and  entertainments,  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  great  Milanese  lady ;  for  the  only  thing 
the  Italians  shine  in,  is  their  reception  of  strangers. • 
At  such  times  every  thing  is  magnificence:  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  their  ordinary  course  of 
life  they  are  parsimonious,  even  to  a  degree  of 
nastiness.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  vastest  palaces  in 
Rome  (that  of  Prince  Pamfilio)  the  apartment 
which  he  himself  inhabited,  a  bed  that  most  ser- 
vants in  England  would  disdain  to  lie  in,  and  fur* 
niture  much  like  that  of  a  soph  at  Cambridge,  for 
convenience  and  neatness.  This  man  is  worth 
30,000/.  sterling  a  year.    As  for  eating,  there  are 
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not  two  cardinals  in  Rome  that  allow  more  than 
six  paoli,  which  is  three  shillings  a  day,  for  the 
expense  of  their  table ;  and  you  may  imagine  they 
are  still  less  extravagant  here  than  there.  But 
when  they  receive  a  visit  from  any  friend,  their 
houses  and  persons  are  set  out  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  appear  in  all  their  splendour ;  it  is, 
indeed,  from  a  motive  of  vanity,  and  with  the 
hopes  of  having  it  repaid  them  with  interest, 
whenever  they  have  occasion  to  return  the  visit. 
I  call  visits  going  from  one  city  of  Italy  to  another; 
for  it  is  not  so  among  acquaintance  of  the  same 
place  on  conmion  occasions.  The  new  Pope  has 
retrenched  the  charges  of  his  own  table  to  a  sequin 
(ten  shillings)  a  meal.  The  applause  which  all  he 
says  and  does  meets  with,  is  enough  to  encourage 
him  really  to  deserve  fame.  They  say  he  is  an 
able  and  honest  man ;  he  is  reckoned  a  wit  too. 
The  other  day,  when  the  senator  of  Rome  came 
to  wait  upon  him,  at  the  first  compliments  he  made 
him  the  Pope  pulled  off  his  cap :  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  stood  by  his  side,  touched  him 
softly,  as  to  warn  him  that  such  a  condescension 
was  too  great  in  him,  and  out  of  all  manner  of 
rule :  upon  which  he  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"  Oh !  I  cry  you  mercy,  good  master,  it  is  true,  I 
am  but  a  novice  of  a  pope ;  I  have  not  yet  so  much 
as  learned  ill  manners."  ♦  *  * 
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LETTER  XXIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Florence^  ^Jan.  12,  1741. 

We  still  continue  constant  at  Florence,  at 
present  one  of  the  dullest  cities  of  Italy.  Though 
it  is  the  middle  of  the  carnival  there  are  no  public 
diversions ;  nor  is  masquerading  permitted  as  yet. 
The  Emperor  s  obsequies  are  to  be  celebrated 
publicly  the  16th  of  this  month;  and,  after  that, 
it  is  imagined  every  thing  will  go  on  in  its  usual 
course.  In  the  mean  time,  to  employ  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  the  government  has  thought  fit 
to  bring  into  the  city  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  at 
a  great  expend,  a  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
called  the  Madonna  deirimpruneta,  from  the  place 
of  her  residence,  which  is  upon  a  mountain  seven 
miles  off.  It  never  has  been  practised  but  at  times 
of  public  calamity ;  and  was  done  at  present  to 
avert  the  ill  effects  of  a  late  great  inundation,  which 
it  was  feared  might  cause  some  epidemical  dis- 
temper. It  was  introduced  a  fortnight  ago  in  pro- 
cession, attended  by  the  council  of  regency,  the 
senate,  the  nobility,  and  all  the  religious  orders, 
on  foot  and  bare-headed,  and  so  carried  to  the 
great  church,  where  it  was  frequented  by  an  infi- 
nite concourse  of  people  from  all  the  country 
round.     Among  the  rest  I   paid  my  devotions 

*  Between  tlie  date  of  this  and  the  foregoing  letter  the  reader  will  perceive 
an  interval  of  full  three  months :  as  Mr.  Gray  saw  no  new  places  daring  this 
period,  his  letters  were  chiefly  of  news  and  common  occurrences,  and  are 
fore  omitted. 
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almost  every  day,  and  saw  numbers  of  people 
possessed  with  the  devil,  who  were  brought  to  be 
exorcised.  It  was  indeed  in  the  evening,  and  the 
church-doors  were  always  shut  before  the  cerer 
monies  were  finished,  so  that  I  could  not  be  eye- 
witness of  the  event ;  but  that  they  were  all  cured 
is  certain,  for  one  never  heard  any  more  of  them 
the  next  morning.  I  am  to-night  just  returned 
from  seeing  our  Lady  make  her  exit  with  the  same 
solemnities  she  entered.  The  show  had  a  finer 
effect  than  before,  for  it  was  dark ;  and  every  body 
(even  those  of  the  mob  that  could  afford  it)  bore 
a  white- wax  flambeau.  I  believe  there  were  at 
least  five  thousand  of  them,  and  the  march  was 
near  three  hours  in  passing  before  the  window. 
The  subject  of  all  this  devotion  is  supposed  to  be 
a  large  tile  with  a  rude  figure  in  bas-relief  upon 
it.  I  say  supposed,  because  since  the  time  it  was 
found  (for  it  was  found  in  the  earth  in  ploughing) 
only  two  people  have  seen  it;  the  one  was,  by 
good-luck,  a  saint ;  the  other  was  struck  blind  for 
his  presumption.  Ever  since  she  has  been  covered 
with  seven  veils ;  nevertheless,  those  who  ap- 
proach her  tabernacle  cast  their  eyes  down,  for 
fear  they  should  spy  her  through  all  her  veils. 
Such  is  the  history,  as  I  had  it  from  the  lady  of 
the  house  where  I  stood  to  see  her  pass;  with 
many  other  circumstances,  all  which  she  firmly  be- 
lieves, and  ten  thousand  beside. 

We  shall  go  to  Venice  in  about  six  weeks,  or 
sooner.  A  number  of  German  troops  are  upon 
their  march  into  this  state,  in  case  the  King  of 
Naples  thinks  proper  to  attack  it.  It  is  certain 
he  has  asked  tlie  Pope's  leave  for  his  troops  to 
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pass  through  his  country.  The  Tuscans  in  general 
are  much  discontented,  and  foolish  enough  to  wish 
for  a  Spanish  government,  or  any  rather  than 
this.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


LETTER  XXX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

Florence,  April  21,  nu. 

I  KNOW  not  what  degree  of  satisfaction  it 
will  give  you  to  be  told  that  we  shall  set  out  from 
hence  the  24th  of  this  month,  and  not  stop  above 
a  fortnight  at  any  place  in  our  way.  This  I  feel, 
that  you  are  the  principal  pleasure  I  have  to  hope 
for  in  my  own  country.  Try  at  least  to  make  me 
imagine  myself  not  indifferent  to  you ;  for  I  must 
own  I  have  the  vanity  of  desiring  to  be  esteemed 
by  somebody,  and  would  choose  that  somebody 
should  be  one  whom  I  esteem  as  much  as  I  do 
you.  As  I  am  recommending  myself  to  your  love, 
methinks  I  ought  to  send  you  my  picture  (for  I 
am  no  more  what  I  was,  some  circumstances  ex* 
cepted,  which  I  hope  I  need  not  particularize  to 
you);  you  must  add  then,  to  your  former  idea, 
two  years  of  age,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  dull- 
ness, a  great  deal  of  silence,  and  something  that 
rather  resembles,  than  is,  thinking;  a  confused 
notion  of  many  strange  and  fine  things  that  have 
swum  before  my  eyes  for  some  time,  a  want  of 
love  for  general  society,  indeed  an  inability  to  it. 
On  the  good  side  you  may  add  a  sensibility  for 
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what  others  feel,  and  indulgence  for  their  faults 
or  weaknesses,  a  love  of  truth,  and  detestation  of 
every  thing  else.  Then  you  are  to  deduct  a  little 
impertinence,  a  little  laughter,  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  rnd  some  spirits.  These  are  all  the  altera- 
tions I  know  of,  you  perhaps  may  find  more. 
Think  not  that  I  have  been  obliged  for  this  re- 
formation of  manners  to  reason  or  reflection,  but 
to  a  severer  school-mistress.  Experience.  One 
has  little  merit  in  learning  her  lessons,  for  one 
cannot  well  help  it ;  but  they  are  more  useful 
than  others,  and  imprint  themselves  in  the  very 
heart.  I  find  I  have  been  haranguing  in  the  style 
of  the  son  of  Sirach,  so  shall  finish  here,  and  tell 
you  that  our  route  is  settled  as  follows :  first  to 
Bologna  for  a  few  days,  to  hear  the  Viscontina 
sing ;  next  to  Reggio,  where  is  a  fair.  Now,  you 
must  know,  a  fair  here  is  not  a  place  where  one 
eats  gingerbread  or  rides  upon  hobby-horses ;  here 
are  no  musical  clocks,  nor  tall  Leicestershire  wo- 
men ;  one  has  nothing  but  masquing,  gaming,  and 
singing.  If  you  love  operas,  there  will  be  the 
most  splendid  in  Italy,  four  tip-top  voices,  a  new 
theatre,  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  in  all  their  pomps 
and  vanities.  Does  not  this  sound  magnificent? 
Yet  is  the  city  of  Reggio  but  one  step  above  Old 
Brentford.  Well ;  next  to  Venice  by  the  1 1th  of 
May,  there  to  see  the  old  Doge  wed  the  Adriatic 
Whore.  Then  to  Verona,  so  to  Milan,  so  to  Mar- 
seilles, so  to  Lyons,  so  to  Paris,  so  to  West,  &c. 
in  s(BCula  saculorum.     Amen. 

Eleven  months,  at  different  times,  have  I  passed 
at  Rorence;  and  yet  (God  help  me)  know  not 
either  people  or  language.    Yet  the  place  and  the 
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chaiming  prospects  demand  a  poetical  farewell, 
and  here  it  is. 

*  *  Oh  Feesulffi  ameena 
Frigoiibus  juga,  nee  nimiiun  spirantibus  aurb ! 
Alma  quibus  Tusci  Pallas  decus  Apennini 
Esse  dedit,  glauc&que  su&  canescere  syhrk ! 
Non  ego  vos  posthkc  Ami  de  valle  videbo 
Porticibus  circum,  et  candenti  cincta  corond. 
Villarum  long^  nitido  consurgere  dorso» 
Antiquamve  ^dem,  et  veteres  pneferre  Cupressus 
Mirabor,  tectisque  super  pendentia  tecta. 

I  will  send  you,  too,  a  pretty  little  Sonnet  of  a 
Sig^.  Abbate  Buondelmonte,  with  my  imitation 
of  it. 

Spesso  Amor  sotto  la  forma 
D'amistk  ride,  e  s'asconde : 
Poi  si  mischia,  e  si  cpnfonde 
Con  lo  sdegnOy  e  col  rancor. 
In  Pietade  ei  si  trasforma ; 
Par  trastullo,  e  par  dispetto : 
M^  nel  suo  diverse  aspetto 
Sempr*egli,  h  I'istesso  Amor. 

Lusit  amicitise  interdum  velatus  amictu, 

Et  ben^  composite  veste  fefeUit  Amor. 
Mox  iree  assumsit  cultus,  faciemque  minantem, 

Inque  odium  versus,  versus  et  in  lacrymas : 
Ludentem  fuge,  nee  lacrymanti,  aut  crede  furenti ; 

Idem  est  dissimili  semper  in  ore  Deus. 

Here  comes  a  letter  from  jtou — I  must  defer 
giving  my  opinion  of  Pausanias*  till  I  can  see  the 
whole,  and  only  have  said  what  I  did  in  obedience 
to  your  commands.  I  have  spoken  with  such  firee- 

*  Some  part  of  a  tragedy  onder  that  title,  which  BCr.  West  had  begun;  bi|l 
I  do  not  find  amongst  Mr.  Graj's  papers  cither  the  sketch  itself,  or  Mr.  Graj's 
free  critiqae  upon  it,  which  he  here  mentions. 
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dom  on  thia  head,  that  it  seems  but  just  you 
should  have  your  revenge ;  and  therefore  I  send 
you  the  beginning,  not  of  an  epic  poem,  but  of  a 
metaphysic*  one.  Poems  and  metaphysics  (say 
you,  with  your  spectacles  on)  are  inconsistent 
things.  A  metaphysical  poem  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  is  true,  but  I  will  go  on.  It  is  Latin 
too  to  increase  the  absurdity.  It  will,  I  suppose, 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  man  who  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  Canon  Law  in  hexameters.  Pray  help  me  to 
the  description  of  a  mixed  mode,  and  a  little  Epi- 
sode about  Space. 


*  ^^_ 

Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Gray  set  out  from  Florence 

at  the  time  specified  in  the  foregoing  Letter.  When 

Mr.  Gray  left  Venice,  which  he  did  the  middle  of 

July  foDowing,  he  returned  home  through  Padua, 

Verona,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Lyons.  From  all  which 

places  he  writ  either  to  his  father  or  mother  with 

great  punctuality :  but  merely  to  inform  them  of 

his  health  and  safety ;  about  which  (as  might  be 

expected)  they  were  now  very  anxious,  as  he 

travelled  with  only  a  laqtmis  de  voyage.     These 

letters  do  not  even  mention  that  he  went  out  of 

his  way  to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  Grande 

Chartreuse,t  ^^^  there  wrote  in  the  Album  of  the 

*  The  beginniDg  of  the  first  book  of  a  didactic  poem,  "  De  Principib  Cogi- 
laiidL"  The  fragment  which  he  now  sent  contained  the  first  fifty-three  lines. 
The  rnder  will  find  a  farther  account  of  his  design,  and  all  that  he  finished  of 
the  Poem,  in  a  subsequent  Section. 

t  He  was  at  Turin  the  15th  of  August,  and  began  to  cross  the  Alps  the  next 
day.  On  the  25th  he  reached  Lyons ;  therefore  it  must  have  been  between  these 
two  dates  that  he  made  thb  visit. . 
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Pullers  the  following  Alcaic  Ode,*  tvith  wbich  I 
coiMrlude  tbis  Section. 

ODE. 

Oh  Ta,  •even  Religio  loci, 
Quocunque  gaudes  nomine  (non  leve 
Nativa  nam  cert^  fluenta 

Numen  habet,  veteresque  sylvaB ; 
Praesentiorem  et  conspidmus  Deum 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivosque  praemptOB,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem ; 
Qukm  si  rep6stus  sub  trabe  citred. 
Fulgeret  auro,  et  Phidiacft  manu) 
Salve  vocanti  rit^,  fesso  et 
Da  pladdam  juveni  quietem. 
Quod  si  invidendis  sedibus,  et  frui 
Fortuna  sacrft  lege  silentii 
Vetat  Yolentero,  me  resorbens 
In  medios  violenta  fluctus : 
Saltern  remote  des,  Pater,  angulo 
Horas  senectee  ducere  libeias ; 
Tutumque  yulgari  tumultu 
Surripias,  hominumque  curis. 

*  We  Mw  in  the  eigbth  and  eleventh  Letters  how  much  Mr.  Gnj  was  itnick 
indi  the  awfiil  icenery  which  sniroiinds  the  Chartieuae,  at  a  time  his  mind  mnfC 
have  been  in  a  far  more  tranqail  state  than  when  he  wrote  this  ezoellent  Ode. 
It  is  marlied,  I  tliinlE,  with  all  the  finest  touches  of  his  melancholj  Muse,  and 
iows  with  such  an  originality  of  expression,  that  one  can  hardly  laitient  he  did 
Bot  honour  his  own  language  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  thb  noble  imagery  and 
pathetic  sentiment 


SECTION  IIL 

When  Mr.  Gray  returned  from  abroad,  he 
found  his  father's  constitution  almost  entirely  worn 
out  by  the  very  severe  attacks  of  the  gout,  to 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years  subject ;  and 
indeed  the  next  return  of  that  distemper  was  fatal 
to  him.  *This  happened  about  two  months  after 
his  son  reached  London. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Mr.  Philip 
Gray  was  of  a  reserved  and  indolent  temper ;  he 
was  also  morose,  unsocial,  and  obstinate ;  defects 
which,  if  not  inherent  in  his  disposition,  might 
probably  arise  from  his  bodily  complaints.  His 
indolence  had  led  him  to  neglect  the  business  of 
this  profession ;  his  obstinacy,  to  build  a  country- 
house  at  Wanstead,  without  acquainting  either  his 
wife  or  son  with  the  design,  to  which  he  knew 
they  would  be  very  averse,  till  it  was  executed. 
This  building,  which  he  undertook  late  in  life,  was 
attended  with  very  considerable  expense ;  which 
might  almost  be  called  so  much  money  thrown 
away :    since,  after  his   death,   the  house  was 

*  He  came  to  town  about  the  1st  of  September,  1741.  His  father  died  the 
6th  of  NoTember  follovring,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

t  His  basiness  was  that  which  at  the  time  was  called  a  money-scrivener ;  and 
ift  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  that  Milton's 
father  was  of  the  same  profession :  but  he  also  had  "  music  in  his  soul,"  and 
waa  eateemed  a  oootideiable  master  in  that  science.  Some  of  his  compositions 
are  extant  in  Old  Wilb/s  Set  of  Ain,  and  in  Ravenscroft's  Psahns.  The  great 
Poet  alludes  finely  both  to  the  musical  genius,  and  the  trade  of  his  father  in 
Uote  bcatttifnl  bexaaeters,  "  Ad  Patiem/'  which  are  inserted  amongst  his  Latin 
Poems. 
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obliged  to  be  sold  for  two  thousand  pounds  less 
than  its  original  cost.  Mr.  Gray,  therefore,  at  this 
time  found  his  patrimony  so  small,  that  it  would 
by  no  means  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  the  law,  without  his  becoming  burthensome  to 
his  mother  and  aunt.  These  two  sisters  had  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  *trade  separate  from  that 
of  Mrs.  Gray's  husband ;  by  which  having  ac- 
quired what  would  support  them  decently  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  they  left  off  business  soon  after 
his  death,  and  retired  to  Stoke,  near  Windsor,  to 
the  house  of  their  other  sister,  Mrs.  Rogers,  lately 
become  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  f^f  t^^*  name. 
Both  of  them  wished  Mr.  Gray  to  follow  the  pro-, 
fession  for  which  he  had  been  originally  intended^ 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  contributed  all  in 
their  power  to  enable  him  to  do  it  with  ease  and 
conveniency.  He  on  his  part,  though  he  had 
taken  his  resolution  of  declining  it,  was  too  deli- 
cate to  hurt  two  persons  for  whom  he  had  so  ten- 
der an  affection,  by  peremptorily  declaring  his 
real  intentions ;  and  therefore  changed,  or  pre- 
tended to  change,  the  line  of  that  study ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  latter  end  of  the  subsequent  year 
went  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  bachelor  s  degree 
in  civil  law. 

But  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  distressed  him  at  this  pe- 
riod. He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Walpole  abroad.     He  had  also  lost 

*  They  kept  a  kind  of  India  warehoase  on  Comhiil  under  the  joint  names  of 
Gray  and  Antrobus. 

t  Mr.  Rogers  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  bat  retired  from  business  many  years  lieforc  his  death.  I  suppose  he  was 
the  uncle  mentioned  in  Letter  ix.  Sect.  I. 
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much  time  in  his  travels ;  a  loss  which  application 
could  not  easily  retrieve,  when  so  severe  and  labo- 
rious a  study  as  that  of  the  common  law  was  to 
be  the  object  of  it ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  what- 
ever improvement  he  might  have  made  in  this  in- 
terval, either  in  taste  or  science,  such  improve- 
ment would  stand  him  in  little  stead  with  regard 
to  his  present  situation  and  exigencies.  This  was 
not  all ;  his  other  friend,  Mr.  West,  he  found,  on 
his  return,  oppressed  by  sickness,  and  a  load  of 
fiunily  misfortunes ;  which,  were  I  fuUy  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  it  would  not  be  my  inclination  here 
to  dwell  upon.  These  the  sympathizing  heart  of 
Mr.  Gray  made  his  own.  He  did  all  in  his  power 
(for  he  was  now  with  him  in  London)  to  soodie  the 
sorrows  of  his  friend,  and  to  try  to  alleviate  them 
by  every  office  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  af- 
fection :  but  his  cares  were  vain.  The  distresses  of 
Mr,  West's  mind  had  already  too  far  affected  a  body, 
from  the  first,  weak  and  delicate.  His  health  de- 
clined daily,  and,  therefore,  he  left  town  in  March 
1742,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  went  to  David 
Mitchell's,  Esq.  at  Popes,  near  Hatfield,  Hertford- 
shire ;  at  whose  house  he  died  the  1st  of  June 
following. 

It  is  from  this  place,  and  from  the  former  date, 
that  this  third  series  of  letters  commences. 
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LETTER  I.* 
MR.  WEST   TO  MR.  GRAY. 

I  WRITE  to  make  you  write,  for  I  have  not 
much  to  tell  you.  I  have  recovered  no  spirits  as 
yet ;  but,  as  I  am  not  displeased  with  my  com- 
pany, I  sit  purring  by  the  fire-side  in  my  arm- 
chair with  no  small  satisfaction.  I  read  too  some- 
times, and  have  begun  Tacitus,  but  have  not  yet 
read  enough  to  judge  of  him ;  only  his  Pannonian 
sedition  in  the  first  book  of  his  annals,  which  is 
just  as  far  as  I  have  got,  seemed  to  me  a  little  te- 
dious. I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  desire  you 
will  write  letters  of  a  handsome  length,  and  al- 
ways answer  me  within  a  reasonable  space  of 
time,  which  I  leave  to  your  discretion. 

FopeSf  March  2Bf  IT^S. 

P.  S.  The  new  Dunciad !  qu'en  pensez  vaus  f 


LETTER   IL 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

I  TRUST  to  the  country,  and  that  easy  indo- 
lence you  say  you  enjoy  there,  to  restore  you  your 
health  and  spirits ;  and  doubt  not  but,  when  the 
sun  grows  warm  enough  to  tempt  you  from  your 
fire-side,  you  will  (like  all  other  things)  be  the 
better  for  his  influence.    He  is  my  old  firiend,  and 

*  Thii  letter  b  inierted  m  intioductor  j  only  to  the  answer  which  follows. 
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an  excellent  nurse,  I  assure  you.  Had  it  not  been 
for  him,  life  had  often  been  to  me  intolerable. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  that  Tacitus,  of  all  authors  in 
the  world,  can  be  tedious.  An  annalist,  you  know, 
is  by  no  means  master  of  his  subject;  and  I  think 
one  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  those  Pannonian 
afiisdrs  are  tedious  in  his  hands,  in  another's  they 
would  have  been  insupportable.  However,  fear 
not,  they  will  soon  be  over,  and  he  will  make  am- 
ple amends.  A  man,  who  could  join  the  brilliant 
of  wit,  and  concise  sententiousness  peculiar  to 
that  age,  with  the  truth  and  gravity  of  better 
times,  and  the  deep  reflection  and  good  sense  of 
the  best  moderns,  cannot  choose  but  have  some^ 
thing  to  strike  you.  Yet  what  I  admire  in  him 
above  all  this,  is  his  detestation  of  t3nranny,  and 
the  high  spirit  of  liberty  that  every  now  and  then 
breaks  out.  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  no. 
I  remember  a  sentence  in  his  Agricola  that  (con- 
cise as  it  is)  I  always  admired  for  saying  much  in 
a  little  compass.  He  speaks  of  Domitian,  who 
upon  seeing  the  last  will  of  that  general,  where  he 
had  made  him  coheir  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'^  Satis  constabat  laetatum  eum,  velut  honore,  ju- 
didoque:  tam  caeca  et  corrupta  mens  assiduis 
adulationibus  erat,  ut  nesciret  a  bono  patre  non 
scribi  haeredem,  nisi  malum  principem." 

As  to  the  Dunciad,  it  is  greatly  admired :  the 
genii  of  operas  and  schools,  with  their  attendants, 
the  pleas  of  the  virtuosos  and  florists,  and  the  yawn 
of  dulness  in  the  end,  are  as  fine  as  any  thing  he 
has  written.  The  metaphysician's  part  is  to  me 
the  worst ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  ill-expressed 
lines,  and  some  hardly  intelligible. 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  long  speech 
of  Agrippina ;  much  too  long,  but  I  could  be  glad 
you  would  retrench  it.  Aceronia,  you  may  re- 
member, had  been  giving  quiet  counsels.  I  fancy, 
if  it  ever  be  finished,  it  will  he  in  the  nature  of 
Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  Tragedy,  which  had  twenty- 
five  acts,  and  some  odd  scenes. 


The  speech  herewith  sent  to  Mr.  West  was  the 
concluding  one  of  the  first  scene  of  a  tragedy,  which 
I  believe  was  begun  the  preceding  winter.  The 
Britannicus  of  M.  Racine,  I  know,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Grays  most  favourite  plays;  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  saw 
it  represented  at  Paris,*  seems  to  have  led  him  to 
choose  the  death  of  Agrippina  for  this  his  first  and 
only  effort  in  the  drama.  The  execution  of  it  also, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  so  very  much  in  Racine's  taste, 
that  I  suspect,  if  that  great  poet  had  been  bom  an 
Englishman,  he  would  have  written  precisely  in 
the  same  style  and  manner.  However,  as  there  is 
at  present  in  this  nation  a  general  prejudice  against 
declamatory  plays,  I  agree  with  a  learned  firiend, 
who  perused  the  manuscript,  that  this  firagment 
will  be  little  relished  by  the  many ;  yet  the  admi- 
rable strokes  of  nature  and  character  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  majesty  of  its  diction,  prevent 
me  firom  withholding  from  the  few,  who  I  expect 
will  relish  it,  so  great  a  curiosity  (to  call  it  no- 
thing more)  as  part  of  a  tragedy  written  by  Mc 

*  By  Mademoiselle  Domesuii* 
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Gray.  These  persons  well  know,  that  till  style 
and  sentiment  be  a  little  more  regarded,  mere  ac- 
tion and  passion  will  never  secure  reputation  to 
the  author,  whatever  they  may  do  to  the  actor. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  one  "  to  strut  and  fret 
his  hour  upon  the  stage ;"  and  if  he  frets  and  struts 
enough,  he  is  sure  to  find  his  reward  in  the  plau- 
dit of  an  upper  gallery  :  but  the  other  ought  to 
have  some  regard  to  the  cooler  judgment  of  the 
closet :  for  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  Shake- 
spear  himself  had  not  written  a  multitude  of  pas- 
sages which  please  there  as  much  as  they  do  on 
the  stage,  his  reputation  would  not  stand  so  uni'^ 
versally  high  as  it  does  at  present.  Many  of  these 
passages,  to  the  shame  of  our  theatrical  taste,  are 
omitted  constantly  in  the  representation :  but  I 
say  not  this  from  conviction  that  the  mode  of 
writing,  which  Mr.  Gray  pursued,  is  the  best  for 
dramatic  purposes.  I  think  myself,  what  I  as- 
serted elsewhere,*  that  a  medium  between  the 
French  and  English  taste  would  be  preferable  to 
either;  and  yet  this  medium,  if  hit  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  would  fail  of  success  on  our  thea- 
tre, and  that  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  Actors 
(I  speak  of  the  troop  collectively)  must  all  learn 
to  speak  as  well  as  act,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  drama. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  give  the  reader  what  little 
insight  I  can  into  Mr.  Gray's  plan,  as  I  find,  and 
select  it  from  two  detached  papers.  The  title 
and  Dramatis  Personae  are  as  follow  :— 

*  See  Letters  ptefixed  to  Eifrida,  particuiarij  Letter  II. 
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AGRIPPINA,   A   TRAGEDY. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

AoRiPPiKA,  the  Empress  mother. 

NERO9  the  Emperor. 

Popp£A,  believed  to  be  in  love  with  Otho. 

Otho,  a  young  man  of  quality,  in  love  with  PopPjEA. 

Seneca,  the  Emperor's  preceptor. 

Anicetus,  Captain  of  the  guards. 

Demetrius,  die  Cynic,  friend  to  Seneca. 

AcERONiAy  Confidant  to  Agrippina. 

Scene,  the  Emperor's  villa  at  Baia. 

The  argument  drawn  out  by  him^  in  these  two 
papers,  under  the  idea  of  a  plot  and  under-plot,  I 
shall  here  unite  ;  as  it  will  tend  to  shew  that  the 
action  itself  was  possest  of  sufficient  unity. 

The  drama  opens  with  the  indignation  of  Agn^p- 
pina,  at  receiving  her  son's  orders  from  Anicetus 
to  remove  from  Baiae,  and  to  have  her  guard  taken 
from  her.  At  this  time  Otho,  having  conveyed 
Poppaeafrom  the  house  of  her  husband  Rufus  Cris- 
pinus,  brings  her  to  Baiee,  where  he  means  to  con- 
ceal her  among  the  crowd ;  or,  if  his  fraud  is  disco- 
vered, to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor's  authori- 
ty ;  but  knowing  the  lawless  temper  of  Nero^  he 
determines  not  to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient, 
but  on  the  utmost  necessity.  In  the  mean  time  he 
commits  her  to  the  care  of  Anicetus,  whom  he  takes 
to  be  his  friend,  and  in  whose  age  he  thinks  he  may 
safely  confide.  Nero  is  not  yet  come  to  Baiae ; 
but  Seneca,  whom  he  sends  before  him,  informs 
Agrippina  of  the  accusation  concerning  Rubellius 
Plancus,  and  desires  her  to  clear  herself,  which  she 
does  briefly ;  but  demands  to  see  her  son,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  acquits  her  of  all  suspicion,  and  re- 
stores her  to  her  honours.    In  the  mean  while 
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Anicetus,  to  whose  care  Poppeea  had  been  en* 
trusted  by  Otho,  contrives  the  following  plot  to 
ruin  Agrippina :  he  betrays  his  trust  to  Otho,  and 
brings  Nero,  as  it  were  by  chance,  to  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  Poppeea ;  the  Emperor  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  her  charms,  and  she,  by  a 
feigned  resistance,  increases  his  passion;  though 
in  reality,  she  is  from  the  first  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  of  empire,  and  forgets  Otho  :  she  there- 
fore joins  with  Anicetus  in  his  design  of  ruining 
Agrippina,  soon  perceiving  that  it  will  be  for  her 
interest.  Otho  hearing  that  the  Emperor  had  seen 
PoppsBE,  is  much  enraged ;  but  not  knowing  that 
this  interview  was  obtained  through  the  treachery 
of  Anicetus,  is  readily  persuaded  by  him  to  see 
Agrippina  in  secret,  and  acquaint  her  with  his 
fears  that  her  son  Nero  would  marry  Poppaea. 
Agrippina,  to  support  her  own  power,  and  to  wean 
the  Emperor  firom  the  love  of  Poppaea,  gives 
Otho  encouragement,  and  promises  to  support 
him.  Anicetus  secretly  introduces  Nero  to  hear 
their  discourse ;  who  resolves  immediately  on  his 
mother  8  death,  and,  by  Anicetus's  means,  to  de- 
stroy her  by  drowning.  A  solemn  feast,  in  honour 
of  their  reconciliation,  is  to  be  made ;  after  which 
she  being  to  go  by  sea  to  Bauli,  the  ship  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  sink  or  crush  her;  she  escapes  by  ac- 
cident, and  returns  to  Baias.  In  this  interval, 
Otho  has  an  interview  with  Poppeea,  and  being 
duped  a  second  time  by  Anicetus  and  her,  deter- 
mines to  fly  with  her  into  Greece,  by  means  of  a 
vessel  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  i^jiicetus  ;  but 
he,  pretending  to  remove  Poppaea  on  board  in  the 
night,  conveys  her  to  Nero's  apartment:  she  there 
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encourages  and  determines  Nero  to  banish  Otho^ 
and  finish  the  horrid  deed  he  had  attempted  on 
his  mother.  Anicetus  undertakes  to  execute  his 
resolves ;  and,  under  pretence  of  a  plot  upon  the 
Emperor's  life,  is  sent  with  a  guard  to  murder 
Agrippina,  who  is  still  at  Baiee  in  imminent  fear, 
and  irresolute  how  to  conduct  herself.  The  ac- 
count of  her  death,  and  the  Emperor's  horror  and 
fruitless  remorse,  finishes  the  drama. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  13th  and  14th  books  of 
the  annals  of  Tacitus  for  the  facts  on  which  this 
story  is  founded :  by  turning  to  that  author,  he 
will  easily  see  how  far  the  poet  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  deviate  from  the  truth  of  history.  I  shall 
only  further  observe,  that  as  such  a  fable  could 
not  possibly  admit  of  any  good  character,  it  is 
terror  only,  and  not  pity  that  could  be  excited  by 
this  tragedy,  had  it  been  completed.  Yet  it  was 
surely  capable  of  exciting  this  passion  in  a  supreme 
degree;  if,  what  the  critics  tell  us  be  true,  that 
crimes,  which  illustrious  persons  commit,  afiect 
us  firom  the  very  circumstance  of  their  rank,  be- 
cause we  unite  with  that  our  fears  for  the  public 
weal. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 
AGRIPPINA,  ACERONIA. 

AGRIPPINA. 

'Tis  well,  begone !  your  errand  is  performed : 

\S^ak8  as  to  Amcehu  entering. 
The  message  needs  no  comment    Tell  your  master, 
His  mother  shall  obey  him.    Say  you  saw  her 
Yielding  due  reverence  to  his  high  command : 
Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  lictor, 
As  fits  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
Say,  she  retired  to  Antium ;  there  to  tend 
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Her  household  caresi  a  woman's  best  employment. 

What  if  you  add,  how  she  turn'd  pale^  and  trembled ; 

You  think,  you  spied  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye, 

And  would  have  drop'd,  but  that  her  pride  restrained  it  ? 

(Go !  you  can  paint  it  well)  'twill  profit  you. 

And  please  the  stripling.    Yet  'twould  dash  his  joy 

To  hear  the  spirit  of  Britannicus 

Yet  walks  on  earth ;  at  least  there  are  who  know 

Without  a  spell  to  raise,  and  bid  it  fire 

A  thousand  haughty  hearto,  unus'd  to  shake 

When  a  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lur'd  with  smiles 

To  taste  of  hollow  kindness,  or  partake 

His  hospitable  board :  they  are  aware 

Of  th'  unpledg'd  bowl,  they  love  not  Aconite. 

ACERONIA. 

He's  gone ;  and  much  I  hope  these  walls  alone, 
And  the  mute  air  are  privy  to  your  passion. 
Forgive  your  servant's  fears,  who  sees  the  danger 
Which  fierce  resentment  cannot  fail  to  raise 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 

AORIPPINA. 

And  dost  thou  talk  to  me,  to  me,  of  danger, 
Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power, 
To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  arm'd 
This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  novice  hand 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt ;  while  he  stood  trembling 
Scar*d  at  the  sound,  and  dazzled  with  its  brightness? 

'Tis  like,  thou  hast  forgot,  when  yet  a  stranger 
To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  steam 
Of  flattery's  incense,  and  obsequious  vows 
From  voluntary  realms,  a  puny  boy, 
Deck'd  with  no  other  lustre,  than  the  blood 
Of  Agrippina's  race,  he  liv'd  unknown 
To  fame  or  fortune ;  haply  eyed  at  distance 
Some  edileship,  ambitious  of  the  power 
To  judge  of  weights,  and  measures;  scarcely  dar'd 
On  expectation's  strongest  wing  to  soar, 
High  as  the  consulate,  that  empty  shade 
Of  long-forgotten  liberty :  when  I 
Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  bl^e  of  greatness ; 

K 
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SheVd  hlodi  where  empire  tower'd,  and  bade  him  strike 

The  noble  quarry.    Gods !  then  was  the  time 

To  shrink  from  danger ;  fear  might  then  have  worn 

The  mask  of  prudence :  but  a  heart  like  mine, 

A  heart  that  gloWs  with  the  pure  Julian  fire, 

If  bright  ambiti<m  from  her  craggy  seat 

Display  the  radiant  prize,  will  mount  undaunted. 

Gain  the  rough  heights,  and  grasp  the  dangerous  honour. 

ACERONIA. 

Thro*  various  life  I  have  pursued  your  steps. 
Have  seen  your  soul,  and  wonder'd  at  its  daring ; 
Hence  rise  my  fears.     Nor  am  I  yet  to  learn 
How  vast  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  such  a  mother  owes ;  the  world,  you  gave  Urn, 
Suffices  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 

1  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
When  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night, 
Due  sacrifice  perform'd  with  barb'rous  rites 
Of  mutter*d  charms,  and  solemn  invocation. 
You  bad  the  Magi  call  the  dreadful  powers. 
That  read  futurity,  to  know  the  fate 
Impending  o'er  your  son :  their  answer  was, 
If  the  son  reign,  the  mother  perishes. 
Perish  (you  cry*d)  the  mother !  reign  the  son  1 
He  reigns,  the  rest  is  heav'n's  ;  who  ofl  has  bad, 
Ev'n  when  its  will  seem'd  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
Th'  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaning. 
Think  too  how  ofl  in  weak  and  sickly  minds 
The  sweets  of  kindness  lavishly  indulg'd 
Rankle  to  gall ;  and  benefits  too  great 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul. 
As  unrequited  wrongs.     The  willing  homage 
Of  prostrate  Rome,  the  senate's  joint  applause. 
The  riches  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleasures. 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arbitrary  sway ; 
These  were  your  gift,  and  with  them  you  bestow'd 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful, 

AORIPPINA. 

Thus  ever  grave  and  undisturb'd  reflection 
Pours  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear 
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Of  iBge,  and  thinka  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not. 
Sajr'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious*  must  be  silent. 
And  tremble  at  the  [^lantom  I  have  rais'd  ? 
Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels.    He 
Perdiance  may  heed  'em  :  tell  him  too,  that  one, 
Who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
With  equal  power  resume  that  giA,  and  raise 
A  tempest,  that  shall  shake  her  own  creation 
To  its  original  atoms — tell. me !  say 
This  mighty  Emperor,  this  dreaded  Hero, 
Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war  ? 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice, 
And  outcry  of  the  battle  ?  Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness  ?  Is  he  not 
The  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nurs'd  in  Ease 
And  Pleasure's  flowery  lap? — Rubellius  lives, 
And  Sylla  has  his  friends,  tho*  school'd  by  fear 
To  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  the  times 
With  shows  of  fair  obeisance ;  and  a  call, 
Like  mine,  might  serve  belike  to  wake  pretensions 
Drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
Of  our  imperial  house. 

ACERONIA. 

Did  I  not  wish  to  check  this  dangerous  passion, 
I  might  remind  my  mistress  that  her  nod 
Can  rouse  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  stem 
With  stubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  &ce  the  rigour 
Of  bleak  Germania's  snows.    Four,  not  less  brave, 
That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  force 
Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  you 
Mark'd  for  their  leader :  these  by  ties  confirmed, 
Of  old  respect  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 
Surely  the  Masians  too,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Have  not  forgot  your  sire :  the  eye  of  Rome 
And  the  Pnetorian  camp  have  long  reverM, 
With  custom*d  awe,  the  daughter,  sister,  Mrife, 
And  mother  of  their  Cssars. 

AGRIPPINA. 

Ha !  by  Juno, 

It  bears  a  noble  semblance.    On  this  base 

K  2 
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My  great  revenge  shall  rise  ;  or  say  we  sound 

The  trump  of  liberty ;  there  will  not  want, 

Even  in  the  servile  senate,  ears  to  own 

Her  spirit-stirring  voice ;  Soranus  there, 

And  Cassius;  Vetus  too,  and  Thrasea, 

Minds  of  the  antique  cast,  rough,  stubborn  souls, 

That  struggle  with  the  yoke.    How  shall  the  spark 

Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  their  breasts. 

Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 

(Slaves  from  the  womb,  created  but  to  stare. 

And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  start. 

And  shake  'em  at  the  name  of  liberty, 

Stung  by  a  senseless  word,  a  vain  tradition, 

As  there  were  magic  in  it  ?  wrinkled  beldams  «. 

Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  somewhat  rare 

That  anciently  appear'd,  but  when,  extends 

Beyond  their  chronicle — oh  !  'tis  a  cause 

To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 

The  slackened  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may ! 
Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 
Shall  from  the  dust  uprear  his  reverend  head, 
Rous*d  by  the  shout  of  millions  :  there  before 
His  high  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 
Let  majesty  sit  on  thy  awful  brow, 
And  lighten  from  thy  eye :  around  tl^ee  call 
The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 
Of  thy  full  favour ;  Seneca  be  there 
In  gorgeous  phrase  of  laboured  eloquence 
To  dress  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 
With  his  plain  soldier's  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 
Against  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina : 
The  world,  the  prize ;  and  fair  befall  the  victors. 

But  soil !  why  do  I  waste  the  fruitless  hours 
In  threats  imexecuted  ?  Haste  thee,  fly 
These  hated  walls,  that  seem  to  mock  my  shame. 
And  cast  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

ACERONIA. 

Tis  time  we  go,  the  sun  is  high  advanced, 
And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  Bai«. 
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AQRIPPINA. 

My  thought  aches  at  him  ;  not  the  basilisk 
More  deadly  to  the  sight,  than  is  to  me 
The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindness. 
I  will  not  meet  its  poison.    Let  him  feel 
Before  he  sees  me. 

ACBRONIA. 

Why  then  stays  my  sovereign. 
Where  he  so  soon  may 

AGRIPPINA. 

YeSy  I  will  be  gone, 

But  not  to  Antium — all  shall  be  confess'd, 

Whate'er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  fame 

Has  spread  among  the  crowd ;  things,  that  but  whisper'd 

Have  arch*d  the  hearer's  brow,  and  rivetted 

His  eyes  in  fearful  ecstacy :  no  matter 

What;  so 't  be  strange,  and  dreadful. — Sorceries, 

Assassinations,  poisonings — the  deeper 
My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 
And  you,  ye  manes  of  ambition's  victims. 

Enshrined  Claudius,  with  the  pitied  ghosts 

Of  the  Syllani,  doom'd  to  early  death, 

(Ve  unavailing  horrors,  fruitless  crimes !) 

If  from  the  realms  of  night  my  voice  ye  hear. 

In  lieu  of  penitence,  and  vain  remorse. 

Accept  my  vengeance.    Tho'  by  me  ye  bled. 

He  was  the  cause.    My  love,  my  fears  for  him 

Dried  the  sofl  springs  of  pity  in  my  heart. 

And  froze  them  up  with  deadly  cruelty. 

Yet  if  your  injured  shades  demand  my  fate. 

If  murder  cries  for  murder,  blood  for  blood, 

Let  me  not  fall  alone ;  but  crush  his  pride, 

And  sink  the  traitor  in  his  mother^s  ruin.  Ex^unU 

SCENE   II. 
OTHO,  POPPiEA. 

OTHO. 

Thus  far  we're  safe.    Thanks  to  the  rosy  queen 
Of  amorous  thefb :  and  had  her  wanton  son 
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Lent  U8  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  beguiled 
With  more  elunve  speed  the  dazzled  sight 
Of  wakeful  jealousy.    Be  gay  securely ; 
Dispel,  my  fair,  with  smiles,  the  tim'rous  cloud 
That  hangs  on  thy  dear  brow.     So  Helen  look'd. 
So  her  white  neck  redin'd,  so  was  she  borne 
By  the  young  Trqjan  to  his  gilded  bark 
With  fond  reluctance,  yielding  modesty, 
And  oft  reverted  eye,  as  if  she  knew  not 
Whether  she  fear'd,  or  wish'd  to  be  pursued. 


LETTER   in. 
MR.  WEST   TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Popes y  April  4,  1742, 

I  OWN  in  general  I  think  Agrippina's  speech 
too  long  ;*  but  how  to  retrench  it,  I  know  not : 
but  I  have  something  else  to  say,  and  that  is  in 
relation  to  the  style,  which  appears  to  me  too  an- 
tiquated. Racine  was  of  another  opinion ;  he  no 
where  gives  you  the  phrases  of  Ronsard  :  his  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  the  times,  and  that  of  the 
purest  sort;  so  that  his  French  is  reckoned  a 
standard.  I  will  not  decide  what  style  is  fit  for 
our  English  stage;  but  I  should  rather  choose  one 
that  bordered  upon  Cato,  than  upon  Shakespear. 
One  may  imitate  (if  one  can)  Shakespear's  manner, 
his  surprising  strokes  of  true  nature,  his  expressive 

*  The  Editor  has  obTiated  this  objection,  not  by  retrenching,  bat  by  potting 
part  of  it  mto  the  month  of  Aceronia,  and  by  breaking  it  in  a  few  other  places. 
Originally  it  was  one  continued  speech  from  the  line  "  Thus  ever  grave  and  un- 
disturbed reflection"  to  the  end  of  the  scene ,  which  was  undoubtedly  too  long 
fur  the  lungs  of  any  actrets. 
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force  in  painting  characters,  and  all  his  other 
beauties;  preserving  at  the  same  time  our  own 
language.  Were  Shakespear  alive  now,  he  would 
write  a  different  style  from  what  he  did.  These 
are  my  sentiments  upon  these  matters :  perhaps  I 
am  wrong,  for  I  am  neither  a  Tarpa,  nor  am  I 
quite  an  Aristarchus.  You  see  I  write  freely  both 
of  you  and  Shakespear;  but  it  is  as  good  as 
writing  not  freely,  where  you  know  it  is  accept- 
able. 

I  have  been  tormented  within  this  week  with 
a  most  violent  cough  ;  for  when  once  it  sets  up 
its  note,  it  will  go  on,  cough  after  cough,  shaking 
and  tearing  me  for  half  an  hour  together;  and  then 
it  leaves  me  in  a  great  sweat,  as  much  fatigued 
as  if  I  had  been  labouring  at  the  plough.  All  this 
description  of  my  cough  in  prose,  is  only  to  intro- 
duce another  description  of  it  in  verse,  perhaps 
not  worth  your  perusal ;  but  it  is  very  short,  and 
besides  has  this  remarkable  in  it,  that  it  was  the 
production  of  four  o  clock  in  the  morning,  while  I 
lay  in  my  bed  tossing  and  coughing,  and  all  un* 
able  to  sleep. 

Ante  omnes  morbos  importumssima  tussis, 
Qu4  durare  datnr,  traxitque  sub  ilia  vires : 
Dura  etenim  versans  imo  sub  pectore  regna, 
Perpetuo  exercet  teneras  luctamine  costas, 
Oraque  distorquet,  vocemque  immutat  anhelam : 
Nee  cessare  locus :  sed  saevo  concita  motu 
Molle  domat  latus,  et  corpus  labor  omne  fatigat : 
Unde  molesta  dies,  noctemque  insomnia  turbant. 
Nee  Tua,  si  mecum  Comes  hie  jucundus  adesses, 
Verba  juvare  queant,  aut  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Sufficiant  tua  vox  dulcis,  nee  vultus  amatus. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  I  do  not  condemn  Tacitus  : 
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1  was  then  inclined  to  find  him  tedious :  the  Ger- 
man sedition  sufficiently  made  up  for  it ;  and  the 
speech  of  Germanicus,  by  which  he  reclaims  his 
soldiers,  is  quite  masterly.  Your  new  Dunciad  I 
have  no  conception  of.  I  shall  be  too  late  for  our 
dinner  if  I  write  any  more. 

Yours. 


LETTER  IV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WEST. 

London^  Aprils  Thursday, 

You  are  the  first  who  ever  made  a  muse  of 
a  cough ;  to  me  it  seems  a  much  more  easy  task 
to  versify  in  one's  sleep,  (that  indeed  you  were  of 
old  famous  for*)  than  for  want  of  it.  Not  the 
vrakefiil  nightingale  (when  she  had  a  cough)  ever 
sung  so  sweetly.  I  give  you  thanks  for  your  war- 
ble, and  wish  you  could  sing  yourself  to  rest. 
These  wicked  remains  of  your  illness  will  sure 
give  way  to  warm  weather  and  gentle  exercise ; 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Whatever  low  spirits  and  indolence,  the 
effect  of  them,  may  advise  to  the  contrary,  I  pray 
you  add  five  steps  to  your  walk  daily  for  my  sake ; 
by  the  help  of  which,  in  a  month's  time,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  you  on  horseback. 

I  talked  of  the  Dunciad  as  concluding  you  had 
seen  it ;  if  you  have  not,  do  you  choose  I  should 
get  and  send  it  to  you  ?  I  have  myself,  upon  your 

*  I  suppose  at  Eaton  School. 


% 
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recommendation,  been  I'eading  Joseph  Andrews. 
The  incidents  are  ill  laid  and  without  invention ; 
but  the  characters  have  a  great  deal  of  nature, 
which  always  pleases  even  in  her  lowest  shapes. 
Parson  Adams  is  perfectly  well ;  so  is  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, and  the  story  of  Wilson ;  and  throughout  he 
shews  himself  well  read  in  stage-coaches,  coxmtry 
squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court.  His  reflections 
upon  high  people  and  low  people,  and  misses  and 
masters,  are  very  good.  However  the  exalted- 
ness  of  some  minds  (or  rather  as  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect their  insipidity  and  want  of  feeling  or  obser- 
vation) may  make  them  insensible  to  these  light 
things,  (I  mean  such  as  characterize  and  paint 
nature)  yet  surely  they  are  as  weighty  and  much 
more  useful  than  your  grave  discourses  upon  the 
mind,*  the  passions,  and  what  not.  Now  as  the 
paradisaical  pleasuresf  of  the  Mahometans  consist 
in  playing  upon  the  flute  and  lying  with  Houris, 
be  mine  to  read  eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux 
and  Crebillon. 

You  are  very  good  in  giving  yourself  the  trou- 
ble to  read  and  find  fault  with  my  long  harangues. 
Your  freedom  (as  you  call  it)  has  so  little  need  of 
apologies,  that  I  should  scarce  excuse  your  treat- 
ing me  any  otherwise ;  which,  whatever  compli- 
ment it  might  be  to  my  vanity,  would  be  making 

*  He  seems  here  to  ^nce  at  Hutchinson,  the  disciple  of  Shaftsbary ;  Qf 
i«hom  he  had  not  a  much  better  opinion  than  of  his  master. 

t  Wbimsicall  J  put — But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  present  taste  of  the  French, 
when  a  writer  whom  Mr.  Gray  so  justly  esteemed  as  M.  Mariyauz  is  now  held 
in  such  contempt,  that  Marivauder  is  a  fashionable  phrase  amongst  them,  and 
signifies  neither  more  nor  less,  than  our  own  fashionable  phrase  of  ffrotmg  f  As 
to  Crebillon,  'twas  his  '*  Egaremens  du  Coenr  et  de  TEsprit*'  that  our  author 
chiefly  esteemed ;  ht  had  not,  I  believe,  at  this  time  published  his  more  licen- 
tious pieces. 
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a  very  ill  one  to  my  understanding.  As  to  matter 
of  style,  I  have  this  to  say ;  the  language  of  the 
age*  is  never  the  language  of  poetry;  except 
among  the  French,  whose  verse,  where  the  thought 
or  image  does  not  support  it,  diflFers  m  nothing 
from  prose.  Our  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
language  peculiar  to  itself;  to  which  almost  every 
one,  that  has  written  has  added  something  by  en- 
riching it  with  foreign  idioms  and  derivatives : 
nay  sometimes  words  of  their  own  composition 
or  invention.  Shakespear  and  Milton  have  been 
great  creators  this  way ;  and  no  one  more  licen- 
tious than  Pope  or  Dryden,  who  perpetually  bor- 
row expressions  from  the  former.  Let  me  give 
you  some  instances  from  Dryden,  whom  every 
body  reckons  a  great  master  of  our  poetical  tongue. 

Full  of  mmeful  mopings — unlike  the  trim  of 

love — a  pleasant  beverage — a  roundelay  of  love — 
stood  silent  in  his  mood — with  knots  and  knares 
deformed — his  ireful  mood — in  proud  array — ^his 
boon  was  granted — and  disarray  and  shameful  rout 
— wayward  but  ynse^-furbished  for  the  field — ^the 
foiled  dodderd  oaks — disherited — smouldring  flames 
'—retchless  of  laws — crones  old  and  ugly — ^the  bel- 
dam at  his  side — the  grandam-hag — viUanize  his 

father's  fame. But  they  are  infinite :  and  our 

language  not  being  a  settled  thing  (like  the  French) 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  words  of  an  hundred 
years  old,  provided  antiquity  have  not  rendered 
them  unintelligible.    In  truth,  Shakespear's  lan- 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  obserration ;  and  nothing  more  likely 
to  pveserre  oar  poetry  from  falling  into  insipidity,  than  punning  Uie  roles  here 
laid  down  iot  supporting  the  diction  of  it ;  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
drama. 
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guage  is  one  of  his  principal  beauties ;  and  he  has 
no  less  advantage  over  your  Addisons  and  Rowes 
in  this,  than  in  those  other  great  excellencies  you 
mention.  Every  word  in  him  is  a  picture.  Pray 
put  me  the  following  lines  into  the  tongue  of  our 
modem  dramatics : 

But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass : 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  loves  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph : 
I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  dme 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up— 

And  what  follows.  To  me  they  appear  untrans- 
latable ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  our  language  is 
greatly  degenerated.  However,  the  affectation  of 
imitating  Shakespear  may  doubtless  be  carried 
too  fan ;  and  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  sentiments 
ill-suitad,  or  speeches  ill-timed,  which  I  believe  is 
a  little  the  case  with  me.  I  guess  the  most  faulty 
expressions  may  be  these — silken  son  of  dalliance 
'^^rawsier  pretensions — ^wrinkled  beldams — arched 
the  hearer's  brow  and  riveted  his  eyes  in  fearful 
extasy.  These  are  easily  altered  or  omitted :  and 
indeed  if  the  thoughts  be  wrong  or  superfluous, 
there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  leave  out  the  whole. 
The  first  ten  or  twelve  lines  are,  I  believe,  the 
best  ;*  and  as  for  the  rest,  I  was  betrayed  into  a 
good  deal  of  it  by  Tacitus ;  only  what  he  has  said 
in  five  words,  I  imagine  I  have  said  in  fifty  lines : 

•  The  lines  which  ^e  means  here  are  from — T*t«  tver  grave  and  undiOuirVd 
refiectim-^to  Rubelliut  liva.  For  the  part  of  the  scene,  which  he  sent  in  hii 
former  letter,  began  there. 
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such  is  the  misfortune  of  imitating  the  inimitable. 
Now,  if  you  are  of  my  opinion,  una  Utura  may  do 
the  business  better  than  a  dozen ;  and  you  need 
*  not  fear  unravelling  my  web.  I  am  a  sort  of  spider ; 
and  have  little  else  to  do  but  spin  it  over  again, 
or  creep  to  some  other  place  and  spin  there.  Alas ! 
for  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself, 
I  believe  my  amusements  are  as  little  amusing  as 
most  folks.     But  no  matter ;  it  makes  the  hours 

pass,  and  is  better  than  kv  afuSiq,  kox  duowriq,  Kara- 

jSuJvac.         Adieu ! 


LETTER  V. 
MR.  WEST   TO   MR.  GRAY. 

To  begin  with  the  conclusion  of  your  letter, 
which  is  Greek,  I  desire  that  you  will  quarrel  no 
more  with  your  manner  of  passing  your  time.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  irreproachable,  especially  as  it  pro- 
duces such  excellent  fruit ;  and  if  I,  like  a  saucy 
bird,  must  be  pecking  at  it,  you  ought  to  consider 
that  it  is  because  I  like  it.  No  una  Utura  I  beg 
you,  no  unravelling  of  your  web,  dear  Sir !  only 
pursue  it  a  little  further,  and  then  one  shall  be  able 
to  judge  of  it  a  little  better.  You  know  the  crisis 
of  a  play  is  in  the  first  act ;  its  damnation  or  sal- 
vation wholly  rests  there.  But  till  that  first  act 
is  over,  every  body  suspends  his  vote ;  so  how  do 
you  think  I  can  form,  as  yet,  any  just  idea  of  the 
speeches  in  regard  to  their  length  or  shortness  ? 
The  connexion  and  symmetry  of  such  little  parts 
with  one  another  must  naturally  escape  me,  as  not 
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havii^  the  plan  of  the  whole  in  my  head ;  neither 
can  I  decide  about  the  thoughts  whether  they  are 
wrong  or  superfluous ;  they  may  have  some  future 
tendency  which  I  perceive  not.  The  style  only 
was  free  to  me,  and  there  I  find  we  are  pretty 
much  of  the  same  sentiment :  for  you  say  tiie  af- 
fectation of  imitating  Shakespear  may  doubtless 
be  carried  too  far ;  I  say  as  much  and  no  more. 
For  old  words  we  know  are  old  gold,  provided 
they  are  well  chosen.  Whatever  Ennius  was,  I 
do  not  consider  Shakespear  as  a  dunghill  in  the 
least :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  mine  of  ancient  ore, 
where  all  our  great  modem  poets  have  foimd  their 
advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is ;  but  his  old 
expressions*  have  more  energy  in  them  than  ours, 
and  are  even  more  adapted  to  poetry ;  certainly^ 
where  they  are  judiciously  and  sparingly  inserted, 
they  add  a  certain  grace  to  the  composition ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  Poussin  gave  a  beauty  to  his 
pictures  by  his  knowledge  in  the  ancient  propor- 
tions :  but  should  he,  or  any  other  painter,  carry 
the  imitation  too  far,  and  neglect  that  best  of  mo- 
dels Natiure,  I  am  afraid  it  would  prove  a  very  flat 
performance.  To  finish  this  long  criticism :  I 
have  this  further  notion  about  old  words  revived, 
(is  not  this  a  pretty  way  of  finishing?)  I  think 
them  of  excellent  use  in  teles ;  they  add  a  certain 

*  Shakespear's  energy  does  not  arise  so  much  from  these  old  expressions^ 
(most  of  which  were  not  old  in  his  time)  but  from  his  artificial  management  of 
them.  Thb  artifice  in  the  great  poet  is  developed  with  much  exactness  by  Dr. 
Uocd  IB  bis  excellent  note  on  this  passage  in  Horace's  £p.  ad  Pisones. 

Diseris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  veibom 
Reddideiit  junctura  norom. 

See  Hurd*i  Horace,  voL  first,  edit,  fourth,  p.  49. 
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drollery  to  the  comic,  and  a  romantic  gravity  to 
the  serious,  which  are  both  charming  in  their  kind ; 
and  this  way  of  charming  Dryden  understood  very 
well.  One  need  only  read  Milton  to  acknowledge 
the  dignity  they  give  the  epic.  But  now  comes 
my  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  used  in  tragedy 
more  sparingly,  than  in  most  kinds  of  poetry. 
Tragedy  is  designed  for  public  representation,  and 
what  is  designed  for  that  should  be  certainly  most 
intelligible.  I  believe  half  the  audience  that  come 
to  Shakespear's  plays  do  not  understand  the  half 
of  what  they  hear. — But  Jinmons  en/in. — Yet  one 
word  more. — ^You  think  the  ten  or  twelve  first 
lines  the  best,  now  I  am  for  the  fourteen  last;* 
add,  that  they  contain  not  one  word  of  an- 
cientry. 

I  rejoice  you  found  amusement  in  Joseph  An* 
drews.  But  then  I  think  your  conceptions  of 
Paradise  a  little  upon  the  Bergerac.  Les  kttret 
du  Seraphim  R.  a  Madame  la  Ckerubinesse  de  Q, 
What  a  piece  of  extravagance  would  there  be ! 

And  now  you  must  know  that  my  body  con- 
tinues weak  and  enervate.  And  for  my  animal 
spirits,  they  are  in  perpetual  fluctuation:  some 
whole  days  I  have  no  relish,  no  attention  for  any 
thing ;  at  other  times  I  revive,  and  am  capable  of 
writing  a  long  letter,  as  you  see ;  and  though  I  do 
not  write  speeches,  yet  I  translate  them.  When 
you  understand  what  speech,  you  will  own  that  it 


*  He  means  the  conclusion  of  the  first  scene. — But  here  and  thnnig^nt  his 
criticism  on  old  words,  he  is  not  so  consistent  as  his  correspondent ;  for  he  here 
insists  that  all  ancientry  should  be  struck  out,  aad  in  a  former  passage  he  admits 
it  majr  be  used  sparingly. 
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is  a  bold  and  perhaps  a  dull  attempt.  In  three 
words^  it  is  prose,  it  is  from  Tacitus,  it  is  of  Ger- 
manicus.     Peruse,  perpend,  pronounce.* 


LETTER  VI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WEST. 

London f  Aprily  1742. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  failed  to  answer  your 
letter  immediately,  but  I  went  out  of  town  for  a 
little  while,  which  hindered  me.  Its  length  (be- 
sides the  pleasure  naturally  accompanying  a  long 
letter  from  you)  aflfords  me  a  new  one,  when  I 
think  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  recovery  of  your 
health,  and  flatter  myself  that  your  bodily  strength 
returns  in  proportion.  Pray  do  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  progress  you  make  continually.  As  to 
Agrippina,  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion ;  and  find 
mysetf  (as  women  are  of  their  children)  less  ena- 
moured of  my  productions  the  older  they  grow. 
Shet  is  laid  up  to  sleep  till  next  summer ;  so  bid 

*  Thu  speech  I  omit  to  print,  as  I  have  generally  ayoided  to  publish  mere 
transUtknia  either  of  Mr.  Gray  or  hi»  friend. 

t  He  never  aAer  awakened  her ;  and  I  belieye  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
ttiktuies  which  his  friend  had  made  on  hu  dramatic  style ;  which  (though  he 
did  not  think  them  well  founded,  as  they  certainly  were  not)  had  an  afiect 
which  Mr.  West,  we  mmy  believe,  did  not  intend  them  to  have.  I  remember 
some  years  after  I  was  also  the  innocent  cause  of  his  delaying  to  finish  his  fine 
Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry.  I  told  him,  on  reading  the  part  he  shewed  me, 
diat  "  though  I  admired  it  greatly,  and  thought  that  it  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  Pindar,  yet  I  suspected  it  would  by  no  means  hit  the  public  taste.** 
Finding  afterwards  that  he  did  not  proceed  in  finishing  it,  I  often  expostulated 
witfi  him  on  the  subject ;  but  he  always  replied,  '*  No,  you  have  thrown  cold 
water  upon  it*"  I  mention  this  little  anecdote,  to  shew  how  much  the  opinion 
of  a  fiiaid,  even  when  it  did  not  convince  his  judgment,  affected  hb  indinttioiu 
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her  good  night.  I  think  you  have  translated  Ta« 
citus  very  justly,  that  is,  fireely ;  and  accommo- 
dated his  thoughts  to  the  turn  and  genius  of  our 
language ;  which,  though  I  commend  your  judg- 
ment, is  no  commendation  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  is  too  difiuse,  and  daily  grows  more  and 
more  enervate.  One  shall  never  be  more  sensible 
of  this,  than  in  turning  an  author  like  Tacitus.  I 
have  been  trying  it  in  some  parts  of.  Thucydides, 
(who  has  a  little  resemblance  of  him  in  his  con- 
ciseness) and  endeavoured  to  do  it  closely,  but 
found  it  produced  mere  nonsense.  If  you  have 
any  inclination  to  see  what  figure  Tacitus  makes 
in  Italian,  I  have  a  Tuscan  translation  of  Davan- 
zati,  much  esteemed  in  Italy ;  and  will  send  you 
the  same  speech  you  sent  me ;  that  is,  if  you  care 

for  it.     In  the  mean  time  accept  of  Propertius.f 

mm* 


LETTER  VII. 
MR.  WEST   TO   MR.  GRAY. 

Popes,  May  5,  1742. 

Without  any  preface  I  come  to  your 
verses,  which  I  read  over  and  over  with  excessive 
pleasure,  and  which  are  at  least  as  good  as  Pro- 
pertius.  I  am  only  sorry  you  follow  the  blunders 
of  Broukhusius,  all  whose  insertions  are  nonsense. 
I  have  some  objections  to  your  antiquated  words, 
and  am  also  an  enemy  to  Alexandrines ;  at  least  I 

t  A  traiislation  of  the  first  elegy  of  the  second  book  in  English  chyme  $  omit- 
ted for  the  r^on  given  in  the  last  note  but  one. 
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do  not  like  them  in  Elegy.  But  after  all,  I  admire 
your  translation  so  extremely,  that  I  cannot  help 
repeating  I  long  to  shew  you  some  little  errors 
you  are  fallen  into  by  following  Broukhusius.j: 
*  *  *  Were  I  with  you  now,  and  Propertius  with 
your  verses  lay  upon  the  table  between  us,  I  could 
discuss  this  point  in  a  moment ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing so  tiresome  as  spinning  out  a  criticism  in  a 
letter ;  doubts  arise,  and  explanations  follow,  till 
there  swells  out  at  least  a  volume  of  undigested 
observations:  and  all  because  you  are  not  with 
him  whom  you  want  to  convince.  Read  only  the 
letters  between  Pope  and  Cromwell  in  proof  of 
this ;  they  dispute  without  end.  Are  you  aware 
now  that  I  have  an  interest  all  this  while  in  banish- 
ing criticism  from  our  correspondence  ?  Indeed  I 
have ;  for  I  am  going  to  write  down  a  little  Ode 
(if  it  deserves  the  name)  for  your  perusal,  which 
I  am  afraid  will  hardly  stand  that  test.  Neverthe- 
less I  leave  you  at  your  full  liberty ;  so  here  it 
follows. 


ODE. 

Dear  Gray,  that  always  in  my  heart 
PossesBest  far  the  better  part. 
What  mean  these  sudden  blasts  that  rise 
And  drive  the  Zephyrs  from  the  skies? 
O  join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay. 
And  invocate  the  tardy  May. 

Come,  fairest  Nymph,  resume  thy  reign ! 
Bring  all  the  Graces  in  thy  train ! 

t  I  hare  omitted  here  a  paragraph  or  two,  in  which  different  lines  of  the 
Elegy  were  <|aoted,  becaote  I  had  previooBly  omitted  the  translatioB  of  it 

L 
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With  balmy  breath,  and  flowery  tread. 
Rise  from  thy  soft  ambrosial  bed ; 
Where,  in  elysian  slumber  bound, 
£mbow*ring  myrtles  veil  thee  round. 

Awake,  in  all  thy  glories  drest, 
Recal  the  Zephyrs  from  the  west ; 
Restore  the  sun,  revive  the  skies, 
At  mine,  and  Nature's  call,  arise ! 
Great  Nature's  self  upbraids  thy  stay. 
And  misses  her  accustom'd  May. 

See !  aU  her  works  demand  thy  aid ; 
The  labours  of  Pomona  fade : 
A  plaint  is  heard  from  ev*ry  tree ; 
Each  budding  flow'ret  calls  for  thee ; 
The  birds  forget  to  love  and  sing ; 
With  storms  alone  the  forests  ring. 

Come  then,  with  Pleasure  at  thy  side, 
Difiuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide ; 
Create,  where'er  thou  tum'st  thy  eye. 
Peace,  Plenty,  Love,  and  Harmony ; 
Till  ev'ry  being  share  its  part, 
And  heaven  and  earth  be  glad  at  heart. 


LETTER  VIII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  WEST. 

Lcmdm^  Hff^  8,  1742. 

I  REJOICE  to  see  you  putting  up  your 
prayers  to  the  May :  she  cannot  choose  but  come 
at  such  a  call.  It  is  as  light  and  genteel  as  her- 
self. You  bid  me  find  fault;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot; 
however  I  will  try.  The  first  stanza  (if  what  you 
say  to  me  in  it  did  not  make  me  think  it  the  best) 
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I  should  call  the  worst  of  the  five  (except  the 
fourth  line.)  The  two  next  are  very  picturesque, 
Miltonic,  and  musical ;  her  bed  is  so  soft  and  so 
snug  that  I  long  to  lie  with  her.  But  those  two 
lines,  "  Great  Nature,"  are  my  favourites.  The  ex- 
clamation of  the  flowers  is  a  little  step  too  far.  The 
last  stanza  is  full  as  good  as  the  second  and  third ; 
the  last  line  bold,  but  I  think  not  too  bold.  Now, 
as  to  myself  and  my  translation,  pray  do  not  call 
names.  I  never  saw  Broukhusius  in  my  life.  It  is 
Scaliger  who  attempted  to  range  Propertius  in 
order ;  who  was,  and  still  is,  in  sad  condition  f 
*  *  *.  You  see,  by  what  I  sent  you,  that  I  con- 
verse, as  usual,  with  none  but  the  dead ;  they  are 
my  old  friends,  and  almost  make  me  long  to  be 
with  them.  You  will  not  wonder  therefore,  that 
I,  who  live  only  in  times  past,  am  able  to  tell  you 
no  news  of  the  present.  I  have  finished  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  much  to  my  honour,  and  a  tight 
conflict  it  was,  I  promise  you.  I  have  drank  and 
sung  with  Anacreon  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  am 
now  feeding  sheep  with  Theocritus.  Besides,  to 
qui1;^my  figure,  (because  it  is  foolish)  I  have  run 
over  Pliny's  Epistles  and  Martial  U  irapipyav ;  not 
to  mention  Petrarch,  who,  by  the  way,  is  some- 
times very  tender  and  natural.  I  must  needs  tell 
you  three  lines  in  Anacreon,  where  the  expression 
seems  to  me  inimitable.  He  is  describing  hair  as 
he  would  have  it  painted. 

'^EXucac  S  iXtvOipovg  fioi 
nXoica/Lccav  araKTa  trwOtiQ 
A^C  ^Q  OiXowri  iccurdai. 

t  Here  some  criticism  on  the  Elegy  is  omitted  for  a  former  nuxm, 

L   2 
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Guess,  too,  where  this  is  about  a  dimple. 

Sigilla  in  mento  impressa  Amoris  digitulo 
Vestigio  demonstrant  moUitudinem. 


LETTER   IX. 
MR.  WEST  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Popes,  May  11,  1742. 

Your  fragment  is  in  Aulus  Gellius;  and 
both  it  and  your  Greek  delicious.  But  why  are 
you  thus  melancholy  ?  I  am  so  sorry  for  it,  that 
you  see  I  cannot  forbear  writing  again  the  very 
first  opportunity ;  though  I  have  little  to  say  ex- 
cept to  expostulate  with  you  about  it.  I  find  you 
converse  much  with  the  dead,  and  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  that ;  I  converse  with  them  too,  though 
not  indeed  with  the  Greek.  But  I  must  condemn 
you  for  your  longing  to  be  with  them.  What,  are 
there  no  joys  among  the  living?  I  could  almost 
cry  out  with  Catullus,  **  Alphene  immemor,  atque 
unanimis  false  sodalibus !"  But  to  turn  an  accusa- 
tion thus  upon  another,  is  ungenerous ;  so  I  will 
take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present  with  a  "  Vale 
et  vive  paulisper  cum  vivis." 


k 
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LETTER  X. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  WEST. 

London,  May  27,  1742. 

MixE,  you  are  to  know,  is  a  white  melan- 
choly, or  rather  leucocholy  for  the  most  part ; 
which  though  it  seldom  laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever 
amounts  to  what  one  calls  joy  or  pleasure,  yet  is  a 
good  easy  sort  of  a  state,  and  ga  ?ie  laisse  que  de 
iamuser.  The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity ;  which 
is  apt  now  and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which 
makes  one  form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify 
nothing.  But  there  is  another  sort,  black  indeed, 
which  I  have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has  somewhat 
in  it  like  TertuUian's  rule  of  faith.  Credo  quia  im- 
passibile  est ;  for  it  believes,  nay,  is  sure  of  every 
thing  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  frightful ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  excludes  and  shuts  its  eyes  to 
the  most  possible  hopes,  and  every  thing  that  is 
pleasurable;  from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us  I  for 
none  but  he  and  sunshiny  weather  can  do  it.  In 
hopes  of  enjoying  this  kind  of  weather,  I  am  going 
into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  but  shall  be  never 
the  nearer  any  society;  so,  if  you  have  any  charity, 
you  will  continue  to  write.  My  life  is  like  Harry 
the  Fourth's  supper  of  hens.  * '  Poulets  a  la  broche, 
poulets  en  rag6ut,  poulets  en  h-Achis,  poulets  en 
fricas6es."  Reading  here,  reading  there ;  nothing 
but  books  with  different  sauces.  Do  not  let  me 
lose  my  dessert  then ;  for  though  that  be  reading 
too,  yet  it  has  a  very  different  flavour.  The  May 
seems  to  be  come  since  your  invitation ;  and  I  pro- 
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pose  to  bask  in  her  beams  and  dress  me  in  her 
roses. 

Et  Caput  in  vem&  semper  habere  rosli. 

I  shall  see  Mr.  *  *  and  his  wife,  nay,  and  his 
child  too,  for  he  has  got  a  boy.  Is  it  not  odd  to 
consider  one's  contemporaries  in  the  grave  light  of 
husband  and  father  ?  There  is  my  Lords  *  *  an4 
♦  *  *,  they  are  statesmen :  do  not  you  remember 
them  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket  ?  As  for  me,  I 
am  never  a  bit  the  older,  nor  the  bigger,  nor  the 
wiser  than  I  was  then :  no,  not  for  having  been  be- 
yond the  sea.     Pray  how  are  you  ? 

I  send  you  an  inscription  for  a  wood  joining  to 
a  park  of  mine ;  (it  is  on  the  confines  of  mount 
Cithoeron,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  to  Thebes) 
you  know  I  am  no  friend  to  hunters,  and  hate  to 
be  disturbed  by  their  noise. 

ACofA^vog  TToXvOiipov  €iCT7/3oXov  oXfTog  dvaooaQj 

raq  iuvaq  rtfiivrt  Xcittc,  icwayc,  Qiaq' 
Movvoi  ap  ivOa  kvvwv  tjoBkwv  icXayyaucTiv  vXay/icoi, 

avra^iq  Nvfiipav  aypor^pav  iccXoSy.* 

Here  follows  also  the  beginning  of  an  Heroic 
Epistle ;  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  my 
own  story  first,  because  historians  differ.  Massi- 
nissa  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massyli ; 
and,  when  very  young,  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
army,  gave  a  most  signal  overthrow  to  Syphax, 
king  of  the  Masaesylians,  then  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Soon  after  Asdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo  the  Car- 

*  In  the  twelfth  Letter  of  the  first  Section,  Mr.  Gray  says  of  his  friend's 
translatioa  of  an  Epigram  of  Posidippus,  **  Graecam  illam  i^ikiUat  mirificd 
sapit."  The  learned  reader,  I  imagine,  will  readily  give  this  tetrastic  the  same 
character. 
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thaginian  general,  gave  the  beautiful  Sophonisba, 
his  daughter,  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince.  But 
this  marriage  was  not  consummated  on  account  of 
Massinissa's  being  obliged  to  hasten  into  Spain, 
there  to  command  his  father's  troops,  who  were 
auxiliaries  of  the  Carthaginians.  Their  affairs  at 
this  time  began  to  be  in  a  bad  condition ;  and  they 
thought  it  might  be  greatly  for  their  interest,  if  they 
could  bring  over  Syphax  to  themselves.  This  in 
time  they  actuaUy  effected ;  and,  to  strengthen 
their  new  alliance,  commanded  Asdrubal  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Syphax.  (It  is  probable  their  in- 
gratitude to  Massinissa  arose  from  the  great  change 
of  affairs,  which  had  happened  among  the  Massy- 
lians  during  his  absence ;  for  his  father  and  uncle 
were  dead,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily had  usurped  the  throne.)  Sophonisba  was 
accordingly  married  to  Syphax ;  and  Massinissa, 
enraged  at  the  affront,  became  a  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  drove  the  Carthaginians  before  them 
out  of  Spain,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  de- 
feated Syphax,  and  took  him  prisoner;  upon 
which  Cirtha  (his  capital)  opened  her  gates  to 
Laelius  and  Massinissa.  The  rest  of  the  affair,  the 
marriage,  and  the  sending  of  poison,  every  body 
knows.  This  is  partly  taken  from  Livy,  and  part- 
ly from  Appian. 

SOPHONISBA    MASSINISSiG. 

EPISTOLA. 

^gr^gium  accipio  promissi  Munus  amOTis, 

Inque  manu  mortem,  jam  fruitura,  fero : 
Atquc  utinam  citius  mandasses,  luce  vel  una ; 

Transieram  Stygios  non  inhonesta  lacus. 
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Victoris  nee  passa  toros,  nova  nupta>  maritiy 

Nee  fueram  fastus,  Roma  superba,  tuos. 
Seilicet  hcee  partem  tibi,  Massinissa,  triumphi 

Detraetam,  hcee  pomp®  jura  minora  suae 
Imputat,  atque  uxor  qu6d  non  tua  pressa  eatenis, 

Objeeta  et  saevse  plauabus  urbis  eo : 
Quin  tu  pro  tantb  eepisti  praemia  factis, 

Magnum  Romanee  pignus  amidtice ! 
Seipiadee  exeuses,  oro,  si  tardius  utar 

Munere.    Non  nimiiim  vivere,  erede,  velim. 
Parva  mora  est,  breve  sed  tempus  mea  fama  requirit: 

Detinet  hcec  animam  cura  suprema  meam. 
Qus  patriee  prodesse  me«  Regina  ferebar, 

Inter  Eliseeas  gloria  prima  nurus> 
Ne  videar  flammee  nimis  indulsisse  seeundee, 

Vel  nimis  hostiles  extimuisse  manus. 
Fortunam  atque  annos  liceat  revocare  priores, 

Gaudiaque  heu !  quantis  nostra  repensa  mali». 
Primitiasne  tuas  meministi  atque  arma  Sjrphacift 

Fusa,  et  per  Tyrias  ducta  tropheea  vias  ? 
(Laudis  at  antique  forsan  meminisse  pigebit> 

Quodque  decus  quondam  causa  ruboris  erit.) 
Tempus  ego  certe  memini,  Felicia  Psnis 

Quo  te  non  puduit  solvere  vota  deis ; 
Meeniaque  intrantem  vidi :  longo  agmine  duxit 

Turba  salutantum,  purpureique  patres. 
Faeminea  ante  omnes  longe  admiratur  euntem 

Hceret  et  aspectu  tota  caterva  tuo. 
Jam  flexiy  regale  decus,  per  colla  capilli. 

Jam  decet  ardenti  fuscus  in  ore  color ! 
Commendat  frontis  gencrosa  modestia  formam, 

Seque  cupit  laudi  surripuissc  suce. 
Prima  genas  tenui  signat  vix  flore  juventas, 

Et  dextrce  soli  credimus  esse  virum. 
Dum  faciles  gradiens  oculos  per  singula  jactas, 

(Seu  rexit  casus  lumina,  sive  Venus) 
In  me  (vel  cert^  visum  est)  conversa  morari 

Sensi ;  virgineus  perculit  ora  pudor. 
Nescio  quid  vultum  molle  spirare  tuendo, 

Credideramque  tuos  lentius  ire  pedes. 
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Quflerebaniy  juxta  cequalis  si  dignior  esset, 

Quee  poterat  visus  detinuisse  tuos : 
NttUa  fuit  circum  eequalis  quee  dignior  esset, 

Asseruitque  decus  conscia  fonnasuum, 
Pompae  finis  erat.*     Totd  vix  nocte  quievi: 

Sin  premat  invitae  lumina  victa  sopor, 
Somnus  habet  pompas,  eademque  recursat  imago ; 

Atque  iterum  hestemo  munere  victor  ades. 


Immediately  after  writing  the  preceding  Letter, 
Mr.  Gray  went  upon  a  visit  to  his  relations  at 
Stoke;  where  he  writ  that  beautiful  little  Ode 
which  stands  first  in  his  collection  of  poems.  He 
sent  it  as  soon  as  written  to  his  beloved  friend ; 
but  he  was  deadf  before  it  reached  Hertfordshire. 
He  died  J  only  twenty  days  after  he  had  written 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  which  concluded  with 
"  Vale,  et  vive  paulisper  cum  vivis."  So  little  was 
the  amiable  youth  then  aware  of  the  short  time  that 
he  himself  would  be  numbered  amongst  the  living. 
But  this  is  almost  constantly  the  case  with  such 

*  There  is  so  moch  of  nature  in  the  sentiment,  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  triamphai  entry  of  young  Massinissa,  that  it  seems  much  to  be  re- 
gretted the  author  did  not  finish  this  Poem.  But  I  believe  he  never  proceeded 
further  with  it.  1  had  therefore  my  doubts  concerning  the  printing  of  so  small 
a  part ;  but  as  I  thought  it  the  best,  because  the  only  original  specimen  of  Mr. 
Gray's  Ovidian  verse,  (the  rest  of  his  hexameters  and  pentameters  being  only 
translations  either  from  English  or  Italian)  I  wa«  willing  to  give  it  to  the  reader. 

t  This  singular  anecdote  u  founded  on  a  marginal  note  in  his  common-place 
book,  where  that  Ode  is  transcribed,  and  the  following  memorandum  annexed  : 
*'  Written  at  Stoke  the  beginmng  of  June  1742,  and  sent  to  Mr.  West,  not 
knowing  he  was  then  dead." 

X  He  was  buried  at  Hatfield  (the  house  called  Popes  being  in  that  parish.) 
On  a  grave-stone  in  the  chancel  is  tlie  following  plain  inscription :  "  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Richard  West,  Esq.  only  son  to  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
West,  late  lord  chancellor  of  IreUnd,  who  died  the  first  of  June,  174/i,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age." 
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persons  as  die  of  that  most  remediless,  yet  most 
flattering  of  all  distempers,  a  consumption.  Shall 
humanity  be  thankful  or  sorry  that  it  is  so  ? 
Thankful,  surely.  For  as  this  malady  generally 
attacks  the  young  and  the  innocent,  it  seems  the 
merciful  intention  of  Heaven  that,  to  these,  death 
should  come  unperceived,  and  as  it  were  by 
stealth ;  divested  of  one  of  his  sharpest  stings,  the 
lingering  expectation  of  their  dissolution.  As  to 
Mr.  Gray,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  he  felt 
much  more  than  his  dying  friend,  when  the  letter, 
which  inclosed  the  Ode,  was  returned  unopened. 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  presentiment  in  that 
pathetic  piece,  which  readers  of  taste  will  feel 
when  they  learn  this  anecdote ;  and  which  will 
make  them  read  it  with  redoubled  pleasure.  It 
will  also  throw  a  melancholy  grace  (to  borrow  one 
of  his  owa  expressions)  on  the  Ode  on  a  distant 
prospect  of  Eton,  and  on  that  to  Adversity ;  both 
of  them  written  the  August  following :  for  as  both 
these  poems  abound  with  pathos,  those  who  have 
feeling  hearts  will  feel  this  excellence  the  more 
•  strongly,  when  they  know  the  cause  from  whence, 
it  arose ;  and  the  unfeeling  will,  perhaps,  learn  to 
respect  what  they  cannot  taste,  when  they  are 
prevented  from  imputing  to  a  splenetic  melancholy 
what  in  fact  sprung  from  the  most  benevolent  of 
all  sensations.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  was  begun,  if 
not  concluded,  at  iMs  time  also:  though  I  am 
aware  that,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  conclusion 
is  of  a  later  date ;  how  that  was  originally,  I  shall 
shew  in  my  notes  on  the  poem.  But  the  first  im- 
pulse of  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave 
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birth  to  a  very  tender  sonnet  in  English,  on  the 
Petrarchian  model ;  and  also  to  a  sublime  Apos- 
trophe in  hexameters,  written  in  the  genuine 
strain  of  classical  majesty,  with  which  he  intended 
to  begin  one  of  his  books,  **  De  Principiis  Cogi- 
tandi/'  This  I  shall  shortly  give  the  reader ;  but 
the  sonnet,  being  completed,  I  reserve  for  publica- 
tion amongst  the  rest  of  his  poems. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Mr. 
Gray  never  attempted  any  thing  in  English  verse, 
(except  the  beginning  of  Agrippina,  and  a  few 
translations)  before  the  first  Ode  lately  mentioned. 
Shall  we  attribute  this  to  his  having  been  educated 
at  Eton,  or  to  what  other  cause  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
when  I  first  knew  him,  he  seemed  to  set  a  greater 
value  on  his  Latin  poetry,  than  on  that  which  he' 
had  composed  in  his  native  language;  and  had 
almost  the  same  foible  then,  which  I  have  since 
known  him  laugh  at  in  Petrarch,  when  we  read 
that  most  entertaining  of  all  books,  entitled  *'Me- 
moires  pour  la  vie  de  Francois  Petrarque  tir6s  de 
ses  oBuvres,"  &c.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  little 
popularity  which  M.  de  Polignac's  Anti- Lucretius 
acquired,  after  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  eagerly 
expected  by  the  learned,  induced  Mr.  Gray  to  lay 
aside  his  didactic  plan.  However  this  may  be,  he 
writ  no  Latin  verse  after  this  period ;  except  per- 
haps some  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem  just 
mentioned.  This  therefore  seems  the  proper  place 
to  introduce  that  fragment ;  which  being  the  most 
considerable  in  itself  of  all  his  Latin  compositions, 
and  perhaps  the  most  laboured  of  any  of  his  poems, 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  I  could  give  the  reader 
more  insight  into  his  design,  than  the  few  scattered 
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papers,  which  he  has  left,  enable  me  to  do.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  exordium  itself,  that  he 
meant  to  make  the  same  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  Lucretius 
did  of  the  Dogmas  of  Epicurus.  And  the  first  six 
lines  plainly  intimate,  that  his  general  design  was 
to  be  comprised  in  four  books. 

The  1st.  On  the  origin  of  our  ideas. 

Unde  Animus  scire  iocipiat 

The  2d.  On  the  distribution  of  these  ideas  in 
the  memory. 

■    '         quibus  inchoet  orsa 

Principiis  seriem  renim,  tenuemqtte  catenam 

Mnemosyne 

The  3d.  On  the  province  of  reason  and  its  gra- 
dual improvement. 

Ratio  unde,  rudi  sub  pectore,  tardum 


Augeat  imperium- 


The  4th.  On  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  pas- 
sions. 

et  primum  mortalibus  eegris 

Ira,  Dolor,  Metus,  et  Curee  nascantur  inanes. 

But  he  has  not  drawn  out  any  of  the  arguments 
of  these  books,  except  a  part  of  the  first ;  and 
that  only  so  far  as  he  executed  of  it.  This  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  insert ;  and  also;  for  the  ease  of 
the  reader,  to  repeat  the  several  parts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  subsequent  pages. 

General  plan  of  the  Poem. — First,  Invocation  to 
Mr.  Locke;  Address  to  Favonius,  shewing  the  use 
and  importance  of  the  design. — Beginning. — Con- 
nexion of  the  soul  and  body ;  Nerves,  the  instru- 
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ments  of  sensation. — ^Touch,  the  first  and  most 
extensive  sense,  described. — Begins  before  the 
birth;  pain,  our  first  idea  when  bom. — Seeing,  the 
second  sense. — Digressive  encomium  of  light. 
The  gpradual  opening  and  improvement  of  this 
sense,  and  that  of  hearing,  their  connexion  with 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind ;  sense  of  beauty 
and  order  and  harmony  annexed  to  them.  From 
the  latter,  our  delight  in  eloquence,  poetry  and 
music  derived. — OflSce  of  the  taste  and  smell. — 
Internal  sense  of  reflection,  whereby  the  mind 
views  its  own  powers  and  operations,  compared 
to  a  young  wood-nymph  admiring  herself  in  some 
fountain. — Admission  of  ideas,  some  by  a  single 
sense,  some  by  two,  others  by  every  way  of  sen- 
sation and  reflection.  Instance  in  a  person  bom 
blind,  he  has  no  ideas  of  light  and  colours ;  but  he 
has  those  of  figure,  motion,  extension,  and  space, 
(objects  both  of  the  sight  and  touch.)  Third  sort, 
those  which  make  their  entrance  into  the  mind  by 
every  channel  alike ;  as  pleasure,  and  pain,  power, 
existence,  unity,  and  succession.  Properties  of  bo- 
dies, whereby  they  make  themselves  known  to  us. 
Primary  qualities :  magnitude,  solidity,  mobility, 
texture,  and  figure.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DE   PRINCIPIIS   COGITANDI. 

LIBBR  PRIMUS. 
AD    FAVONIUM. 

'Ukdb  Animus  scire  incipiat :  quibus  inchoet  orsa 
Prindinis  seriem  rerum,  tenuemque  catenam 

1  Plan  of  the  Poem. 
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Mnemosyne :  Ratio  imde  nidi  sub  pectore  tardum 

Augeat  imperiom ;  et  primum  mortalibus  eegris 

Ira,  Dolor,  Metus,  et  Coree  nascantur  inanes,  5 

Hinc  canere  aggredior.  'Nee  dedignare  canentem, 

O  decuB !  AngMacflB  iterte  o  lux  altera  gentis ! 

Si  qu^  primus  iter  nKmstras,  vestigia  conor 

Signare  incertft,  tremulAque  insistere  plantA  * 

Quin  potius  due  ipse  (potes  namque  onmia)  sanctum        10 

Ad  limen,  (si  rit^  adeo,  si  pectore  puro,) 

Obscuree  reserans  Naturce  ingentia  claustra. 

To  ceecas  reram  causas,  fontemque  severum 

Pande,  Pater ;  tibi  enim,  tibi  veri  magne  Sacerdos, 

Corda  patent  bominum,  atque  altse  penetralia  Mentis.     15 

Tuque  aures  adhibe  vacuas,  fitcilesque,  Favon!, 
(Quod  tibi  crescit  opus)  '  simplex  nee  despice  carmen, 
Nee  vatem :  non  ilia  leves  primordia,  motus, 
Qnanquam  parra,  dabunt.   Leetum  vel  amabile  quicquid 
Usquam  oritur,  trahit  hinc  ortum ;  nee  surgit  ad  auras,    20 
Quin  ea  conspirent  simul,  eventusque  secundent. 
Hinc  varise  vital  artes,  ac  mollior  usus, 
Dulce  et  amicitiee  vinclum :  Sapientia  dia 
Hinc  roseum  accendit  lumen,  vultuque  sereno 
Humanas  aperit  mentes,  nova  gaudia  monstrans,  25 

Deformesque  fugat  curas,  vanosque  timores : 
Scilicet  et  rerum  crescit  pulcherrima  Virtus, 
nia  etiam,  quae  te  (minim)  noctesque  diesque 
Assidu^  fovet  inspirans,  linguamque  sequentem 
Temperat  in  numeros,  atque  boras  mulcet  inertes ;  80 

Aurea  non  ali&  se  jactat  origine  Musa. 

« Principio,  ut  magnum  fcedus  Natura  creatrix 
Firmavit,  tardus  jussitque  inolescere  membris 

*  tuTOcatioD  to  Mr.  Locke. 

*  It  has  been  already  observed  m  tlie  note  on  Letter  XVIL'p.  39,  that 
Mr.  Gray's  hexameters,  besides  having  the  Taiiety  of  Virgil's  pauses,  closed 
also  with  his  elisions.  For  Virgil,  as  an  attentive  reader  will  immediately  per- 
cdve,  generally  introdoces  one  elision,  and  not  vnfreqnently  more,  in  those  lines 
which  terminate  the  sense.  This  gives  to  the  versification  its  last  and  most  ex- 
quisite grace,  and  leaves  the  ear  fully  satisfied.  Mr.  Gray  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, and  of  course  to  aim  at  thn  happy  effect  of  efisions  in  a  coodudfaig  Une : 
of  which  the  present  poem,  in  particular,  affords  induMtaUe  and  abundant 
proofs. 

'  Use  and  extent  of  the  subject.  «  Union  of  the  soul  and  body. 
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SubGmeft  animas ;  tenebroso  in  carcere  partem 

Noluit  cetheream  longo  torpere  veterno :  35 

*Nec  per  ae  proprium  paasa  exercere  yigorem  est, 

Ne  socifle  molis  conjunctoa  sperneret  artus, 

Ponderia  oblita»  et  coelestis  conada  flamma. 

Idcircb  'innumero  ductu  tremere  undiqne  fibtaa 

Nervoruxn  instituit :  turn  toto  corpore  miscens  40 

Implicuit  latd  ramosy  et  senaile  textuniy 

Implevitque  humore  auo  (sea  lympha  vocanda, 

Sive  aura  est)  tenuis  cert^  atque  levissima  qusedaaA 

Vis  versatur  agensy  parroaque  infasa  canales 

Perfluit;  asaidu^  extemia  quee  concita  plagis,  45 

MobiliSy  incussique  fidelis  nuutia  mot^s, 

Hinc  ind^  accensft  contage  rdabitur  usque 

Ad  superas  hominia  sedes,  arcemque  cerebri, 

Namque  illic  posuit  solium^  et  sua  templa  sacravit 

'Mens  animi :  banc  circum  coeunt,  densoque  feruntur    50 

Agmine  nodtise,  simulaeraque  tenuia  rerum : 

Ecce  autem  naturae  ingens  aperitur  imago 

Immensce,  variique  patent  commercia  mundi. 

Ac  uti  longinquis  descendunt  montibus  amnea 
Velivolus  Tamisis,  flaventisque  Indus  arenee,  »  55 

Eupbratesque,  Tagusque,  et  opimo  flumine  Gangesy 
Undas  quisque  suas  volveDS,  cursuque  sonoro 
In  mare  prorumpunt :  bos  magno  SKxlinis  in  aotro 
Excipit  OceanuSy  natorumque  ordine  longo 
Dona  recognoscit  venientiim,  ultr6que  serenat  60 

Caeruleam  fSEU^em,  et  diffuso  marmore  ridet. 
Haud  aliter  species  properant  se  inferre  novell® 
Certatim  mentis  atque  aditus  quino  agmine  complent. 

^  Primas  tactus  agit  partes,  primusque  minut® 
Laxat  iter  ceecum  turbse,  recipitque  ruentem.  65 

Non  idem  buic  modus  est,  qui  fratribus :  ampUus  iUe 
Imperium  affectat  senior,  penituaque  meduUia^ 
Visceribuaque  habitat  totis,  pellisque  recentem 
Funditur  in  telam,  et  la^  per  stamina  vivit. 
Necdum  etiam  matria  puer  eluctatus  ab  alvo  70 

Multiplices  solvit  tunicas,  et  vincula  rupit ; . 
Sopitua  molli  somnoi  tepidoque  liquore 

*  Office  of  the  nerrons  aiystem.  *  Sensation,  the  origin  of  oor  ideas. 

f  The  louoh,  our  first  and  most  eitenHre  sense. 
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CircumfusuB  adhuc :  tactas  tamen  aura  lacessit 
Jamdudum  lenor  sensusy  animamque  reclusit. 
Idque  magia  simul,  ac  aolitum  blandumque  calorem         75 
Frigore  mtttavit  coeli,  qttod  verberat  acri 
Impete  inassuetos  artiis :  turn  seevior  adstat, 
Humansque  comes  yiUb  Dolor  excipit ;  ille 
Cunctantem  fnistrd  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Corripit  invadens,  ferreisque  amplectitur  ulnis.  80 

'  Turn  species  primiiin  patefacta  est  Candida  Lucis 
(Usque  vices  ade6  Natura  bonique,  malique, 
Exeequat,  just&que  manu  sua  damna  rependit) 
Turn  primdm,  ignotosque  bibunt  nova  lumina  soles. 

*  Carmine  quo,  Dea,  te  dicam,  gratissima  coeli  85 

Progenies,  ortumque  tuum ;  geminantia  rore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  lustras,  et  floribus  halans 
Purpureum  Veris  gremium,  scenamque  virentem 
Pingb,  et  umbriferos  coUes,  et  caerula  regna? 
Gratia  te,  Venerisque  Lepos,  et  roille  Colorum,  90 

Fonnarumque  chorus  sequitur,  Motusque  decentes. 
At  caput  invisum  Stjgiis  Nox  atra  tenebris 
Abdidit,  horrendeeque  simul  Formidinis  ora, 
Pervigilesque  eestus  Curarum,  atque  anxius  Angor : 
Undique  Leetitii  florent  mortalia  corda,  95 

Purus  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribus  ^ther. 

Omnia  nee  tu  ide6  invalids  se  pandere  Menti 
(Quippe  nimis  teneros  posset  vis  tanta  diei 
Perturbare,  et  inexpertos  confundere  visiis) 
Nee  capere  infantes  animos,  neu  cemere  credts  100 

Tarn  variam  molem,  et  miras  spectacula  lucis : 
10  Nescio  qvA  tamen  heec  oculoa  dulcedine  parvoe 
Splendida  percussit  novitas,  traxitque  sequentes; 
Nonne  videmus  enim,  latis  inserta  fenestris 
Sicubi  se  Phoebi  dispergant  aurea  tela,  105 

Sive  lucemarum  rutilus  coUuxerit  ardor, 
Extemplo  hiic  obverti  adem,  quee  fixa  repertos 
Haurit  inexpletum  radios,  fruiturque  tuendo. 

AHior  huic  ver6  sensu,  mijorque  videtur 
Addita»  Judicioque  aret^  connexa  potestas,  110 

Quod  simul  atque  sBtas  volvendbus  auxerit  annis, 

*  Sight,  oof  second  aense.  *  Digression  on  light. 

1*  Sight,  imperfect  at  first,  gradoaUy  ioprovM. 


i' 
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"  Hnc  simiil,  aasiduo  depascens  omnia  tIsu, 
Penpiciet,  Vis  quanta  loci,  quid  polleat  ordo, 
Junctune  quia  honoa,  ut  rea  accendere  rebus 
Lumina  conjurant  inter  se,  et  mutua  fulgent  115 

Nee  minor  "in  geminis  viget  auribus  insita  virtus, 
Nee  tantum  in  cunris  quae  penrigil  excubet  antris 
Hinc  atque  bine  (ubi  Vox  tremefecerit  ostia  pulsu 
Aeriis  iuTecta  rotis)  long^ue  recurset ; 
Sdlicet  Eloquio  beec  sonitus,  haec  fulminis  alas,  120 

£t  mulcere  dedit  dictis  et  toUere  corda, 
Verbaque  metiri  numeris,  versuque  ligare 
Repperit,  et  quicquid  discant  Libethrides  undflB, 
Calliope  quoti^  quoti^  Pater  ipse  canendi 
ETolvat  liquidum  carmen,  calamove  loquenti  125 

Inspiret  dulces  animas,  digitisque  figuret. 

"  At  medias  fauces,  et  lihguee  humentia  templa 
Gustus  babet,  qtik  se  insinuet  jucunda  saporum 
Luxuries,  dona  Autumni,  Bacchique  voluptas. 

'^Naribus  interea  consedit  odora  bominum  vis,  130 

Docta  leves  captare  auras,  Panchaia  quales 
Vere  novo  exbalat,  Floreeve  quod  oscula  fragrant 
Roscida,  cum  Zepbyri  furtlm  sub  vesperis  bord, 
Respondet  votis,  mollemque  aspirat  amorero. 

'*Tot  portas  altse  capitis  circumdedit  arci  1S5 

Alma  Parens,  sens(isque  vias  per  membra  reclusit ; 
Hand  solas :  namque  inti^  agit  vivata  facultas, 
Qu&  sese  explorat,  contemplatusque  repentd 
Ipse  suas  animus  vires,  momentaque  cemit. 
Quid  velit,  aut  possit,  cupiat,  fugiatve,  vicisslm  140 

Percipit  imperio  gaudens ;  neque  corpora  fallunt 
Morigera  ad  celeres  actus,  ac  numina  mentis. 

Qualis  Hamadryadum  quondam  si  fort^  sororum 
Una,  novos  peragrans  saltus,  et  devia  rura ; 
(Atque  illam  in  viridi  suadet  procumbere  rip&  l45 

Fontis  pura  quies,  et  opaci  frigoris  umbra) 
Dum  prona  in  latices  speculi  de  margine  pendet, 
Mirata  est  subitum  venienti  occurrere  Nympbam : 
Mox  eosdem,  quos  ipsa,  artus,  eadem  ora  gerentem 

"  Ideu  of  beanty,  proportion,  aDd  order. 

**  Hearing  alao  improvable  by  the  judgment.  *'  Taste.  *^  Smelt 

**  Reflection,  the  other  source  of  our  ideas. 

M 
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Altus  amor  Veri,  et  puram  spirabat  Honesturo.  10 

Visa  taroen  tardi  demiim  inclementia  morbi 

Cessare  est,  reducemque  iterum  roseo  ore  Salutem 

Speravi,  atque  unii  tecum,  dilecte  Favoni ! 

CreduluB  heu  longos,  ut  quond^,  fallere  Soles : 

Heu  spes  nequicquam  didces,  atque  irrita  vota!  15 

Heu  meestos  Soles,  sine  te  quos  ducere  flendo 

Per  desideria  et  questus  jam  cogor  inanes ! 

At  Tu,  sancta  amima,  et  nostri  non  indiga  luctdbB, 
Stellanti  temple,  sincerique  eetheris  igne, 
Unde  orta  es,  fruere ;  atque  o  si  secura,  nee  ultra  20 

Mortalis,  notos  ollin  miserata  labores 
Respectes,  tenuesque  vacet  cognoscere  curas ; 
Humanam  si  fort^  alt&  de  sede  procellam 
Contempl^,  metus,  stimulosque  cupidinis  acres, 
Gaudiaque  et  gemitus,  parvoque  in  corde  tumultum        25 
Irarum  ing^ntem,  et  seevos  sub  pectore  fluctus ; 
Respice  et  has  lacrymas,  memori  quas  ictiis  amore 
Fundo ;  quod  possum,  juxtk  lugere  sepulchrum 

Dum  juvati  et  mut®  vana  hsec  jactare  favillsB. 

#    •    « 


SECTION   IV. 


The  three  foregoing  Sections  have  carried 
the  reader  through  tiie  juvenile  part  of  Mr.  Gray's 
life,  and  nearly,  alas,  to  half  of  its  duration.  Those 
which  remain,  though  less  diversified  by  incidents, 
will,  notwithstanding,  I  flatter  myself,  be  equally 
instructive  and  amusing,  as  several  of  his  most 
intimate  firiends  have  very  kindly  furnished  me 
with  their  collections  of  his  letters ;  which,  added 
to  those  I  have  myself  preserved,  will  enable  me 
to  select  firom  them  many  excellent  specimens  of 
his  more  Qiature  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  ex-, 
tensive  learning,  blended  at  the  same  time  with 
many  amiable  instances  of  his  sensibility:  they 
will  also  specify  the  few  remaining  anecdotes, 
which  occurred  in  a  life  so  retired  and  sedentary 
as  his ;  for  the  reader  must  be  here  informed  that, 
firom  the  winter  of  the  year  1742  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  his  principal  residence  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  indeed,  during  the  lives  of  his  mother 
and  aunts,  spent  his  summer  vacations  at  Stoke ; 
and,  after  they  died,  in  making  little  tours  on 
visits  to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try :  but  he  was  seldom  absent  from  college  any 
considerable  time,  except  between  the  years  1759 
and  1762;  when,  on  the  opening  of  the  British 
Museum,  he  took  lodgings  in  Southampton  Row, 
in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the  Harleian  and 
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Other  Manuscripts  there  deposited,  from  which  he 
made  several  curious  extracts.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  person  who  had 
conceived  so  early  a  dislike  to  Cambridge,  and 
who  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  now  returned  to 
it  with  this  prejudice  rather  augmented,  should, 
when  he  was  free  to  choose,  make  that  very 
place  his  principal  abode  for  near  thirty  years : 
but  this  I  think  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
from  his  love  of  books,  (ever  his  ruling  passion) 
and  the  straitness  of  his  circumstances  which 
prevented  the  gratification  oi  it.  For  to  a  man, 
who  could  not  conveniently  purchase  even  a 
small  library,  what  situation  do  ^gible  as  that 
which  affords  fi-ee  access  to  a  nuimber  of  large 
ones  ?  This  reason  also  accounts  fot  another  sin- 
gular £atct.  We  have  seen  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Stoke,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this 
same  year  1742,  he  writ  a  considerable  part  of 
his  more  finished  poems.  Hence  one  would  be 
naturally  led  to  conclude  that,  on  his  return  to 
Cambridge,  when  the  ceremony  of  taking  his  de- 
gree was  over,  the  quiet  of  the  place  would  have 
prompted  him  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  his 
poetical  talents,  and  that  immediately,  as  the 
muse  seems  in  this  year  to  have  pfteuliarly  in- 
spired him ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Reading, 
he  has  often  told  me,  was  much  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  writing:  he  therefore  now  laid  aside 
composition  almost  entirely,  and  applied  himself 

*  These,  amounting  in  all  to  a  tolerably-sized  folio,  are  at  present  in  Mr. 
Walpole's  hands.  He  has  already  printed  the  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
from  them  in  the  second  nomber  of  his  Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  The  pablle 
must  impute  it  to  their  own  want  of  curiosity  if  more  of  them  do  not  appear  in 
print. 
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intense  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  authors ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  space  of 
about  six  years,  there  were  hardly  any  writers  of 
note  in  that  language  which  he  had  not  only  read 
but  digested ;  remarking,  by  the  mode  of  com- 
mmi-place,  their  contents,  their  difficult  and  cor- 
rupt passages,  and  all  this  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
critic  iadded  to  the  diligence  of  a  student. 

Before  I  insert  the  next  series  of  letters,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  me^^tion,  that  it  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1747  that  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gray. 
Some  veiy  juvenile  imitations  of  Milton*s  juvenile 
poems,  which  I  had  written  a  year  or  two  before, 
and  of  which  the  Monody  on  Mr.  Pope's  death 
was  the  principal,*  he  then,  at  the  request  of  one 
of  my  friends,  was  so  obliging  as  to  revise.  The 
same  year,  on  account  of  a  dispute  which  had  hap- 
pened between  the  master  and  fellows  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  nominated 
by  the  fellows  to  fill  one  of  the  vacant  fellowships.f 
I  was  at  this  time  scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  bachelor  of  arts,  personally  unknown  to  the 
gentlemen  who  favoured  me  so  highly ;  therefore 
that  they  gave  me  this  mark  of  distinction  and  pre- 
ference was  greatly  owing  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  several  of  that  society,  and 

*  The  other  two  were  in  imitation  of  "  I* Allegro  et  il  Penseroso,"  and  en- 
titled, "  U  Bellicoso  et  il  Pacifico/'  The  latter  of  these  I  was  persuaded  to 
revise  and  publish  in  the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Verses  on  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  1748.  The  former  has  since  got  into  a  Miscellany,  printed  by 
6.  Pearch,  from  the  indiscretion,  I  suppose,  of  some  acquaintance  who  had  a 
copy  of  it 

t  Though  nominated  in  1747,  I  was  not  elected  fellow  till  February,  1749. 
The  master  having  refused  his  assent,  claiming  a  negative,  the  affair  was  there- 
fore not  compromised  till  after  an  ineffectual  litigation  of  two  years. 
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to  Dr.  Heberdeni  whose  known  partiality  to  every, 
even  the  smallest  degree  of  merit,  led  him  warmly 
to  second  his  recommendation.  The  reader,  I. 
hope,  will  excuse  this  short  piece  of  egotism,  as 
it  is  written  to  express  my  gratitude,  as  well  to 
the  living  as  the  dead,  to  declare  the  sense  I  shall 
ever  retain  of  the  honour  which  the  fellows  of 
Pembroke  Hall  then  did  me,  and  to  particularize 
the  time  of  an  incident  which  brought  me  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Gray's  college ;  and  served 
to  give  that  cement  to  our  future  intimacy^  which  is 
usually  rendered  stronger  by  proximity  of  place. 

The  letters,  which  I  select  for  this  Section,  are 
from  the  date  of  the  year  1742  to  that  of  1768, 
when  Mr.  Gray  was  made  professor  of  modem 
history.  This,  as  it  is  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  will  perhaps  require  me  the  more  frequently 
to  resume  my  narrative;  especially  as  I  cannot  now 
produce  one  continued  chain  of  correspondence. 


LETTER  I. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON.* 

Cambridge,  Dec.  27, 1742. 

I  OUGHT  to  have  returned  you  my  thanks  a 
long  time  ago  for  the  pleasure,  I  should  say  pro- 
digy, of  your  letter ;  for  such  a  thing  has  not  hap- 
pened above  twice  within  this  last  age. to  mortal 

*  Of  Old-Pvk,  near  Durham.  With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Gray  contracted 
an  acquaintance  very  early;  ioid  though  they  were  not  educated  together  at 
Eton,  yet  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  when  the  Doctor  was  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  they  became  intimate  friends,  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gray'f 
death. 
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man,  and  no  one  here  can  conceive  what  it  may 
]K)rtend.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  how  I  have 
been  employed  a  part  of  the  time ;  bow,  by  my 
own  indefatigable  application  for  these  ten  years 
past,  and  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  that  worthy 
magistrate  the. man  in  blue,*  (who,  I  assure  you, 
has  not  spared  his  labour,  nor  could  have  done 
more  for  his  own  son)  I  am  got  half  way  to  the 
top  of  jurisprudence,t  and  bid  as  fair  as  another 
body  to  open  a  case  of  impotency  with  aU  de- 
cency  and  circumspection.  You  see  my  ambition. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  some  thirty  years  hence  I  shall 
convince  the  world  and  you  that  I  am  a  very 
pretty  young  fellow ;  and  may  come  to  shine  in  a 
profession,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  except  man- 
midwifery.  As  for  you,  if  your  distemper  and 
you  can  but  agree  about  going  to  London,  I  may 
reasonably  expect  in  a  much  shorter  time  to  see 
you  in  your  three-cornered  villa,  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  a  well-fumished  table  with  as  much  dig- 
nity,  as  rich  a  mien,  and  as  capacious  a  belly  as 
Dr.  Mead.  Methinks  I  see  Dr.  *  *,  at  the  lower 
end  of  it,  lost  in  admiration  of  your  goodly  person 
and  parts,  cramming  down  his  envy  (for  it  will 
rise)  with  the  wing  of  a  pheasant,  and  drowning  it 
in  neat  Burgundy.  But  not  to  tempt  your  asthma 
too  much  with  such  a  prospect,  I  should  think 
you  might  be  almost  as  happy  and  as  great  as  this 
even  in  the  country.  But  you  know  best,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  might  stop 
you  in  the  career  of  glory ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 

*  A  senrantof  the  vice^haocellor's  for  the  tune  beiogj  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Blae  Coat,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  acts  for  degrees,  &c. 
t  i.  r.  Bachelor  of  civil  law. 
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hamper  the  wheds  of  your  gUded  chariot.  Go  on. 
Sir  Thomas ;  «id  when  you  die,  (for  even  physi- 
cians must  die)  may  the  £atculty  in  Warwick  Lane 
erect  your  statue  in  the  very  niche  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  your 
illness,  but  I  hope  it  is  too  late  now :  I  can  only 
say  that  I  really  was  very  sorry.  May  you  live  a 
hundred  Christmasses,  and  eat  as  many  collars  of 
brawn  stuck  with  rosemary. 

Adieu!  &c. 


Though  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Gray,  on  his  return 
to  Cambridge,  laid  aside  poetry  almost  entirely, 
yet  I  find  amongst  his  papers  a  small  fragment  in 
verse  which  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
written  about  this  very  time.  The  foregoing  Let- 
ter, in  which  he  employs  so  much  of  his  usual 
vein  of  ridicule  on  the  university,  seems  to  be  no 
improper  introduction  to  it :  I  shall  therefore  in- 
sert it  here  without  making  any  apology,  as  I 
have  given  pne,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  first 
section. 

It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  hymn  or 
address  to  ignorance ;  and  I  presume  had  he  pro- 
ceeded with  it,  would  have  contained  much  good 
satire  upon  false  science  and  scholastic  pedantry. 
What  he  writ  of  it  is  purely  introductory ;  yet 
many  of  the  lines  are  so  strong,  and  the  general 
cast  of  the  versification  so  musical,  that  I  believe 
it  will  give  the  generality  of  readers  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  bis  poetical  talents,  than  many  of  his  lyri- 
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cal  productions  have  done.  I  speak  of  the  gene- 
rality ;  because  it  is  a  certain  faict,  that  their  taste 
is  founded  upon  the  ten-syllable  couplets  of  Dry- 
den  and  Pope,  and  upon  these  only. 

Hail,  horrors,  hail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers, 
Te  gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers, 
Where  rushy  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud : 
Glad  I  revisit  thy  neglected  reign. 
Oh  take  me  to  thy  peaceful  shade  again. 

But  chiefly  thee,  whose  influence  breath'd  from  high 
Augments  the  native  darkness  of  the  sky ; 
Ah  IgncNrance  i  soft  salutary  power ! 
Ph)8trate  with  filial  reverence  I  adore. 
Thrice  hath  Hyperion  roll'd  his  annual  race. 
Since  weeping  I  forsook  thy  fond  embrace. 
Oh  say,  successful  do'st  thou  still  oppose 
Thy  leaden  iEgis  'gmnst  our  ancient  foes  ? 
8til^  stretch,  tenacious  of  thy  right  divine. 
The  massy  sceptre  o'er  thy  slumb'ring  line  ? 
And  dews  Lethean  through  the  land  dispense 
To  steep  in  slumbers  each  benighted  sense  ? 
If  any  spaik  of  wit's  delusive  ray 
Break  out,  and  flash  a  momentary  day. 
With  damp,  cold  touch  forbid  it  to  aspire, 
And  huddle  up  in  fogs  the  dangerous  fire. 

Oh  say — she  hears  me  not,  but  careless  grown. 
Lethargic  nods  upon  her  ebon  throne. 
Goddess!  awake,  arise,  alas  my  fears! 
Can  powers  immortal  feel  the  force  of  years  ? 
Not  thus  of  old,  with  ensigns  wide  unfurl'd. 
She  rode  triumphant  o'er  the  vanquish'd  world ; 
Fierce  nations  own'd  her  unresisted  might, 
And  all  was  ignorance,  and  all  was  night. 

Oh  sacred  age !  Oh  times  for  ever  lost ! 
(The  schoolman's  glory,  and  the  churchman's  boast !) 
For  ever  gone — ^yet  still  to  fancy  new,  1 

Her  rapid  wings  the  transient  scene  pursue^  ? 

And  bring  the  buried  ages  back  to  view.  •' 
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High  on  her  car,  behold  the  Grandam  ride 
Like  old  SesoBtris  with  barbaric  pride ; 
^  *  *  *  a  team  of  hamess'd  monarchs  bend 


LETTER   II. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Peterhouscy  April  26,  1744. 

You  write  so  feelingly  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
represent  your  abandoned  condition  in  terms  so 
touching,  that  what  gratitude  could  not  effect  in 
several  months,  compassion  has  brought  about  in 
a  few  days ;  and  broke  that  strong  attachment,  or 
rather  allegiance,  which  I  and  all  here  owe  to  our 
sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  the  president  of  pre- 
sidents and  head  of  heads,  (if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  pronounce  her  name,  that  ineffable  Octogram- 
maton)  the  power  of  Laziness.  You  must  know 
she  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  (in  preference 
to  so  many  old  servants  of  her's  who  had  spent 
their  whole  lives  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
office)  grand  picker  of  straws  and  push-pin  player 
to  her  Supiriity  (for  that  is  her  title.)  The  first  is 
much  in  the  nature  of  lord  president  of  the  council; 
and  the  other  like  the  groom-porter,  only  without 
the  profit ;  but  as  they  are  both  things  of  very 
great  honour  in  this  country,  I  considered  with 
myself  the  load  of  envy  attending  such  great 
charges;  and  besides  (between  you  and  me)  I 
found  myself  unable  to  support  the  fatigue  of 
keeping  up  the  appearance  that  persons  of  such 
dignity  must  do,  so  I  thought  proper  to  decline  it 
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tnd  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  However, 
as  you  see  such  an  afiisdr  must  take  up  a  good  deal 
of  time,  and  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
court  to  proceed  slowly,  like  the  Imperial  and  that 
of  Spain,  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  you  will  on 
this  account  the  easier  forgive  me,  if  I  have  not 
answered  your  letter  before. 

You  desire  to  know,  it  seems,  what  character  the 
poem  of  your  yoimg  friend  bears  here*.  I  won- 
der that  you  ask  the  opinion  of  a  nation,  where 
those,  who  pretend  to  judge,  do  not  judge  at  all ; 
and  the  rest  (the  wiser  part)  wait  to  catch  the 
judgment  of  the  world  immediately  above  them ; 
that  is,  Dick's  and  the  Rainbow  coffee-houses. 
Your  readier  way  would  be  to  ask  the  ladies  that 
keep  the  bars  in  those  two  theatres  of  criticism. 
However,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  a  judge,  as  well 
as  my  countrymen,  I  will  tell  you,  though  I  have 
rather  turned  it  over  than  read  it,  (but  no  matter ; 
no  more  have  they)  that  it  seems  to  me  above  the 
middling ;  and  now  and  then,  for  a  little  while, 
rises  even  to  the  best,  particularly  in  description. 
It  is  often  obscure,  and  even  unintelligible ;  and 
too  much  infected  with  the  Hutchinson  jargon.  In 
short,  its  great  fault  is,  that  it  was  published  at 
least  nine  years  too  early.  And  so  methinks  in  a 
few  words,  "a  la  mode  du  Temple,"  I  have  very 
pertly  dispatched  what  perhaps  may  for  several 
years  have  employed  a  very  ingenious  man  worth 
fifty  of  myself. 

.  *  Pleasmet  of  tbe  Imaginatioii :  from  the  posthamoos  publication  of  Dr. 
Akindde's  Poems,  it  should  seem  that  the  author  had  very  much  the  same  opl- 
Bion  afterwards  of  his  own  work,  which  Mr.  Gray  here  expresses :  since  be  on* 
dertook  a  reform  of  it,  which  must  have  given  him,  had  he  concluded  iU  as  muck 
trable  as  tf  he  had  written  it  entirely  new. 
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You  BXe  mtch  in  the  right  to  have  a  taste  for 
Socrates ;  he  was  a  divine  man.  I  must  tell  you, 
by  way  of  news  of  the  place,  that  the  other  <]Uiy  a 
certain  new  professor  made  an  apology  for  him  an 
hour  long  in  the  schools ;  and  all  die  world  brought 
in  Socrates  guilty,  except  the  people  of  his  own 
college. 

The  muse  is  gone,  and  left  me  in  fiur  worse 
company ;  if  she  returns,  you  will  hear  of  her. 
As  to  her  child*  (since  you  are  so  good  as  to  en- 
quire after  it)  it  is  but  a  puling  chit  yet,  not  a  bit 
grown  to  speak  of;  I  believe,  poor  thing,  it  has 
got  the  worms  that  will  carry  it  off  at  lasti  Mr« 
Trollope  and  I  are  in  a  course  of  tar- water ;  ■  he  for 
his  present,  and  I  for  my  future  distempers.  If 
you  think  it  will  kill  me,  send  away  a  man  and 
horse  directly ;  for  I  drink  like  a  fish. 

Your's,  &c. 


LETTER  m. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  U,  1746. 

r 

I  WOULD  make  you  an  excuse,  (as  indeed 
I  ought)  if  they  were  a  sort  of  thing  I  ever  gave 
any  credit  to  myself  in  these  cases ;  but  I  koow 
they  are  never  true.  Nothing  so-  silly  as;  in^o* 
lence  when  it  hopes  to  disguise  itself :  every  one 
knows  it  by  its  saunter,  as  they  do  his  Majesty 
(Grod  bless  him)  at  a  masquerade,  by  the  firmness 
of  his  tread,  and  the  elevation  of  his  chin.    How- 

*  He  here  ncaat  hb  Poem,  •  De  Priadpiii  Coghmdi."  See  the  last  Sectioa. 
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ever^  somewhat  I  had  to  say  that  has  a  little  sha- 
dow of  reason  in  it.  I  have  been  in  town,  (I 
suppose  you  know)  flaunting  about  at  all  kind  of 
public  places  with  two  friends  lately  returned 
from  abroad.  The  world  itself  has  some  aitracr 
tions  in  it  to  a  solitary  of  six  years  standing:  and 
agreeable  well-meaning  people  of  sense,  (thank 
heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them)  are  my  peculiar 
magnet.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  if  I  felt  some  re- 
luctance at  parting  with  them  so  soon;  or  if  my 
spirits,  when  I  returned  back  to  my  cell,  should 
sink  for  a  time,  not  indeed  to  storm  and  tempest; 
but  a  good  deal  below  changeable.  Besides,  Se- 
neca says  (and  my  pitch  of  philosophy  does  not 
pretend  to  be  much  above  Seneca)  ''  Nimquam 
mores,  quos  extuli,  refero.  Aliquid  ex  eo  quod 
composui,  turbatur:  aliquid  ex  his,  quse  fugavi^ 
redit."  And  it  will  happen  to  such  as  us,  mere 
imps  of  science.  Well  it' may,  when  wisdom  her- 
self is  forced  often 

in  sweet  retired  solitude 
To  plume  her  feathers,  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  without  money  one 
cannot  either  live  as  one  pleases,  or  where  and 
with  whom  one  pleases.  Swift  somewhere  says^ 
that  money  is  liberty ;  and  I  fear,  money  is  friend- 
ship too  and  society,  and  almost  every  external 
blessing.  It  is  a  great,  though  an  ill-natured  com- 
fort, to  see  most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty, 
without  pleasure,  vrithout  liberty,  and  without 
friends. 
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I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as  to  your 
historical  consolation  in  time  of  trouble :  a  calm 
melancholy  it  may  produce,  a  stiller  sort  of  de- 
spair (and  that  only  in  some  circumstances,  and 
on  some  constitutions) ;  but  I  doubt  no  real  com- 
fort or  content  can  ever  arise  in  the  human  mind, 
but  from  hope. 

I  take  it  very  ill  you  should  have  been  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,*  and  yet  say  nothing 
of  the  retreat  before  Syracuse :  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  finest  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life  ?  and 
how  does  Xenophon  or  Plutarch  agree  with  you  ? 
'^  For  my  part  I  read  Aristotle,  his  poetics,  politics, 
and  morals ;  though  I  do  not  well  know  which  is 
which.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  hardest  author 
by  far  I  ever  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a  dry 
conciseness,  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  pe- 
Fusing  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book :  it 
tastes  for  all  the  world  like  chopped  hay,  or  rather 
like  chopped  logic ;  for  he  has  a  violent  afiection 
to  that  art,  being  in  some  sort  his  own  invention  ; 
so  Ihat  he  often  loses  himself  in  little  trifling  dis- 
tinctions and  verbal  niceties ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
leaves  you  to  extricate  him  as  well  as  you  can. 
Thirdly,  he  has  sufiered  vastly  from  the  transcrib- 
blers,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily 
must.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  he  has  abundance  of 
fine  uncommon  things,  which  make  him  well  worth 
the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  see  what  you  are  to 
expect  from  him. 

*  Thncydides,  1.  tu. 
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LETTER   IV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Cambridge^  1747* 

I  HAD  been  absent  from  this  place  a  few 
days,  and  at  my  return  found  Gibber  s  book*  upon 
my  table :  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  it,  and  have 
already  run  over  a  considerable  part :  for  who 
Could  resist  Mrs.  Letitia  Pilkington*s  recommend- 
ation ?  (By  the  way,  is  there  any  such  gentlewo- 
man Tf  or  has  somebody  put  on  the  style  of  a 
scribbling  woman's  panegyric  to  deceive  and 
laugh  at  Colley  ?)  He  seems  to  me  full  as  pert  and 
te  dull  as  usual.  There  are  whole  pages  of  com- 
mon-place stuff,  that  for  stupidity  might  have 
been  wrote  by  Dr.  Waterland,  or  any  other  grave 
divine,  did  not  the  flirting  saucy  phrase  give  them 
at  a  distance  an  air  of  youth  and  gaiety :  it  ia 
very  true,  he  is  often  in  the  right  with  regard  to 
TuUy's  weaknesses ;  but  was  there  any  one  that 
did  not  see  them  ?  Those,  I  imagine,  that  would 
find  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  are  no  more 
fikely  to  trust  the  Doctor's  recommendation  than 
the  Player's  ;  and  as  to  Reason  and  Truth,  would 
they  know  their  own  faces  do  you  think,  if  they 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  themselves  so  bedi- 
zened in  tattered  fringe  and  tarnished  lace,  in 
French  jewels,  and  dirty  furbelows,  the  frippery 
of  a  stroller's  wardrobe  ? 

*  Entitled  «  Observations  on  Cicero's  Character/'  or  some  sach  thbg ;  for 
I  hare  not  the  book  by  me,  and  it  has  been  long  since  forgot 
t  This,  lady  mada  heneif  more  known  some  time  after  tb»  date  of  this  Ittter. 

K 
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Literature,  to  take  it  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  include  every  thing  that  requires  inven- 
tion or  judgment,  or  barely  application  and  indus- 
try, seems  indeed  drawing  apace  to  its  dissolution, 
and  remarkably  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
I  remember  to  have  read  Mr.  S  pence's  pretty 
book ;  though  (as  he  then  had  not  been  at  Rome 
for  the  last  time)  it  must  have  increased  greatly . 
since  that  in  bulk.     If  you  ask  me  what  I  read,  I 
protest  I  do  not  recollect  one  syllable ;  but  only 
in  general,  that  they  were  the  best  bred  sort  o£ 
men  in  the  world,  just  the  kind  of  f rinds  one 
would  wish  to  meet  in  a  fine  summer  s  evening,  if 
one  wished  to  meet  any  at  all.    The  heads  and 
tails  of  the  dialogues,  published  separate  in  1 6mo» 
would  make  the  sweetest  reading  in  natiur  for. 
young  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  that  are 
learning  to  dance.*     I  rejoice  to  hear  there  is  such 
a  crowd  of  dramatical  performances  coming  upoiii 
the  stage.      Agrippina  can  stay  very  well,  sha 
thanks  you,  and  be  damned  at  leisure:  I  hope  in 
God  you  have  not  mentioned,  or  shewed  to  any 
body  that  scene  (for  trusting  in  its  badness,  I  for- 
got to  caution  you  concerning  it) ;  but  I  heard  the 
other  day,  that  I  was  writing  a  play,  and  was  told 
the  name  of  it,  which  nobody  here  could  know,  I 
am  sure.    The  employment  you  propose  to  me 
much  better  suits  my  inclination;  but  I  much 

*  This  ridicule  on  the  Platonic  way  of  dialogue  (as  it  was  aimed  to  be,  though 
Aofhing  less  resembles  it)  is,  in  my  opinion,  admirable.  Lord  Shaftsbury  was 
the  first  who  brought  in  into  vogue,  and  Mr.Spence  (if  we  except  a  few  Scotdi 
writers)  the  last  who  practised  it  As  it  has  now  been  laid  aside  some  yean,  we 
Quy  hope,  for  the  sake  of  true  taste,  that  this  frippery  mode  of  composition  will 
never  come  mto  fashion  again ;  especially  since  Dr.  Hurd  has  pointed  out»  h]| 
naiD^«  M  well  m  piecept,  wherein  the  true  bcau^  of  diilogue-writii^  cowfts. 
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fear  our  joint-stock  would  hardly  compose  a  smaU 
Tolume;  what  I  have  is  less  considerable  than  you 
would  imagine,  and  of  that  little  we  should  not  be 
willing  to  publish  all  *  *  *  f. 

This  is  all  I  can  any  where  find.  You,  I  ima- 
gine, may  have  a  good  deal  more.  I  should  not 
care  how  unwise  the  ordinary  run  of  readers 
mi^t  think  my  afiection  for  him,  provided  those 
few,  that  ever  loved  any  body,  or  judged  of  any 
thing  rightly,  might,  from  such  little  remains,  be 
moved  to  consider  what  he  would  have  been ;  and 
to  wish  that  heaven  had  granted  him  a  longer  life 
and  a  mind  more  at  ease. 

I  send  you  a  few  lines,  though  Latin,  which  you 
do  not  like,  for  the  sake  of  the  subject ;%  ^^  makes 
part  of  a  large  design,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  book,  which  was  intended  to  treat  of  tha 
passions.  Excuse  the  three  first  verses ;  you 
know  vanity,  with  the  Romans,  is  a  poetical  li- 
cence* 

t  Whatu  here  omitted  was  a  short  catalogue  of  Mr.  West's  poetry  then  ia 
Mr.  Gray's  hands;  the  reader  has  seen  as  much  of  it  in  the  three  foregoing  sec- 
tiooa  as  1  am  persuaded  his  friend  would  have  published,  had  he  prosecuted  the 
task  which  Mr.  Walpole  recommended  to  him»  that  of  printing  his  own  and  Mr. 
West's  poems  in  the  same  volume ;  and  which  we  also  perceiire  from  this  letter, 
be  was  noil  averse  firom  doing.  This  therefore  seems  to  Tindicate  the  Editor^s 
pUn  in  arranging  these  papers ;  as  he  is  enabled  by  it  not  only  to  shew  what 
Mr.  West  would  have  been,  but  what  Mr.  Gray  was,  I  mean  not  as  a  poet,  for 
ttat  the  world  knew  before,  but  as  an  universal  scholar,  and  (what  is  still  of 
SMHe  consequence)  as  an  excellent  moral  man. 

^  The  admirable  apostrophe  to  Mr.  West,  see  page  167* 
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LETTER  V. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Camhridge,  1747- 

I  HAVE  abundance  of  thanks  to  return  you 
for  the  entertainment  Mr.  Spence's  book  has  given 
me,  which  I  have  ahnost  run  over  ab'eady ;  and  I 
much  fear  (see  what  it  is  to  make  a  figure)  the 
breadth  of  the  margin,  and  the  neatness  of  the 
prints,  which  are  better  done  than  one  could  ex^ 
pect,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  like  it  fer  better 
than  I  did  in  manuscript ;  for  I  think  it  is  not  the 
▼CTy  genteel  deportment  of  Polymetis,  nor  the 
lively  wit  of  Mysagetes,  that  have  at  all  corrupted 
me. 

There  is  one  fundamental  fault,  from  whence 
most  of  the  little  faults  throughout  the  whole 
arise.  He  professes  to  neglect  the  Greek  writers, 
who  could  have  given  more  instruction  on  the  very- 
beads  he  professes  to  treat,  than  all  the  others 
put  together;  who  does  not  know,  that  upon 
the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  Hetruscan  mythology 
(which  probably  might  themselves  at  a  remoter 
period  of  time,  owe  their  origin  to  Greece  too)  the 
Romans  ingrafted  almost  the  whole  religion  of 
Greece  to  make  what  is  called  their  own?  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  one  circumstance  that  is  pro- 
perly of  their  invention.  In  the  ruder  days  of  the 
republic,  the  picturesque  part  of  their  religion 
(which  is  the  province  he  has  chose,  and  would 
be  thought  to  confine  himself  to)  was  probably 
borrowed  entirely  from  the  Tuscans,  who  as  a 
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wealthy  and  trading  people^  may  foe  well  supposed,; 
and  indeed  are  known,  to  have  had  the  arts  flou* 
rishing  in  a  considerable  degree  among  them. 
What  could  inform  him  here,  but  Dio.  Halicamas- 
sus  (who  expressly  treats  of  those  times  with  great 
curiosity  and  industry)  and  the  remains  of  the 
first  Roman  writers  ?  The  former  he  has  neglected 
as  a  Greek ;  and  the  latter,  he  says,  were  but  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  consequently 
are  but  of  small  authority.  In  the  better  ages, 
wheii  every  temple  and  public  building  in  Rome 
was  peopled  with  imported  deities  and  heroes,  and 
when  all  the  artists  of  reputation  they  made  use 
of  were  Greeks,  what  wonder,  if  their  eyes  grew 
femiliarized  to  Grecian  forms  and  habits  (espe- 
cially in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  imagination) ;  and  if  those  figures 
introduced  with  them  a  belief  of  such  fables,  as 
first  gave  them  being,  and  dressed  them  out  in 
their  various  attributes,  it  was  natural  then,  and 
(I  should  think)  necessary,  to  go  to  the  source  it- 
self, the  Greek  accounts  of  their  own  religion ;  but 
to  say  the  truth,  I  suspect  he  was  little  conver- 
sant in  those  books  and  that  language ;  for  he  rare- 
ly quotes  any  but  Lucian,  an  author  that  falls  in 
every  body's  way,  and  who  lived  at  the  very  extre- 
mity of  that  period  he  has  set  to  his  inquiries, 
later  than  any  of  the  poets  he  has  meddled  with, 
and  for  that  reason  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  but  an  indifierent  authority ;  especially  being 
a  Syrian  too.  His  book  (as  he  says  himself)  is,  I 
think,  rather  a  beginning  than  a  perfect  work ;  but 
a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  for  if  any  body 
should  finish  it  by  inquiring  into  the  Greek  my- 
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tliology,  as  he  proposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
read  it  backward. 

There  are  several  little  neglects,  that  one  might 
have  told  him  of,  which  I  noted  in  reading  it 
hastily;  as  page  311,  a  discourse  about  orange- 
trees,  occasioned  by  Virgil's  "  inter  odoratum 
lauri  nemus,**  where  he  fancies  the  Roman  laurus 
tb  be  our  laurel;  though  undoubtedly  the  bay- 
tree,  which  is  odoratum,  and  (I  believe)  still  called 
lauro,  or  alloro,  at  Rome  ;  and  that  the  ''  malum 
medicum"  in  the  Geoi^c  is  the  orange ;  though 
Theophrastus,  whence  Virgil  borrowed  it,  or  even 
Pliny  whom  he  himself  quotes,  might  convince 
him  it  is  the  cedratro  which  he  has  often  tasted 
at  Florence,  Page  144,  is  an  account  of  Domeni- 
chino's  cardinal  virtues,  and  a  fling  at  the  Jesuits, 
neither  of  which  belong  to  them :  the  painting  is 
in  a  church  of  the  Bamabiti,  dedicated  to  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  whose  motto  is  Humilitas.  Page  151, 
in  a  note,  he  says,  the  old  Romans  did  not  regard 
Fortune  as  a  deity ;  though  Servius  TuUius  (whom 
she  was  said  to  be  in  love  with ;  nay,  there  was 
actually  an  affair  between  them)  founded  her  tem- 
ple in  Foro  Boario.  By  the  way,  her  worship 
was  Greek,  and  this  king  was  educated  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  whose  father  was  a 
Corinthian;  so  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  early 
the  religion  of  Rome  might  be  mixed  with  that  of 
Greece,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Middleton  has  sent  me  to-day,  a  book  on 
the  Roman  Senate,  the  substance  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Lord  Hervey  and  him,  though  it  never  inter- 
rupted their  friendship,  he  says,  and  I  dare  say 
not. 
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LETTER  VI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Cambridge^  March  1,  1747. 

As  one  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
avoid  blunders  in  a  compliment  of  condolence,  it 
would  be  a  sensible  satisfaction  to  me  (before  I 
testify  my  sorrow,  and  the  sincere  part  I  take  in 
your  misfortune)  to  know  for  certain,  who  it  is  I 
lament.  I  knew  Zara  and  Selima,  (Selima,  was 
it  ?  or  Fatima)  or  rather  I  knew  them  both  toge- 
ther; for  I  cannot  justly  say  which  was  which. 
Then  as  to  your  handsome  cat,  the  name  you  dis- 
tinguish her  by,  I  am  no  less  at  a  loss,  as  well 
knowing  one's  handsome  cat  is  always  the  cat  one 
likes  best;  or,  if  one  be  alive  and  the  other  dead, 
it  is  usually  the  latter  that  is  the  handsomest. 
Besides,  if  the  point  were  never  so  clear,  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  me  so  ill-bred  or  so  imprudent 
as  to  forfeit  all  my  interest  in  the  survivor :  Oh 
no !  I  would  rather  seem  to  mistake,  and  imagine 
to  be  sure  it  must  be  the  tabby  one  that  had  met 
with  this  sad  accident.  Till  this  affair  is  a  little 
better  determined,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
begin  to  cry : 

'*  Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem,  spatiumque  doloris.'^ 

Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient,  as  it  gives 
time  to  rejoice  with  you  on  your  new  honours.* 
This  is  only  a  beginning ;  I  reckon  next  week  we 
sl^dl  hear  you  are  a  Freemason,  or  a  Gormogon 

*  Mr.  Walpolc  was  about  this  time  elected  a  Fellow  of  the-Boyd  Society,  < 
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at  least — ^Heigh  ho !  I  feel,  (as  you  to  be  sure  have 
done  long  since)  that  I  have  very  little  to  say,  at 
least  in  prose.  Soniebody  will  be  the  better  for 
it ;  I  do  not  mean  you,  but  your  cat,  feue  Made- 
nioiselle  Selime,  whom  I  am  about  to  immortalize 
for  one  week  or  fortnight,  as  follows  *****  f- 
There's  a  poem  for  you,  it  is  rather  too  long  for 
an  epitaph. 


LETTER  VII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO* DR.  WHARTON. 

Stoke,  June  8,  1748. 

Your  friendship  has  interested  itself  in  my 
affairs  so  naturally,  that  I  cannot  help  troubling 
you  a  little  with  a  detail  of  them.  J  *♦♦♦♦♦♦* 
And  now,  my  dear  Wharton^  why  must  I  tell  you 
a  thing  so  contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  yours  7 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you  in  the 
North,  or  to  enjoy  any  of  those  agreeable  hours 
I  had  flattered  myself  with.  This  business  will 
oblige  me  to  be  in  town  several  times  during  the 
smnmer,  particularly  in  August,  when  half  the 
money  is  to  be  paid;  besides  the  good  people 
here  would  think  me  the  most  ruinous  and  care- 
less of  mortals,  if  I  should  take  such  a  journey  at 
this  time.   The  only  satisfaction  I  can  pretend  to» 

t  The  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that  the  4th  Ode  in  the  coUecdon  pf  hb 
poemi  was  inserted  in  the  place  of  these  asterisks.  This  letter  (as  some  other 
•light  ones  have  been,  is  printed  clnefly  to  mark  the  date  of  one  of  his  composi* 


I  The  paragraph  here  omitted  contained  an  account  of  Mr.  Gray's  loss  of  a 
boDie  by  fire  in  Comhill,  and  the  expense  he  should  be  at  in  rebuilding  it. 
Though  it  was  insured,  he  could  at  this  time  ill  bear  to  lay  out  the  additknil 
sum  Bccesswy  ibr  the  purpose. 
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is  that  of  hearing  from  you^  and  particularly  at  this 
time  when  I  was  bid  to  expect  the  good  news  of 
an  increase  of  your  family.  Your  opinion  of  Di- 
odoms  is  doubtless  right :  but  there  are  things  in 
him  very  curious,  got  out  of  better  authorities 
now  lost.  Do  you  remember  the  ^Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  particularly  the  account  of  the  gold 
mines  ?  My  own  readings  have  been  cruelly  inter- 
rupted :  what  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with,  is 
the  new  comedy  from  Paris  by  Gresset,  called  le 
Mechant ;  if  you  have  it  not,  buy  his  works  al- 
together in  two  little  volumes,  they  are  collected 
by  the  Dutch  booksellers,  and  consequently  con- 
tain some  trash ;  but  then  there  are  the  Ver-vert, 
the  Epistle  to  P.  Bougeant,  the  Chartreuse,  that 
to  his  sister,  an  Ode  on  his  country,  and  another 
on  Mediocrity,  and  the  Sidnei,  another  comedy, 
aU  which  have  great  beauties :  there  is  also  a  poeni 
lately  published  by  Thompson,  called  the  Castle 
of  Indolence,  with  some  good  stanzas  in  it.  Mr. 
Mason  is  my  acquaintance;  I  liked  that  ode* 
much,  but  have  found  no  one  else  that  did.  He 
has  much  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal 
of  modesty :  I  take  him  for  a  good  and  well 
meaning  creature ;  but  then  he  is  really  in  simpli*^ 

*  Ode  to  a  Water  Nymph,  published  aboat  this  time  in  Dodsley's  Miscel- 
lany. On  reading  what  follows,  many  readers,  I  suspect,  will  think  me  as  sim- 
ple as  ever,  in  forbearing  to  expunge  the  paragraph:  but  as  I  publish  Mr.  Gray's 
lentimcnts  of  authors,  as  well  living  as  dead,  widiout  reserve,  I  should  do  them 
iDJustice,  if  I  was  more  scrupulous  with  respect  to  myself.  My  friends,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  much  amused  with  this  and  another  passage  hereafter  of  a  like  sort. 
My  en^nies,  if  they  please,  may  sneer  at  it;  and  say,  which  they  will  very 
tmly,  that  twenty-five  years  had  made  a  very  considerable  abatement  in  my  ge- 
neral philanthropy.  Men  of  the  world  will  not  blame  me  for  writing  firom  so 
pmdent  a  motive,  as  that  of  making  my  fortune  by  it ;  and  yet  the  troth,  I  be* 
lieve  at  the  time  was,  that  I  was  perfectly  well  satisfied,  if  my  publications  fur- 
nished me  with  a  few  guineas  to  see  a  play  or  an  opera.       '  ' 
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city  a  child,  and  loves  every  body  he  meets  with : 
be  reads  little  or  nothing ;  writes  abundance,  and 
that  with  a  design  to  make  his  fortune  by^  it.  My 
best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wharton  and  your  fa* 
mily :  does  that  name  include  any  body  I  am  not 
yet  acquainted  with  ? 


LETTER  VIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Stoke^  August  19, 1748« 

I  AM  glad  you  have  had  any  pleasure 
in  Gresset ;  he  seems  to  me  a  truly  elegant  and 
charming  writer;  the  Mechant  is  the  best  comedy 
I  ever  read;  his  Edward  I  can  scarce  get  through, 
it  is  puerile ;  though  there  are  good  lines,  such  as 
this  for  example : 

**  Le  JQur  d'un  nouveau  regne  est  le  jour  des  ingrats." 

But  good  lines  will  make  any  thing  rather  than  a 
good  play :  however,  you  are  to  consider  this  is 
a  collection  made  up  by  the  Dutch  booksellers ; 
many  things  unfinished,  or  written  in  his  youth, 
or  designed  not  for  the  world,  but  to  make  his 
friends  laugh,  as  the  lutrin  vivant,  &c.  There  are 
two  noble  lines ;  which,  as  they  are  in  the  middle 
of  an  Ode  to  the  King,  may  perhaps  have  escaped 
you: 

'^  Le  cri  d'un  peuple  heureux  est  la  seule  eloquence^ 
*'  Qui  89ait  parler  des  Rois" 

Which  is  very  true,  and  should  have  been  a  hint 
to  himself  not  to  write  odes  to  the  kinor  at  all. 


f 
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As  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present,  I  fill 
my  paper  with  the  beginning  of  an  essay ;  what 
name  to  give  it  I  know  not ;  but  the  subject  is  the 
Alliance  of  Education  and  Government :  I  mean 
to  shew  that  they  must  both  concur  to  produce 
great  and  useful  men.  I  desire  your  judgment 
upon  it  before  I  proceed  any  further* 


The  first  fifty-seven  verses  of  an  ethical  essay 
accompanied  this  letter,  which  I  shall  here  insert, 
with  about  fifty  lines  more,  all  of  them  finished  in 
his  highest  manner.  Had  this  noble  design  been 
completed,  I  may,  with  great  boldness,  assert, 
that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  capital 
poems  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  either  in  our 
ovm,  or  any  language.  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
the  reader  how  many  essays  he  meant  to  write 
upon  the  subject ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  had 
ever  so  far  settled  his  plan  as  to  determine  that 
point :  but  since  his  theme  was  as  extensive  as 
human  nature,  (an  observation  he  himself  makes 
in  a  subsequent  letter  on  the  "  Esprit  des  Loix") 
it  is  plain  the  whole  work  would  have  been  consi- 
derable in  point  of  size.  He  was  busily  employed 
in  it  at  the  time  when  M.  de  Montesquieu's  book 
was  first  published :  on  reading  it,  he  said  the 
baron  had  forestalled  some  of  Us  best  thoughts ; 
and  yet  the  reader  will  find,  firom  the  small  frag- 
ment he  has  left,  that  the  two  writers  difier  a 
little  in  one  very  material  point,  viz.  the  influence 
of  soil  and  climate  on  national  manners.*    Some 

*  See  UEsprit  dei  Lobi,  liy.  ut.  chap,  t,  &c. 
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time  after  be  had  thoughts  of  resuming  his  plan, 
and  of  dedicating  it,  by  an  Introductory  Ode  to 
M.  de  Montesquieu  ;  but  that  great  man's  death, 
which  happened  in  1755,  made  him  drop  his  de- 
sign finally. 

On  carefully  reviewing  the  scattered  papers  in 
prose,  which  he  writ,  as  hints  for  his  own  use  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  I  think  it  best  to  form 
part  of  them  into  a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pages  ;  they  will  serve  greatly  to  elu- 
cidate (as  far  as  they  go)  the  method  of  his  rea- 
soning. 

ESSAY  I. 


HAray*  oi  *yadi ;  ray  yap  aotiay 


Ovri  irw  cic  *Ai^ay  ye  roy  eicXcXdOovra  ^vXo^cfC* 

Theocritus. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 

Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  gen'rous  birth. 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins : 

And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign,  5 

The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 

Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 

Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies : 

COMMENTARY. 
The  Aathor's  subject  being  (as  we  have  seen)  thx  NBCssiAmT  alliance 

BSTWXKir  ▲  GOOD  FORM  OF  OOVEENMElfT  AND  A  GOOD  itODE  OF  XDUCA- 
tlON,   IN   ORDER  TO  PRODUCE  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MANXIND,   the   Poem  OpenS 

with  two  similes ;  an  ancommou  kind  of  exordium :  bat  which  I  suppose  the 
Poet  intentionally  chose,  to  intimate  the  analogical  method  he  meant  to  pursue 
in  his  subsequent  reasonings.  1st  He  asserts  that  men  without  education  are 
fike  sickly  plants  in  a  cold  or  barren  soil,  (line  1  to  5,  and  8  to  IS})  andj  Sdly, 

NOTES. 
At  nekhf  ptanft,  Sje.  1. 1.]  If  any  copies  of  this  Essay  would  have  xntlKK 
rixcd  roe  to  have  made  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  lines,  I  would,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  have  printed  the  first  twelve  in  the  .ibllywing  mmimer ; 
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So  draw  mankind  in  vun  tlie  vital  airs, 
Unfonn'dy  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares,  10 

.     That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart : 

So  fend  Instruction  on  the  growing  powers 

Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 

If  equal  Justice  with  unclouded  face  15 

Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 

And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand, 

Liglit  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land : 

But  Tyranny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there  y 

To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear,  >-    20 

And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year.  3 

This  spacious  animated  scene  survey, 
From  where  the  rolling  Orb,  that  gives  the  day. 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds.  25 

How  rude  soe'er  th'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 

COMMENTARY. 
he  oompares  tbem,  when  unblest  wiUi  a  just  and  well-regulated  goyemment,  to 
plants  that  will  not  blossom  or  bear  fruit  in  an  unkindly  and  inclement  air  (1.  5 
to  9,  and  13  to  22).  Having  thus  laid  down  the  two  propositions  he  means  to 
prove,  he  begins  by  examining  into  the  characteristics  which  (taking  a  general 
fiew  of  mankind)  all  men  have  in  common  one  with  another  (1.  22  to  S9); 

NOTES. 

becaose  I  think  the  poetry  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  hurt  by  such  a 
transposition,  and  the  Poet*s  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  readily  per- 
ceived.    I  put  them  down  here  for  that  purpose. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 

Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  gen*rous  birth. 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 

So  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 

Unform'd,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  cares. 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart. 

And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign. 

The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 

Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 

Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  chtuiiih  skies : 

So  fond  Iostnictk>D,  &c. 
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Andy  where  the  deluge  bunt,  with  sweepjr  sway 

Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd  away^ 

As  ofl  have  issued,  host  impelling  ho6t»  50 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 

The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  jrields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields : 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  heaVns  of  azure  hue,  55 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 

Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 

NOTES. 

tame  Scythians,  under  their  modem  name  of  Tartars,  have,  at  different  periods^ 
OTeirmi  Asia,  and  even  some  parts  of  Europe :  it  is  snffident,  on  this  point,  to 
iccal  to  the  reader's  memory  the  names  of  Gingis-Chan,  Octai,  and  Tamerlane. 

Tke  blue-eyed  myriadi,  S^e.  1.  51.]  The  different  nations  of  Germans,  who  in- 
habited or  bordered  on  this  coast,  have  been  always  distinguished  by  their  vari- 
ous emigrations  in  search  of  a  better  soil  and  climate,  and  of  a  more  commodious 
settlement.  The  reader  will  readily  recollect  the  expedition  of  the  Teutones, 
who  joined  the  Cimbn,  when  they  invaded  the  Roman  territories  to  the  united 
amount,  it  is  said,  of  300,000  fighting  men ;  the  many  inroads  of  the  Germans 
into  Gaul,  under  the  conduct  of  Ariovistus ;  and  the  numerous  irruptions  into 
the  Roman  empire,  of  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  lastly  of  the 
Lombards ;  most  of  which  nation  came  originally  from  the  coMts  here  men- 
tioned. The  epithet,  "  blue-eyed,"  exhibits  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  an- 
dent  Germans ;  and  is  particularly  remarked  by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  "  Truces 
et  ccrulei  oculi,"  observes  the  former,  "  de  Popul.  German,  cap.  4."  and  the 
latter, "  Caerula  quis  stupuit  Germani  lumina?"    "  Sat.  13.  ver.  164." 

With  grim  delight,  fy.  1.  54.]  It  may  not  be  improper  here,  after  admiring 
the  noble  vein  of  poetical  expression  and  imagery  which  adorns  this  description, 
to  relate  an  incident  in  itself  curious,  which  shews  the  propriety  of  it  The 
Normans,  who  came  originally  from  Norway  and  Scandinavia,  having,  after  a 
century  of  ravages,  settled  themselves  in  Nenstria  (since  called  Kormandy)  in 
91f ,  were  invited  into  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1018,  by  Gahnar, 
prince  of  Salerno.  The  ambassadors,  by  his  particular  direction,  carried  with 
them  a  quantity  of  citrons,  and  of  other  rare  fruits,  as  the  most  alluring  proof 
«f  the  mildoess  of  the  climate*  He  thought  (and  the  event  shewed  be  was  ri|^ 
^  in  thinking  so)  that  this  « t>n>od  of  wmter,"  deUgbted  with  the  taste  and  (n^^ 
gnmoe  of  these  deUcacies*  wauld  ihe  more  readily  consent  to  hit  proposaL  [See 
Leo  Ostienaia  in  his  ^  Chnuu  Casun.**  and  Petavms*  "  Ratk»arinm  Temp, 
pars.  prim.  lib.  viiL"]  Mr*  Gray's  judgment,  in  what  lemains  to  ns  of  this 
eswy»  if  very  lemarkaUe.  He  borrows  from  poetry  hia  imagMyy  his  similes, 
tad  hif  expnssaoBi ;  boi  hia  tiionghti  arc  taken,  at  the  natuie  ef  the  Poem  ee* 
quigea,  from  MHory  and  obteEWtiwk 
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While  Europeitti  freedom  still  withstands  6(X 

Th'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands ; 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan 
Her  native  plains^  and  empires  once  her  own. 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire,  that  animates  our  frame ;  65 

As  lampsy  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  Northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  ? 
Andy  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around,  70 

Must  sick'ning  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  ? 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  controul, 
.  What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs. 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings,  75l 

Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts,  and  through  Zembla's  snows  ? 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake, 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay :  80 

The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine. 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth.  85 

As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron-race  the  mountain-clifis  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found  90 

With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 

COMMENTARY. 

fope  that  of  freedom  ?  (1.  59  to  64.)  Are  we  from  these  instances  to  iroagiiie 
men  necessarily  enslaved  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  climate  where  tiiey  were 
liorn  ?  (1. 64  to  T^f .)  Or  are  we  not  rather  to  suppose  there  is  a  natural  stiengtfft 
in  the  homan  mind,  that  is  able  to  vanquish  and  break  through  them  ?  (1. 7t  to 
•4.)  It  u  confessed,  however,  that  men  receive  an  early  tincture  from  tiie  situa- 
tion ibey  are  placed  in,  and  the  climate  which  produces  them  (L  84  to  88)« 
Tkni  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  inured  to  labour  and  patience,  are  natn- 
lally  trained  to  war  (1.88  to  96);  while  those  of  the  plata  aie  moie  opcft  to  idj 
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To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood, 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood, 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd 

They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they  gain*d  ?     95 

And  while  their  rocjky  ramparts  round  they  see. 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread,  100 

Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer-bed 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  waf  ry  wings, 

If  with  advent*rous  oar  and  ready  sail 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ;  105 

Or  on  frail  floats  the  neighboring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

COMMENTARY. 

attack,  and  softened  by  ease  and  plenty  (1.  96  to  99).  Again,  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  nature  of  tlieir  situation,  might  be  tiie  inventors  of  homc-naTigation, 
from  a  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  intercourse  between  their  towns  during  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  (I.  99  to  •  ♦  ♦  •).  Those  persons  would  naturally  have 
^  first  torn  to  commerce,  who  inhabited  a  barren  coast  like  the  Tynans,  and 
were  persecuted  by  some  neighbouring  tyrant ;  or  were  drove  to  take  refuge  on 
some  shoals,  like  the  Venetian  and  Hollander;  their  discovery  of  some  rich 
iiUnd,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  described.  The  Tartar,  hardened  to  war  by 
kis  rigorous  climate  and  pastoral  life,  and  by  his  disputes  for  water. and  herbage 

NOTES. 

And  broods  o*er  Egypt,  8^c,  1.  103.]  The  image  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  as  represented  on  the  Antonine  Pillar :  but  the  whole 
passage  rises  to  a  height  beyond  the  powers  either  of  sculpture  or  painting  to 
tscend.  The  critic  would,  with  difficulty,  find  any  description  in  antiquity, 
which  exceeds  this  in  point  of  true  sublimity. 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  anUrient  tide,  1.  107.]  The  foregoing  account  of 
the  river  Nile,  while  it  is  embellbhed  with  all  the  graces  of  description,  is  given 
at  the  same  time  in  exact  conformity  to  truth  and  reality ;  as  the  reader  will 
observe  from  the  following  citation. — ''  Le  Nil  portoit  par  tout  la  f6condit£  avec 
ses  eaux  salotaines,  unissoit  les  villes  entre  elles,  et  la  grande  mer  avec  la  mer 
roDge,  eutretenoit  le  commerce  au  dedans  et  au  dehors  du  royaume,  et  le  for- 
tifioit  contre  V  ennemi :  de  sorte  qu'il  6toit  tout  ensemble  et  le  nourricier,  et  le 
defensenr  de  I'Egypte.  On  lui  abandonnoit  la  campagne :  mais  les  villes,  re- 
bauss^es  avec  des  travaux  immenses,  et  s*  £levant  comme  des  iles  au  milien  dea 
eaoxy  regardoient  avec  joye  de  cette  hauteur  toute  la  plaine  inond^e  et  toat 
eiuemble  fertilis^e  par  le  Nil/'    Bemet,Ditc,turVHiit.trmi.pMrt, 

O 
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COMMENTARY. 

ID  a  country  without  Und-marks,  as  also  by  skinmsbes  between  his  rival  clans, 
was  consequently  fitted  to  conquer  his  rich  Southern  neighbours,  whom  ease 
and  luxury  had  enervated :  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  liberty  and  valour  may  not 
exist  in  Southern  climes,  since  the  Syrians  and  Carthaginians  gave  noble  in- 
stances of  both ;  and  the  Aralnans  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Tartars. 
Home  also  (for  many  centuries)  repolsed  those  very  nations,  which,  when  she 
grew  weak,  at  length  demolished  t  her  extensive  empire.  «  «  •  « 

t  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  commentary  goes  further  than  the  text. 
The  reason  for  which  is,  that  the  Editor  (bund  it  so  on  the  paper  from  which  he 
formed  that  comment :  and  as  the  thoughts  seemed- to  be  those  which  Mr.  Gray 
would  next  have  graced  with  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  he  held  it  best  to  give 
them  in  continuation.  There  are  other  maxims  on  different  papers,  all  apparently 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  are  too  excellent  to  be  lost ;  these  therefore 
(as  the  pUu^e  in  which  he  meant  to  employ  them,  cannot  be  ascertained)  I  shall 
subjoin  to  this  note,  under  the  title  of  detached  sentiments. 

"  Man  b  a  creature  not  capable  of  cultivating  his  mind  bat  in  society,  and  in 
that  only  where  he  is  not  a  slave  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

Want  is  the  mother  of  the  inferior  arts*  but  ease  that  of  the  finer;  as  eloquence 
policy,  morality,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  which  are  the  im- 
provements of  the  former. 

The  climate  inclines  some  nations  to  contemplation  and  pleasure ;  othen  to 
hardship,  action,  and  war ;  but  not  so  as  to  incapacitate  the  former  for  courage 
and  discipline,  or  the  latter  for  civility,  politeness,  and  works  of  genius. 

It  u  the  proper  work  of  education  and  government,  united,  to  redieis  the 
faults  that  arise  from  the  soil  and  air. 

The  principal  drift  of  education  should  be  to  make  men  think  in  the  Northern 
climates,  and  act  in  the  Southern. 

The  different  steps  and  degrees  of  education  may  be  compared  to  the  artifi- 
cer's operations  upon  marble ;  it  is  one  thing  to  dig  it  out  of  the  quarry,  and 
another  to  square  it ;  to  give  it  gloss  and  lustre,  coll  forth  every  beantifril  spot 
and  vein,  shape  it  into  a  column,  or  animate  it  into  a  statue. 

To  a  native  of  free  and  happy  governments  his  country  is  always  dear : 

'*  He  loves  his  old  hereditary  trees."  cowlbt. 

While  the  subject  of  a  tyrant  has  no  country ;  he  b  therefore  selfish  and  base- 
minded  ;  he  has  no  family,  no  posterity,  no  desire  of  fame ;  or,  if  he  has,  of  one 
that  tuitas  not  on  its  proper  object. 

Any  natbn  that  wants  public  spirit,  neglects  education,  ridicules  the  desire  of 
lune,  and  even  of  virtue  and  reason,  must  be  ill  governed. 

Commerce  changes  intirely  the  fate  and  genius  of  nations,  by  coramuucating 
arts  and  opinions,  circulating  money,  and  introducing  the  materials  of  luxury ; 
she  first  opens  and  polishes  the  mmd,  then  corrupts  anid  enervates  both  that  and 
the  body. 

Those  invasions  of  effenunate  Southern  nations  by  the  wariike  Nordieni  peo- 
ple, seem  (in  spite  of  all  the  terror,  mischief,  and  ignorance  which  tbey  bmght 
with  them)  to  be  necessary  evils ;  in  order  to  revive  the  spirit  of  mankind,  so^ 
lened  and  broken  by  the  arts  of  commerce,  to  restore  them  to  their  native  liber- 
ty and  equality,  and  to  give  them  again  the  power  of  sapporting  danger  and 
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LETTER  IX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge^  March  9,  l74f  • 

You  ask  for  some  account  of  books.  The 
principal  I  can  tell  you  of  is  a  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu,  the  labour  of  twenty  years  ;  it 
is  called  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  two  vol.  4tO|  printed  at 
(reneva.  He  lays  down  the  principles  on  which 
are  founded  the  three  sorts  of  government.  Des- 
potism, the  limited  Monarchy,  and  the  Republican; 
and  shews  how  from  these  are  deduced  the  laws 
and  customs  by  which  they  are  guided  and  main- 
hardship  ;  so  a  comet,  with  all  the  horrors  that  attend  it  as  it  passes  through 
our  system,  brings  a  supply  of  warmth  and  light  to  the  sun,  and  of  moistore 
to  die  air. 

The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  is  ever  minoos  to  society :  it  had  its  rise  when 
Greece  was  declining,  and  perhaps  hastened  its  dissolution,  as  also  that  of  Rome; 
it  is  now  propagated  in  France  and  in  England,  and  seems  likdy  to  produce  the 
tame  effect  in  both. 

One  principal  characteristic  of  vice  in  the  present  age  is  the  contempt  of  fame. 

Many  are  the  uses  of  good  fame  to  a  generous  mind  :  it  extends  our  existence 
tnd  example  into  future  ages ;  continues  and  propagates  virtue,  which  other- 
wise would  be  as  short-lived  as  our  frame ;  and  prevents  the  prevalence  of  vice 
m  a  generation  more  corrupt  even  than  our  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conquer 
that  natural  desire  we  have  of  being  remembered ;  even  criminal  ambition  and 
avarice,  the  most  selfish  of  all  passions,  would  wish  to  leave  a  name  behind  tiiem.** 

I  find  also  among  these  papers  a  single  couplet  much  too  beantiiiil  to  be  lost ; 
though  the  place  where  he  meant  to  introduce  it  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  must, 
however,  have  made  a  part  of  some  description  of  the  effect  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  on  our  national  mannera  : 

When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  gospel'light  first  dawn'd  from  Bullen's  eyes. 

Tka$,  with  all  the  attention  that  a  connoisseur  in  painting  employs  in  col- 
lecting every  slight  outiine  as  well  as  finished  drawing  which  led  to  the  com- 
pletion of  some  capital  pictore,  I  have  endeavoored  to  preserte  every  fragment 
of  tiiii  great  poetical  design.  It  surely  deserved  this  care,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
noblest  which  Mr.  Gray  ever  attempted ;  and  also,  as  far  as  he  carried  it  into 
execution,  the  most  exquisitely  finished.  That  he  carried  it  no  farther  is»  and 
anwl  ever  be»  a  most  seaiible  Ion  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

o  2 
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tained ;  the  education  proper  to  each  form ;  the 
influence  of  climate,  situation,  religion,  &c.  on  the 
minds  of  particular  nations  and  on  their  policy. 
The  subject  you  see,  is  as  extensive  as  mankind ; 
the  thoughts  perfectly  new,  generally  admirable 
as  they  are  just,  sometimes  a  little  too  refined. 
In  short,  there  are  faults,  but  such  as  an  ordinary 
man  could  never  have  committed.  The  style  very 
lively  and  concise  (consequently  sometimes  ob- 
scure) ;  it  is  the  gravity  of  Tacitus,  whom  he  ad- 
mires, tempered  with  the  gaiety  and  fire  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  time  of  night  will  not  suffer  me 
to  go  on;  but  I  will  write  again  in  a  week. 


LETTER  X. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge,  AprU  25, 1749. 

I  PERCEIVE  that  second  parts  are  as  bad  to 
write  as  they  can  be  to  read ;  for  this,  which  you 
ought  to  have  had  a  week  after  the  first,  has  been 
a  full  month  in  coming  forth.  The  spirit  of  lazi- 
ness (the  spirit  of  the  place)  begins  to  possess 
even  me,  who  have  so  long  declaimed  against  it ; 
yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed,  but  that  I  feel  that  dis- 
content with  myself,  that  ennui,  that  ever  accom- 
panies it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  wjll  settle  my 
conscience ;  time  will  reconcile  me  to  this  languid 
companion:  we  shall  smoke,  we  shall  tipple,  we 
shall  doze  together :  we  shall  have  our  little  jokes 
like  other  people,  and  our  old  stories :  brandy 
will  finish  what  port  began ;  and  a  month  after  the 
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time  you  will  see  in  some  comer  of  a  London 
Evening-Post,  "  Yesterday  died  the  Reverend 
Mr.  John  Gray,  Senior  Fellow  of  Clare-Hall,  a  fa- 
cetious companion,  and  well  respected  by  all  that 
knew  him.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  being  found  Mien 
out  of  bed  with  his  head  in  the  chamber-pot." 

In  the  meanwhile,  to  go  on  with  my  account 
of  new  books.  Montesquieu's  work,  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  is  now  publishing  anew  in  two  vols, 
octavo.  Have  you  seen  old  Crebillion's  Catalina, 
a  tragedy,  which  has  had  a  prodigious  run  at  Paris  ? 
Historical  truth  is  too  much  perverted  in  it,  which 
is  ridiculous  in  a  story  so  generally  known ;  but 
if  you  can  get  over  this,  the  sentiments  and  versi- 
fication are  fine,  and  most  of  the  characters  (par- 
ticularly the  principal  one)  painted  with  great 
spirit. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  indefatigable,  has  just  put  out  a 
thick  octavo  of  original  papers  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time ;  there  are  many  curious  things  in  it, 
particularly  letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (Salis- 
bury) about  his  negotiations  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  odd  account  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  several  peculiarities  of 
James  I.  and  Prince  Henry,  &c.  and  above  all,  an 
excellent  account  of  the  state  of  France,  with 
characters  of  the  king,  his  court,  and  ministry, 
by  Sir  George  Carew,  ambassador  there.  This,  I 
think,  is  all  new  worth  mentioning,  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of;  except  a  Natural  History  of 
Peru,  in  Spanish,  printed  at  London,  by  Don  ■ 
something,  a  man  of  learning,  sent  thither  by  that 
court  on  purpose. 
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You  aak  after  my  Chronology.  It  was  begun, 
as  I  told  you,  almost  two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  his  philoso- 
phers,  as  a  prooemium  to  their  works.  My  inten^ 
tion  in  forming  this  table  was  not  so  much  for 
public  events,  though  these  too  have  a  column  as* 
signed  them,  but  rather  in  a  literary  way  to  com- 
pare the  time  of  all  great  men,  their  writings,  and 
their  transactions.  I  have  brought  it  from  the 
thirtieth  Olympiad,  where  it  begins,  to  the  hun- 
dred and  thirteenth ;  that  is,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  two  years.*  My  only  modem  assistants 
were  Marsham,  Dodwell,  and  Bentley. 

I  have  since  that  read  Pausanias  and  Athenieus 
an  through,  and  iEschylus  again.  I  am  now  in 
Pindar  and  Lysias;  for  I  take  verse  and  prose 
together  like  bread  and  cheese. 


LETTER    XI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge f  Augtut  S,  1749«> 

I  PROMISED  Dr.  Keene  long  since  to  give 
you  an  account  of  our  magnificences  here  ;t  but 
the  newspapers  and  he  himself  in  person,  have 
got  the  start  of  my  indolence,  so  that  by  this  time 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  events  that 

^  Tlds  kboriouf  work  wbs  formed  nmcb  in  tke  nuumer  of  tke  Prendcal  H«- 
uulf  t "  Hiiloire  de  FraiKe."  Every  page  conuBted  of  Dine  colunuu ;  one  iw 
the  Oiympiad,  the  next  lor  the  Arcfaons,  the  third  for  the  public  aflPurs  of 
Greece,  the  three  next  for  the  phUosophers,  and  the  three  hut  for  poets,  hi»- 
torians,  and  oraloa.  I  do  not  find  h  cairied  fnrtfaei  than  the  date  above-meip 
tioned. 

t  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  installation  as  chancellor  of  the  uniTeniCj. 
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adorned  that  week  of  wonders.  Thus  much  I 
may  venture  to  tell  you,  because  it  is  probable 
nobody  else  has  done  it,  that  our  friend  *  *'s  zeal 
and  eloquence  surpassed  all  power  of  description. 
Vesuvio  in  an  eruption  was  not  more  violent  than 
his  utterance,  nor  (since  I  am  at  my  mountains) 
Pelion,  with  all  its  pine-trees  in  a  storm  of  wind, 
more  impetuous  than  his  action ;  and  yet  the  Se- 
nate-House still  stands,  and  (I  thank  God)  we  are 
all  safe  and  well  at  your  service.  I  was  ready  to 
sink  for  him,  and  scarce  dared  to  look  about  me, 
when  I  was  sure  it  was  all  over ;  but  soon  found  I 
might  have  spared  my  confusion ;  all  people  joined 
to  applaud  him.  Every  thing  was  quite  right; 
and  I  dare  swear,  not  three  people  here  but  think 
him  a  model  of  oratory ;  for  all  the  Duke's  little 
court  came  with  a  resolution  to  be  pleased ;  and 
when  the  tone  was  once  given,  the  university  who 
ever  wait  for  the  judgment  of  their  betters,  struck 
into  it  with  an  admirable  harmony :  for  the  rest 
of  the  performances,  they  were  just  what  they 
usually  are.  Every  one,  while  it  lasted,  was  very 
gay  and  busy  in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and 
very  tipsy  at  night :  I  make  no  exceptions  from 
the  Chancellor  to  Blue-Coat.  Mason's  Ode  was 
the  only  entertainment  that  had  any  tolerable  ele- 
gance; and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  (with 
some  little  abatements)  uncommonly  well  on  such 
an  occasion.  Pray  let  me  know  your  sentiments ; 
for  doubtless  you  have  seen  it.  The  author  of  it 
grows  apace  into  my  good  graces,  as  I  know  him » 
more ;  he  is  very  ingenious,  with  great  good  na- 
ture and  simplicity ;  a  little  vain,  but  in  so  harm- 
less and  so  comicsd  a  way,  that  it  does  not  offend 
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One  at  all ;  a  little  ambitious,  but  withal  so  igno- 
rant in  the  world  and  its  ways,  that  this  does  not 
hurt  him  in  one's  opinion ;  so  sincere  and  so  un- 
disguised, that  no  mind,  with  a  spark  of  generosity, 
would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he  lies  so  open 
to  injury ;  but  so  indolent,  that  if  he  cannot  over- 
come this  habit,  all  his  good  qualities  will  signify 
nothing  at  all.  After  all,  I  like  him  so  well,  I  could 
wish  you  knew  him. 


LETTER  XII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

Cambridge  J  Nov.  7.  1749. 

The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  received 
from  you  equally  surprises  and  afflicts  me.*  I 
have  lost  a  person,  I  loved  very  much,  and  have 
been  used  to  from  my  infancy ;  but  am  much  more 
concerned  for  your  loss,  the  circumstances  of 
which  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon,  as  you  must  be  too 
sensible  of  them  yourself;  and  will,  I  fear  more 
and  more  need  a  consolation  that  no  one  can  give, 
except  He  who  has  preserved  her  to  you  so  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  his  pleasure,  has 
taken  her  from  us  to  himself:  and  perhaps,  if  we 
reflect  upon  what  she  felt  in  this  life,  we  may  look 
upon  this  as  an  instance  of  his  goodness  both  to 
her,  and  to  those  that  loved  her.     She  might  have 

*  Tbe  death  of  bis  aoDt,  Mn.  Mary  Antrobos,  who  died  the  5th  of  Notem- 
ber,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Stoke  churchyard,  near  the  chancel  door,  in 
which  alio  his  mother  and  himself  (according  to  the  direction  in  his  will)  were 
afterwards  buried. 
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languished  many  years  before  our  eyes  in  a  con-* 
tinual  increase  of  pain,  and  totally  helpless  ;  she 
might  have  long  wished  to  end  her  misery  without 
being  able  to  attain  it ;  or  perhaps  even  lost  all  sense, 
and  yet  continued  to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  to 
such  as  must  have  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could 
have  done  for  herself.  However  you  may  deplore 
your  own  loss,  yet  think  that  she  is  at  last  easy 
and  happy ;  and  has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us 
than  we  her.  I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will  support 
yourself  with  that  resignation  we  owe  to  Him 
who  gave  us  our  being  for  our  good,  and  who  de- 
prives us  of  it  for  the  same  reason.  I  would  have 
come  to  you  directly,  but  you  do  not  say  whether 
you  desire  I  should  or  not ;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I  may 
know  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and  I 
am  in  very  good  health. 


LETTER  XIII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO  DR.  WHARTON 

Stoke,  August  9, 1760. 

Aristotle  says  (one  may  write  Greek  to 
you  without  scandal)  that  Oi  rovoi  ov  iiaXvovai  mV 

^cXuiv  airXoiCi  aWa  rv}v  ivipyuav'  iav  Sk  ypovioc  >?  avovcia 
yivrfrai  Kai  ri|C  ^(X(ac  Sokei  XriOriv  ttocccv.    oOiv  uprirai 

IloXXac  Sv)  ^cXiac  airpofftiyopia  SciXvtrcv. 

But  Aristotle  may  say  whatever  he  pleases,  I  do 
not  find  myself  at  all  the  worse  for  it.  I  could  in- 
deed wish  to  refresh  my  'Evipyua  a  little  at  Durham 
by  the  sight  of  you,  but  when  is  there  a  probabi- 
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litj  of  my  being  ao  happy?  It  concemed  me 
greatly  triieD  I  heard  the  other  day  that  your 
asthma  ccmtmiied  at  times  to  afflict  you,  and  that 
you  were  often  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  to 
breadie;  yoo  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  by 
gmng  me  an  acconnt  both  of  the  state  of  yonr 
body  and  mind :  I  hope  the  latter  is  able  to  keep 
you  cheerful  and  easy  in  spite  of  the  frailties  of  its 
companion.  As  to  my  own,  it  can  neither  do  one 
nor  the  other ;  and  I  ha.ve  the  mortification  to  find 
my  spiritual  part  the  most  infirm  thing  about  me. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had 
in  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  house  was  the  only  easy 
place  cme  could  find  to  converse  in  at  Cambridge : 
for  my  part  I  find  a  friend  so  uncommon  a  thmg, 
that  I  cannot  help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  an  indifferent  likeness  of  it ;  and 
though  I  do  not  approve  the  spirit  of  his  books, 
methinks  *tis  pity  Uie  world  should  lose  so  rare  a 
thing  as  a  good  writer.* 

My  studies  cannot  furnish  a  recommendation  of 
many  new  books  to  you.  There  is  a  defence  '*  de 
FEsprit  des  Loix,''  by  Montesquieu  himself;  it  has 
some  lively  things  in  it,  but  is  very  short,  and  his 
adversary  appears  to  be  so  mean  a  bigot  tliat  he 
deserved  no  answer.  There  are  three  vols,  in  4to. 
of  '^  Histoire  du  Cabinet  du  Roy,  by  Messrs.  Buf- 
fons  and  d'Aubenton ;"  the  first  is  a  man  of  cha- 
racter, but  I  am  told  has  hurt  it  by  this  work.  It 
is  all  a  sort  of  introduction  to  natural  history; 
the  weak  part  of  it  is  a  love  of  system  which  runs 
through  it ;  the  most  contrary  tiking  in  the  world 

*  Mr.  Gnj  ued  to  lay,  that  good  wridng  not  only  required  great  parti,  bat 
the  ffr J  beat  of  thota  parta. 
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to  a  science  entirely  grounded  upon  experiments 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination.* However^  I  cannot  help  commending 
the  general  view  which  he  gives  of  the  face  of  the 
earth,  followed  by  a  particular  one  of  all  the  known 
nations,  their  peculiar  figure  and  manners,  which 
is  the  best  epitome  of  geography  I  ever  met  with, 
and  written  with  sense  and  elegance;  in  short, 
these  books  are  well  worth  turning  over.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Abb^  de  Mongon,  in  five  vols,  are 
highly  commended,  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  embassies  to  Germany, 
England,  &c.  during  the  course  of  the  late  war. 
The  President  Renault's  "  Abregfe  Chronologique 
de  I'Histoire  de  France,"  I  believe  I  have  before 
mentioned  to  you  as  a  very  good  book  of  its  kind. 


About  this  time  Mr.  Gray  had  put  his  last  hand 
to  his  celebrated  Elegy  in  the  Country  Church- 
yard, and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walpole,  whose  good  taste  was  too  much  charmed 
with  it  to  suffer  him  to  withhold  the  sight  of  it 
fi'om  his  acquaintance;  accordingly  it  was  shewn 
about  for  some  time  in  manuscript,  (as  Mr.  Gray 
intimates  in  the  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Warton) 
and  received  with  all  the  applause  it  so  justly  me- 
rited. Amongst  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world, 
for  to  these  only  it  was  at  present  communicated. 
Lady  Cobham,  who  now  lived  at  the  mansion- 

*  One  cannot  therefore  help  lamenting,  that  Mr.  Gray  let  his  imagination  lie 
dormant  so  frequently,  in  order  U>  apply  hunielf  to  this  very  scieooe. 
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house  at  Stoke-Pogis,  had  read  and  admired  it« 
She  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  the  author; 
accordingly  her  relation  Miss  Speed  and  Lady 
Schauby  then  at  her  house,  undertook  to  bring 
this  about  by  making  him  the  first  visit.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  from  home,  when  the  ladies  arrived 
at  his  aunt's  solitary  mansion ;  and,  when  he  re- 
turned, was  surprised  to  find,  written  on  one  of 
his  papers  in  the  parlour  where  he  usually  read, 
the  following  note:  "  Lady  Schaub's  compliments 
to  Mr.  Gray ;  she  is  sorry  not  to  have  found  him 
at  home,  to  tell  him  that  Lady  Brown  is  very  well." 
This  necessarily  obliged  him  to  return  the  visit, 
and  soon  after  induced  him  to  compose  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  little  adventure,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies  in  question.  He  wrote  it  in  ballad 
measure,  and  entitled  it  a  Long  Story :  when  it 
was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  nothing  could 
be  more  various  than  the  opinions  concerning  it ; 
by  some  it  was  thought  a  master-piece  of  original 
humour,  by  others  a  wild  and  fisuitastic  farrago ; 
and  when  it  was  published,  the  sentiments  of 
good  judges  were  equally  divided  about  it.  How 
it  came  to  be  printed  I  shall  mention  hereafter; 
and  also  inform  the  reader  why  Mr.  Gray  rejected 
it  in  the  collection  which  he  himself  made  of  his 
poems :  in  the  meanwhile,  as  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  these  Memoirs,  for  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  insist  upon,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  preface 
it  with  my  own  idea  of  the  author's  peculiar  vein 
of  humour ;  which,  with  my  notes  on  the  piece 
itself,  may  perhaps  account  in  some  sort  for  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  people  of  acknowledged 
taste  have  formed  concerning  it. 
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Mr.  Gray  had  not  (in  my  opinion)  either  in  his 
conyersation  or  writing  much  of  what  is  called 
/Hire  humour;  it  was  always  so  much  blended 
either  with  wit,  fancy,  or  his  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, that  it  became  equivocal,  and  hence  not 
adapted  to  please  generally :  it  had  more  of  the 
manner  of  Congreve  than  Addison ;  and  we  know 
where  one  person  relishes  my  Lady  Wishfort, 
there  are  thousands  that  admire  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley :  it  will  not,  however,  from  hence  fol- 
low, that  Lady  Wishfort  is  ill  drawn ;  for  my  own 
part  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  cha- 
racters that  ever  was  written.  I  know,  however, 
that  it  is  commonly  thought  extravagant  and  un- 
natural ;  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  no  woman 
ever  existed  who  had  so  much  folly  and  affecta- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  so  much  wit  and  fancy ; 
yet  every  one  sees  that  were  this  fancy  and  wit 
taken  away,  her  character  would  become  insipid, 
in  proportion  as  it  became  more  natural ;  so  that, 
in  this  and  other  instances,  if  Congreve  s  fools  were 
fools  indeed,  they  would,  by  being  true  characters, 
cease  to  be  entertaining  ones.  It  may  be  further 
observed  on  the  subject  of  humour,  that  it  may 
and  ought  to  be  divided  into  several  species :  there 
is  one  sort,  that  of  Terence's,  which  simply  pleases 
without  forcing  a  smile ;  another,  like  Mr.  Addi- 
son's, which  not  only  pleases,  but  makes  us  smile 
into  the  bargain.  Shakespear's,  Swift's,  Con- 
greve's,  and  Prior's,  usually  goes  further,  and 
makes  us  laugh :  I  infer  not,  from  hence,  that  this 
latter  sort  is  the  best :  I  only  assert,  that  howso- 
ever it  may  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  it 
ought  also  to  be  called  humoijgr.    The  critic,  how- 


,,  a^d  ^^«  ^  to  coj- 
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A   LONG   STORY. 

In  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  where, 
*  An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands : 
The  Huntingdons  and  Hattona  there 
Employ'd  the  pow'r  of  fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height. 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing. 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages,  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 
When  he  had  fifly  winters  o'er  him, 
^My  grave  Lord-keeper  led  the  brawls; 
The  seal  and  maces  danc'd  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 
His  high-crown'd  hat,  and  sattxn  doublet, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

What,  in  the  veiy  first  beginning  1 
Shame  of  the  versifying  tribe  1 
Your  hist'ry  whither  are  you  spinning  1 
Can  you  do  nothing  but  describe  ? 

A  house  there  is  (and  that's  enough) 
From  whence  one  fatal  morning  issues 
'  A  brace  of  warriors,  not  in  buff. 
But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 


*  The  mtniion-bonse  at  8toke-Po^,  then  io  the  potsetnon  of  YiscounteM 
Cobham.  The  style  of  buildhig,  which  we  now  call  Queen  EUaabeth's,  is  here 
tdmirably  described,  both  with  regard  to  its  beaQties  and  defects ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  stanau  delineate  the  fantastic  manners  of  her  time  with  equal  troth 
and  humour.  The  house  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
fimiily  of  Hatton. 

^  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  promoted  by  Queen  EHnbeth  for  his  graceful  per- 
son and  fine  dancing.  G. — ^Brawls  weie  a  sort  of  figare-danoe,  then  in  vogue* 
tod  probably  deemed  as  elegant  as  our  modem  cotillions,  or  still  more  modern 
quadrilles. 

«  The  reader  is  already  i^priaed  who  these  ladies  were ;  the  two  desaeiptiens 
are  prettily  contrasted ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  happily  turned  than  the  oon- 
pliment  to  Lady  Cobham  m  the  eighth  stanta. 
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The  first  came  cap-a-pee  from  France, 
Her  conquering  destiny  fulfilling, 
Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  askance, 
And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

The  other  Amazon,  kind  heav'n 
Had  arm'd  with  spirit,  wit,  and  satire : 
But  Cobham  had  the  polish  giv'n. 
And  tip'd  her  arrows  with  good-nature. 

To  celebrate  her  eyes,  her  air 

Coarse  panegyrics  would  but  tease  her. 

Melissa  is  her  nom  de  guerre. 

Alas,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  her ! 

With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine, 
And  aprons  long  they  hid  their  armour, 
And  veil'd  their  weapons  bright  and  keen 
In  pity  to  the  country  farmer. 

Fame  in  the  shape  of  ^  Mr.  P — t 
(By  this  time  all  the  parish  know  it) 
Had  told,  that  thereabouts  there  lurk'd 
A  wicked  imp  they  call  a  poet : 

Who  prowl'd  the  country  far  and  near, 
Bewitch'd  the  children  of  the  peasants, 
Dried  up  the  cows,  and  lam'd  the  deer, 
And  suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kill'd  the  pheasants. 

My  lady  heard  their  joint  petition, 
Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine. 
She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 
To  rid  the  manor  of  such  vermin. 

The  heroines  undertook  the  task. 
Through  lanes  unknown,  o*er  stiles  they  ventur'd, 
Rapp'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask. 
But  boimce  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 
They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle, 
Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt. 
And  up  stairs  in  a  whirl-wind  rattle. 


*  I  have  been  told  that  this  gentleman,  a  neighboar  and  acquuntance  of 
Mr.  Gray's  in  the  country,  was  much  displeased  at  the  liberty  here  taken  with 
his  name ;  yet,  sorely,  without  any  great  reason. 
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Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 
Run  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o*er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber : 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry, 
Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio ! 
Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie, 
Or  creased,  like  dogs-ears,  in  a  folio. 

On  the  first  marching  of  the  troops, 
The  Miises,  hopeless  of  his  pardon, 
Conve/d  him  underneath  their  hoops 
To  a  small  closet  in  the  garden. 

So  Rumour  says :  (who  will,  believe.) 
But  that  they  lefl  the  door  a-jar. 
Where,  safe  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war. 

Short  was  his  joy.     He  little  knew 
The  pow'r  of  magic  was  no  fable ; 
Out  of  the  window,  whisk,  they  flew, 
""But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table. 

*  Fancy  is  here  so  mach  blended  with  the  humour,  that  I  believe  the  two 
•tanzas,  which  succeed  this  iine^  are  amongst  those  which  are  the  least  relished 
by  the  generality.  The  description  of  the  spell,  I  know,  has  appeared  to  many 
persons  absolutely  unintelligible ;  yet  if  the  reader  adverts  to  that  peculiar  idea 
%hich  runs  through  the  whole,  I  imagine  the  obscurity  compluned  of  will  be 
temoved.  An  incident,  we  see,  so  slight  as  the  simple  matter  of  fact,  required 
•omething  like  machinery  to  enliven  it :  accordingly  the  Author  chose,  with 
propriety  enough,  to  employ  for  that  purpose  those  notions  of  witchcraft,  ghosts, 
and  enchantment,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  mansion-house  was 
boilL  He  describes  himself  as  a  demon  of  the  lowest  class,  a  mcked  imp  who 
lamed  the  deer,  6cc.  against  whose  malevolent  power  Lady  Cobham  (the  Gloriana 
of  the  piece)  employs  two  superior  enchantresses.  Congruity  of  imagery, 
therefore,  required  the  card  they  left  upon  the  table  to  be  converted  into  a  spell. 
Now  all  the  old  writers,  on  these  subjects,  are  very  minute  in  describing  the 
materiab  of  such  talismans.  Hence,  therefore,  his  grotesque  idea  of  a  com- 
position of  transparent  bird-lime,  edged  with  invisible  chains  in  order  to  catch 
and  draw  him  to  the  tribunal.  Without  going  further  for  examples  of  this  kind 
of  imagery  than  the  Poet's  own  works,  let  me  instance  two  passages  of  tho 
serious  kind,  similar  to  this  ludicrous  one.    In  his  Ode,  intitled  the  Bard, 

'*  Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,"  &c. 

And,  again,  in  the  Fatal  Sisters, 

«*  See  the  grisly  texture  grow." 

It  most,  bowever,  be  allowed,  that  no  person  can  fhily  reUth  tbbborleique,  who 
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The  Peeress  comes*    The  audience  8tare> 
And  doff  their  hats  with  due  submission : 
She  curtsies,  as  she  takes  her  chair. 
To  all  the  people  of  condition. 

The  Bard,  with  many  an  artful  fib, 
Had  in  imagination  fenc'd  him, 
Disprov'd  the  arguments  of  ^  Squib, 
And  all  that  *  Groom  could  urge  against  him. 

But  soon  his  rhetoric  forsook  him, 
When  he  the  solemn  hall  had  seen ; 
A  sudden  fit  of  ague  shook  him. 
He  stood  as  mute  as  poor  *"  Macleane. 

Yet  something  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
^'  How  in  the  park  beneath  an  old  tree 
(Without  design  to  hurt  the  butter, 
Or  any  malice  to  the  poultry,) 

<<  He  once  or  twice  had  penn'd  a  sonnet ; 
Yet  hop'd  that  he  might  save  his  bacon : 
Numbers  would  give  their  oaths  upon  it, 
He  ne'er  was  for  a  conj'rer  taken." 

The  ghostly  prudes  with  "  bagged  face 
Already  had  condemn*d  the  sinner. 

My  Lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace 

'^  She  smird,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinnerw 


^  Groom  of  the  chamber.    G. 

I  The  steward.     G. 

■  A  famous  highwayman  hanged  the  week  before.  G. — ^Thb  stanta  is  ojf 
Uie  sort  where  wit  rather  than  fancy  prevails,  consequently  much  in  Frior'i 
manner. 

"  Hagged,  t.  e.  the  face  of  a  witch  or  hag ;  the  epithet  hagard  has  been 
Emetines  mistaken,  as  conveying  the  same  idea;  but  it  means  a  very  different 
thing,  viz.  wild  and  farouche,  and  is  taken  from  an  unreclaimed  hawk,  called 
VQ  hagard  ;  in  which,  its  proper  sense,  the  Poet  uses  it  finely  on  a  sublime  oc* 
casion :  v 

Cloth'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  hagard  eyes  the  Poet  stood. 

Vid.  Ode  VL 

*  Here  the  story  finishes ;  the  exclamation  of  the  ghosts  which  follow  is  ch|i^ 
l^acteristic  of  the  Spanish  manners  of  the  age,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
lived ;  and  the  five  hundred  stanias,  said  to  be  lost*  may  be  imagined  to  contain 
Hie  renuunder  of  their  long-winded  expostulation*  " 

p  2 
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*'  Jesu-Maria !  Madam  Bridget, 
Why,  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean  ? 
(Cried  the  square-hoods  in  woful  fidget) 
The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean ! 

<<  Decorum's  turn'd  to  mere  civility ; 
Her  air  and  all  her  manners  shew  it. 
Commend  me  to  her  affability ! 
Speak  to  a  commoner  and  poet  V* 

"  \JIeTt  fiot  hundred  stanzas  are  lost"] 

And  so  God  save  our  noble  king, 
And  guard  us  from  long-winded  lubbers. 
That  to  eternity  would  sing. 
And  keep  my  Lady  from  her  rubbers. 


LETTER   XIV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR,  WHARTON. 

Dec.  17,  1750. 

Of  my  house  I  cannot  say  much,t  I  wish 
I  could ;  but  for  my  heart  it  is  no  less  yours  than 
it  has  long  been ;  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  will  throw  it  into  tumults  is  a  fine  lady.  The 
verses,  you  so  kindly  try  to  keep  in  countenance, 
were  written  merely  to  divert  Lady  Cobham 
and  her  family,  and  succeeded  accordingly ;  but 
being  shewed  about  in  town  are  not  liked  there 
at  all.  Mrs.  *,  a  very  fashionable  personage,  told 
Mr.  Walpole  that  she  had  seen  a  thing  by  a  friend 
of  his  which  she  did  not  know  what  to  make  of, 
for  it  aimed  at  every  thing,  and  meant  nothing ; 
to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  always  taken  her 
for  a  woman  of  sense,  and  was  very  sorry  to  be 
undeceived.     On  the  other  hand,   the  stanzas:]: 

t  The  home  he  wti  rebuilding  in  ComhlU.   See  Letter  VII.  of  this  Section. 
t  Ekgy  in  a  Conntry  Chnichyud. 
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which  I  now  inclose  to  you  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune, by  Mr.  Walpole's  fault,  to  be  made  still 
more  public,  for  which  they  certainly  were  never 
meant ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  complain.  They  have 
been  so  applauded,  it  is  quite  a  shame  to  repeat  it : 
I  mean  not  to  be  modest ;  but  it  is  a  shame  for 
those  who  have  said  such  superlative  things  about 
them,  that  I  cannot  repeat  them.  I  should  have 
been  glad  that  you  and  two  or  three  more  people 
had  liked  them,  which  would  have  satisfied  my 
ambition  on  this  head  amply.  I  have  been  this 
month  in  town,  not  at  Newcjtstle-house ;  but  di- 
verting myself  among  my  gay  acquaintance,  and 
return  to  my  cell  with  so  much  the  more  pleasure. 
I  dare  not  speak  of  my  future  excursion  to  Dur- 
ham for  fear  of  a  disappointment,  but  at  present 
it  is  my  full  intention. 


LETTER  XV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  WALPOLE. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  11,  1751. 

As  you  have  brought  me  into  a  little  sort' 
of  distress,  you  must  assist  me,  I  believe,  to  get 
out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can.  Yesterday  I  had  the 
misfortune  of  receiving  a  letter  from  certain  gen- 
tlemen (as  their  bookseller  expresses  it,)  who 
have  taken  the  Magazine  of  Magazines  into  their 
hands :  they  tell  me  that  an  ingenious  Poem,  called 
Reflections  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  has  been 
communicated  to  them,  which  they  are  printing 
forthwith;  that  they  are  informed  that  the  excellent 
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author  of  it  is  I  by  name^  and  that  they  beg  not 
only  his  indulgence,  but  the  honour  of  his  corres- 
pondence, &c.  As  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be 
either  so  indulgent^  or  so  correspondent,  as  they 
desire,  I  have  but  one  bad  way  left  to  escape  the 
honour  they  would  inflict  upon  me ;  and  therefore 
am  obliged  to  desire  you  would  make  Dodsley 
print  it  immediately  (which  may  be  done  in  less 
than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy,  but  without 
my  name,  in  what  form  is  most  convenient  for 
him,  but  on  his  best  paper  and  character;  he 
must  correct  the  press  himself,  and  print  it  with- 
out any  interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the 
sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond  them ; 
and  the  title  must  be, — Elegy,  written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard.  If  he  would  add  a  line  or  two 
to  say  it  came  into  his  hands  by  accident,  I 
should  like  it  better.  If  you  behold  the  Magazine 
of  Magazines  in  the  light  that  I  do,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  give  yourself  this  trouble  on  my  account, 
which  you  have  taken  of  your  own  accord  before 
now.  If  Dodsley  do  not  do  this  immediately,  he 
may  as  well  let  it  alone. 


LETTER  XVI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  VmARTON. 

Dec.  19,  1752, 

Have  you  read  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
letters?  They  are  undoubtedly  genuine;  they 
begin  very  early  in  her  life,  before  she  married 
Scarron,  and  continue  after  the  king's  death  to 
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within  a  little  while  of  her  own :  they  bear  all  the 
marks  of  a  noble  spirit  (in  her  adversity  particu- 
larly), of  virtue  and  unaffected  devotion ;  inso- 
much, that  I  am  almost  persuaded  she  was  ac- 
tually married  to  Lewis  the  XIV.  and  never  his 
mistress :  and  this  not  out  of  any  policy  or  ambi- 
tion, but  conscience :  for  she  was  what  we  should 
call  a  bigot,  yet  with  great  good  sense  :  in  short, 
she  was  too  good  for  a  court.  Misfortunes  in  the 
beginning  of  her  life  had  formed  her  mind  (naturally 
Uvely  and  impatient)  to  reflection  and  a  habit  of 
piety.  She  was  always  miserable  while  she  had 
the  care  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  children; 
timid  and  very  cautious  of  making  use  of  that  un- 
limited power  she  rose  to  afterwards,  for  fear  of 
trespassing  on  the  Kling's  friendship  for  her ;  and 
after  his  death  not  at  all  afraid  of  meeting  her 
own. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  with  regard 
to  Racine ;  it  sounds  to  me  as  if  any  body  should 
fell  upon  Shakespear,  who  indeed  lies  infinitely 
more  open  to  criticism  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  should 
not  care  to  be  the  person  that  undertook  it.  If 
you  do  not  like  Athaliah  or  Britannicus,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said,  I  have  done. 

Bishop  Hall's  satires,  called  Virgidemiae,  are 
lately  republished.  They  are  full  of  spirit  and 
poetry ;  as  much  of  the  first  as  Dr.  Donne,  and 
far  more  of  the  latter :  they  were  written  at  the 
university  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  read  the  Crito.* 


•  Of  Plato.  ^ 
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I  only  recommend  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
Phaedo  to  you,  not  the  argumentative.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Erastse  is  good ;  it  treats  of  that  pecu- 
liar character  and  turn  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
a  true  philosopher,  but  it  is  shorter  than  one 
would  wish.  The  Euthyphro  I  would  not  read 
at  all. 


y 


LETTER   XVII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  WALPOLE. 

Siokt^  Jan.  175S. 

I  AM  at  present  at  Stoke,  to  which  place  I 
came  at  half  an  hour's  warning  upon  the  news  I 
received  of  my  mother's  illness,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  found  her  alive  ;  but  when  I  arrived 
she  was  much  better,  and  continues  so.  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  glad  to  make  you  a  visit  at 
Strawberry-Hill,  whenever  you  give  me  notice  of 
a  convenient  time.  I  am  surprised  at  the  print,* 
which  far  surpasses  my  idea  of  London  graving : 
the  drawing  itself  was  so  finished,  that  I  suppose 
it  did  not  require  all  the  art  I  had  imagined  to 
copy  it  tolerably.     My  aunts  seeing  me  open  your 

*  A  proof  print  of  the  Col  de  Lampe,  which  Mr.  Bentlej  designed  for  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  which  represents  a  viilage-foneral;  this  oo- 
casiooed  the  pleasant  mistake  of  liis  two  aunts.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  re* 
lates  entirely  to  the  projected  publication  of  Mr.  Bentley's  designs,  which  were 
printed  after  by  Dodsley  this  same  year.  The  latter  part  of  it,  where  he  so  re- 
hemently  declares  against  having  his  head  prefixed  to  that  work,  will  appear 
highly  characteristical  to  those  readers  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Gray.  The  print,  which  was  taken  from  an  original  picture,  painted  by 
Echart,  in  Mr.  Walpole's  possession,  was  actually  iporc  than  half  engniTed  ;  but 
afterwards  on  this  account  suppressed. 
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letter,  took  it  to  be  a  burying-ticket,  and  asked 
mrhether  any  body  had  left  me  a  ring;  and  so  they 
still  conceive  it  to  be,  even  with  all  their  spectacles 
on.    Heaven  forbid  they  should  suspect  it  to  be- 
long to  any  verses  of  mine,  they  would  bum  me 
for  a  poet.     On  my  own  part  I  am  satisfied,  if  this 
design  of  yours  succeed  so  well  as  you  intend  it ; 
and  yet  I  know  it  will  be  accompanied  with  some- 
thing not  at  all  agreeable  to  me. — ^While  I  write 
this,  I  receive  your  second  letter. — Sure,  you  are 
not  out  of  your  wits  !   This  I  know,  if  you  suf- 
fer my  head  to  be  printed,  you  will  infiadlibly  put 
me  out  of  mine.     I  conjure  you  immediately  to 
put  a  stop  to  any  such  design.     Who  is  at  the 
expense  of  engraving  it,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  be 
Dodsley,  I  will  make  up  the  loss  to  him.    The 
thing  as  it  was,  I  know,  will  make  me  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  to  appear  in  proper  person,  at  the 
head  of  my  works,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  bal- 
lads in  thirty  pages,  would  be  worse  than  the  pil- 
lory.    I  do  assure  you,  if  I  had  received  such  a 
book,  with  such  a  frontispiece,  without  any  warn- 
ing, I  believe  it  would  have  given  me  a  palsy : 
therefore  I  rejoice  to  have  received  this  notice, 
and  shall  not  be  easy  till  you  tell  me  all  thoughts 
of  it  are  laid  aside.     I  am  extremely  in  earnest, 
and  cannot  bear  even  the  idea. 

I  had  written  to  Dodsley  if  I  had  not  received 
yours,  to  tell  him  how  little  I  liked  the  title  which 
he  meant  to  prefix ;  but  your  letter  has  put  all 
that  out  of  my  head.  If  you  think  it  necessary 
to  print  these  explanations*  for  the  use  of  people 

*  See  the  kboTe-mentioned  designs,  where  the  ezpUnations  here  aUuded  to 
are  inserted. 
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that  have  no  eyes,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  a 
little  altered.  I  am,  to  my  shame,  in  your  debt  for 
a  long  letter ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else 
till  you  have  set  me  at  ease  on  this  matter. 


While  Mr.  Bentley  was  employed  in  making  the 
designs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter,  Mr. 
Gray,  who  greatly  admired  not  only  the  elegance 
of  his  fancy,  but  also  the  neatness  as  well  as  faci- 
lity of  his  execution,  began  a  complimentary  poem 
to  him,  which  I  shall  now  insert.  Many  readers 
will  perhaps  think  the  panegyric  carried  too  far ; 
as  I  own  I  did  when  he  first  shewed  it  me.  Yet 
it  is  but  justice  to  declare,  that  the  original  draw- 
ings, now  in  Mr.  Walpole's  possession,  which  I 
have  since  seen,  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
published  engravings  of  them,  that  a  person,  who 
has  only  seen  the  latter,  can  by  no  means  judge 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  former:  besides,  there  is 
so  much  of  grotesque  fetncy  in  the  designs  them- 
selves, that  it  can  be  no  great  matter  of  wonder 
(even  if  the  engravers  had  done  justice  to  them) 
that  they  filled  to  please  universally.  What  I  have 
said  in  defence  of  the  Long  Story  might  easily  be 
applied  to  these  productions  of  the  sister  art :  but 
not  to  detain  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  a  frag- 
ment, many  stanzas  of  which  are  equal  in  poetical 
merit  to  the  best  of  his  most  finished  poems,  I 
shall  here  only  add,  that  it  was  for  the  ssdsie  of  the 
design  which  Mr.  Bentley  made  for  the  Long  Story 
that  Mr.  Gray  permitted  it  to  be  printed ;  yet  not 
without  clearly  foreseeing  that  he  risked  some- 
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what  by  the  publication  of  it,  as  he  intimates  in 
the  preceding  letter :  and  indeed  the  event  shewed 
his  judgment  to  be  true  in  this  particular,  as  it 
proved  the  least  popular  of  all  his  productions. 


STANZAS  TO  MR.  BENTLEY. 

Ik  silent  gaze  the  tuneful  choir  among, 

Half  pleas'd,  half  blushing  let  the  Muse  admue. 
While  Bentley  leads  her  sister-art  along. 

And  bids  the  pencil  answer  to  the  lyre. 
See,  in  their  course,  each  transitory  thought, 

Fix'd  by  his  touch,  a  lasting  essence  take ; 
£ach  dream,  in  fancy's  airy  colouring  wrought. 

To  local  symmetry  and  life  awake  ! 
The  tardy  rhymes  that  us'd  to  linger  on. 

To  censure  cold,  and  negligent  of  fame, 
In  swifter  measures  animated  run. 

And  catch  a  lustre  from  his  genuine  flame. 
Ah !  could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  grace, 

His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line ; 
The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efiace. 

And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine« 
But  not  to  one  in  thb  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakespear's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heav'n. 
As  when  conspiring  in  the  diamond's  blaze. 

The  meaner  gems,  that  singly  charm  the  sight, 
Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 

And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light, 
f  Enough  for  me,  if  to  some  feeling  breast 

My  lines  a  secret  sympathy  impart ; 
And  as  their  pleasing  influence  JUms  confestj 

A  sigh  of  soft  reflection  heceoc  the  heart. 


t  A  corner  of  the  only  manuscript  copy,  which  Mr.  Gray  left  of  this  fragment 
is  unfortunately  torn,  and  though  I  ha?e  endeavoured  to  supply  the  chasm,  I 
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LETTER  XVIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Durham^  Dec.  26,  1753. 

A  LITTLE  while  before  I  received  your 
melancholy  letter,  I  had  Been  informed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Avison  of  one  of  the  sad  events  you  men- 
tion.* I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  persons  that 
one's  eyes  and  heart  have  long  been  used  to; 
and  I  never  desire  to  part  with  the  remembrance 
of  that  loss,  nor  would  wish  you  should.  It  is 
something  that  you  had  a  little  time  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  idea  beforehand ;  and  that  your 
fether  suflfered  but  little  pain,  the  only  thing  that 
makes  death  terrible.  After  I  have  said  this^  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  dispo- 
sition he  has  made  of  his  affairs.  I  must  (if  you 
will  suffer  me  to  say  so)  call  it  great  weakness ; 
and  yet  perhaps  your  affliction  for  him  is  height- 
ened by  that  very  weakness ;  for  I  know  it  is  pos- 
sible to  feel  an  additional  sorrow  for  the  faults  of 
those  we  have  loved,  even  where  that  fault  has 
been  greatly  injurious  to  ourselves.  Let  me  de- 
sire you  not  to  expose  yourself  to  any  further 
danger  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  sickness  and 
death ;  but  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to  some 
place  at  a  little  distance  in  the  country :  for  I  do 
not,  in  the  least,  like  the  situation  you  are  in.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  console  you  on  the  situation 

*  The  death  of  my  father,  and  of  Dr.  Mannaduke  Pricket,  a  joimg  physi- 
cian of  my  own  age,  with  whom  I  was  hrooght  up  firommy  iafimcy,  who  died  of 
the  fame  infectaoas  fever. 
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your  fortune  is  left  in ;  if  it  were  far  worse,  the 
good  opinion  I  have  of  you  tells  me,  you  will  ne- 
ver the  sooner  do  any  thing  mean  or  unworthy  of 
yourself;  and  consequently  I  cannot  pity  you  on 
this  account,  but  I  sincerely  do  the  new  loss  you 
have  had  of  a  good  and  friendly  man,  whose  me- 
mory I  honour.  I  have  seen  the  scene  you  de- 
scribe, and  know  how  dreadful  it  is ;  I  know  too  I 
am  the  better  for  it.  We  are  all  Idle  and  thought- 
less things,  and  have  no  sense,  no  use  in  the  world 
any  longer  than  that  sad  impression  lasts;  the 
deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better. 


LETTER   XIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

Stoke,  Sept.  18,  1754.. 

I  AM  glad  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Strawberry-castle ;  it  has  a  purity  and  propriety 
of  gothicism  in  it  (with  vei*y  few  exceptions)  that 
I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  My  Lord  Radnor's 
vagaries  I  see  did  not  keep  you  from  doing  justice 
to  his  situation,  which  far  surpasses  every  thing 
near  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  laughing  scene 
than  that  about  Twickenham  and  Richmond.  Dr. 
Akenside,  I  perceive,  is  no  conjurer  in  architec- 
ture ;  especially  when  he  talks  of  the  ruins  of  Per* 
sepolis,  which  are  no  more  gothic  than  they  are 
Chinese.  The  Egyptian  style  (see  Dr.  Pococke> 
not  his  discourses,  but  his  prints)  was  apparently 
the  mother  of  the  Greek ;  and  there  is  such  a  si* 
militude  between  the  Egyptian  and  those  Persian 
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ruins,  as  gave  Diodorus  room  to  affirm,  that  the 
old  buildings  of  Persia  were  certainly  performed 
by  Egyptian  artists :  as  to  the  other  part  of  your 
fifiend's  opinion,  that  the  gothic  manner  is  the  Sa- 
racen or  Moorish,  he  has  a  great  authority  to  sup- 
port him,  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  undoubtedly  wrong.    The 
palaces  in  Spain  I  never  sftw  but  in  description, 
which  gives  us  little  or  no  idea  of  things  ;  but  the 
Doge's  palace  at  Venice  I  have  seen,  which  is  in 
the  Arabesque  manner :  and  the  houses  of  Bar- 
bary  you  may  see  in  Dr.  Shaw's  book,  not  to  men- 
tion abundance  of  other  Eastern  buUdings  in  Tur- 
key, Persia,  &c.  that  we  have  views  of;  and  they 
seem  plainly  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tecture, broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and  covered 
with  little  ornaments,  but  in  a  taste  very  distin- 
guishable from  that  which  we  call  gothic.    There 
is  one  thing  that  runs  through  the  Moorish  build- 
ings that  an  imitator  would  certainly  have  been 
first  struck  with,  and  would  have  tried  to  copy ; 
and  that  is  the  cupolas  which  cover  every  thii^, 
baths,  apartments,  and  even  kitchens ;  yet  who 
ever  saw  a  gothic  cupola  ?  It  is  a  thing  plainly  of 
Greek  original.     I  do  not  see  any  thing  but  the 
slender  spires  that  serve  for  steeples,  which  may 
perhaps  be  borrowed  from  the  Saracen  minarets 
on  their  mosques. 

I  take  it  ill  you  should  say  any  thing  against  the 
Mole,  it  is  a  reflection  I  see  cast  at  the  Thames. 
Do  you  think  that  rivers,  which  have  lived  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  all  their  days,  will 
run  roaring  and  tumbling  about  like  your  tramon- 
tane torrents  in  the  North  ?  No,  they  only  glide 
and  whisper. 
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LETTER  XX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge,  March  9,  1755. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  humble  any  one's 
pride ;  I  love  my  own  too  well  to  attempt  it.  As 
to  mortifying  their  vanity,  it  is  too  easy  and  too 
mean  a  task  for  me  to  delight  in.  You  are  very 
good  in  shewing  so  much  sensibility  on  my  ac- 
count :  but  be  assured  my  taste  for  praise  is  not 
like  that  of  children  for  fruit ;  if  there  were  no- 
thing but  medlars  and  black-berries  in  the  world, 
I  could  be  very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at 
all.  I  dare  say  that  Mason,  though  some  years 
younger  than  I,  was  as  little  elevated  with  the 
approbation  of  Lord  *  and  Lord  *,  as  I  am  mor- 
t^ed  by  their  silence. 

With  regard  to  publishing,  I  am  not  so  much 
against  the  thing  itself,  as  of  publishing  this  Ode 
alone.t  I  have  two  or  three  ideas  more  in  my 
head ;  what  is  to  come  of  them  ?  must  they  too 
come  out  in  the  shape  of  little  sixpenny  flams, 
dropping  one  after  another  till  Mr.  Dodsley  thinks 
fit  to  collect  them  with  Mr.  This's  Song,  and  Mr. 
Tother*s  Epigram,  into  a  pretty  volume?  I  am  sure 
Mason  must  be  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore  can- 
not mean  what  he  says ;  neither  am  I  quite  of 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  strophe  and  antistro- 
phe;:{:  setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  execution, 

t  His  ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry. 
I  He  often  made  the  same  remark  to  me  in  eonversation,  which  led  me  to 
Conn  tiie  last  ode  of  Caractacos  in  shorter  stansas :  but  we  must  not  imagine  that 
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methinks  it  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  ear, 
which  scarce  perceives  the  regular  return  of  me- 
tres at  so  great  a  distance  from  one  another :  to 
make  it  succeed,  I  am  persuaded  the  stanzas  must 
not  consist  of  above  nine  lines  each  at  the  most. 
Pindar  has  several  such  odes. 


Mr.  Gray  intimates,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  that 
he  had  two  or  three  more  lyrical  ideas  in  his  head : 
one  of  these  was  the  Bard,  the  exordium  of  which 
was  at  this  time  finished  ;  I  say  finished,  because 
his  conceptions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  disposing 
them,  were  so  singularly  exact,  that  he  had  seldom 
occasion  to  make  many,  except  verbal  emenda- 
tions^ after  he  had  first  committed  his  lines  to  pa- 
per. It  was  never  his  method  to  sketch  his  ge- 
neral design  in  careless  verse,*  he  always  finished 
as  he  proceeded ;  this,  though  it  made  his  execu- 


he  thought  the  regular  Pindaric  method  without  its  use;  though,  as  he  justly 
iijB,  when  formed  in  long  stanzas,  it  does  not  fuUy  succeed  in  pohit  of  effect  on 
the  ear :  for  there  was  nothing  which  he  more  disliked  than  that  chain  of  irre- 
(;iilar  stanzas  which  Cowley  introduced,  and  falsely  called  Pindaric ;  and  which 
horn  the  extreme  facility  of  execution  produced  a  number  of  miserable  imitators. 
Had  the  regular  return  of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode  no  other  merit  than 
ihat  of  extreme  difficulty,  it  ought,  on  this  very  account,  to  be  valued ;  because 
we  well  know  that "  easy  writing  is  no  easy  reading."  li  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
tiiatMr.  Congreve,  who  (though  without  any  lyrical  powers)  first  introduced  the 
regular  Hndaric  form  into  the  English  language,  made  use  of  the  short  stanzas 
which  Mr.  Gray  here  recommends. 

See  his  Ode  to  the  Queen :  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  438,  Ed.  Birm. 

*  I  have  many  of  his  critical  letters  by  me  on  my  own  compositions :  letters 
which,  though  tliey  would  not  much  amuse  the  public  in  general,  contain  excel- 
loit  lessons  for  young  poets :  from  one  of  these  I  extract  the  following  passage, 
which  soems  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully  :  *'  Extreme  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion, yet  pure,  perspicuous,  and  musical,  is  one  of  the  grand  beauties  of  lyric  po- 
etry :  this  I  have  always  aimed  at,  and  could  never  attain.  The  necessity  of 
ihynuog  is  one  great  obstacle  to  it :  another,  and  perhaps  a  stronger,  is  that  way 
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thm  slow,  made  his  compositions  more  perfect. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  method  was  only  cal- 
culated to  produce  such  short  works  as  generally 
employed  his  poetical  pen ;  and  that  from  pursu- 
ing it,  he  grew  tired  of  his  larger  designs  before  he 
had  completed  them.  The  fact  seems  to  justify 
my  opinion.  But  my  principal  reason  for  men- 
tioning this  at  present,  is  to  explain  the  cause  why 
I  have  not  been  scrupulous  in  publishing  so  many 
of  his  fragments  in  the  course  of  these  Menioirs. 
It  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  me  to  have 
taken  this  liberty  with  a  deceased  friend,  had  I 
not  found  his  lines,  as  far  as  they  went,  nearly  as 
high  finished  as  they  would  have  been,  when  com- 
pleted :  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  hope  the  reader 


yoa  hwft  choten,  of  castiDg  down  your  first  thou^ts  carelessly  and  at  large,  and 
then  clipping  them  here  and  there  at  leisure.    This  method,  after  all  possible 
pams,  will  leave  behind  it  a  laxity,  a  diffuseness.    The  frame  of  a  thought  (other- 
wise well-invented,  weH-tumed,  and  well-placed)  b  often  weakened  by  it    Do 
I  talk  nonsense ?  or  do  you  understand  me?  1  am  penuaded  what  I  say  u  true 
in  my  head,  whatever  it  may  be  in  prose ;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  prote." 
Nothuig  can  be  more  just  than  this  remark :  yet,  as  I  say  above,  it  is  a  mode  of 
writing  which  b  only  calculated  for  smaller  compositions :  but  Mr.  Gray,  though 
he  applied  it  here  to  an  ode,  wit  apt  to  think  it  a  general  rule.    Now  if  an  epic 
or  dramatic  poet  was  to  resolve  to  finish  every  part  of  his  work  as  highly  as  we 
have  seen  Mr.  Gray  laboured  his  first  scene  of  Agrippina,  I  am  apt  to  think  be 
would  tire  of  it  as  soon  as  our  Author  did  ;  for  in  the  course  of  so  multifarious  a 
work,  he  would  find  himself  obliged  to  expunge  some  of  the  best  written  parts, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole.     I  know  only  one  way  to  prevent 
thb,  and  that  was  the  method  which  Racine  followed,  who  (as  his  son  tells  us, 
in  that  amusing  life,  though  much  lested  with  bigotry,  which  he  has  given  us  of 
hb  father)  when  he  began  a  drama,  disposed  every  part  of  it  accurately  in  prose ; 
and  when  he  had  connected  all  the  scenes  together,  used  to  say,  *'  Ma  tragedie 
est  iaite."    (See  La  vie  de  Jean  Racine,  p.  1 17.  See  also  his  son's  other  works, 
torn.  2d,  for  a  specimen  in  the  first  act  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.)    M.  Racine^ 
it  seems,  was  an  easy  versifier  in  a  language  in  which,  they  say,  it  b  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  ours  to  versify.    It  certainly  is  so,  with  regard  to  dramatic  composi- 
tions.   I  am  on  thb  account  persuaded,  that  if  the  great  poet  had  written  in 
English,  he  would  have  drawn  out  hU  first  sketches,  not  in  prose,  bat  in  caiele» 
Uank  vene ,  yet  thb  I  give  as  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
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will  rather  impute  it  to  a  defect  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, than  a  want  of  respect  to  Mr.  Gray's  me- 
mory. 

lliis  consideration^  however,  emboldens  me  to 
print  the  following  fragment  of  an  ode  in  this 
place,  which  was  unquestionably  another  of  the 
ideas  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter :  since  I 
find  in  his  memorandum-book,  of  the  preceding 
year,  1754,  a  sketch  of  his  design  as  follows : 
"  Contrast  between  the  winter  past  and  coming 
spring. — Joy  owing  to  that  vicissitude. — Many 
who  never  feel  that  delight. — Sloth. — Envy. — 
Ambition.  How  much  happier  the  rustic  who 
feels  it,  though  he  knows  not  how."  I  print  this 
careless  note,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  con- 
ceive the  intended  arrangement  of  the  whole ; 
who,  I  doubt  not,  will,  on  perusing  the  following 
beautiful  stanzas,  lament  with  me  that  he  left  it 
incomplete ;  nor  wiU  it  console  him  for  the  loss, 
if  I  tell  him  that  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  at- 
tempt to  finish  it  myself,  making  use  of  some 
other  lines  and  broken  stanzas  which  he  had  writ- 
ten :  but  as  my  aim  in  undertaking  this  difficult 
task  was  merely  to  elucidate  the  poet's  general 
meaning,  I  do  not  think  that  my  additions  are 
worthy  to  be  inserted  in  this  place ;  they  will  find 
a  more  fit  situation  if  thrown  amongst  those  notes 
which  I  shall  put  at  the  end  of  his  poems. 


Q  2 
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ODE. 


Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 
Wares  her  dew-beqiangled  wing. 
With  vennil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft 
She  wooes  the  tardjr  Spring : 
TiD  April  starts,  and  calls  aroond 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  lub  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New4xnii  flocks,  in  mstic  dance. 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet: 
Bat  chief,  the  sky-lark  warUes  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  extacy ; 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight. 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow. 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  Misfortune's  brow 
Soft  Reflection's  hand  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace : 
While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour ; 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 
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Still,  where  rosy  Pleasure  leads. 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads 
Approaching  Comfort  view : 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastis'd  by  sabler  tints  of  woe : 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  iength  repair  his  vigour  lost. 
And  breathe  and  walk  again  : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  son,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise. 

A  third  of  these  ideas  I  find  in  his  common- 
place  book,  on  the  same  page  with  his  argument 
for  the  Bard.*  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever 
even  began  to  compose  the  Ode  itself,  but  the 
thought  is  as  follows : 

"  All  that  men  of  power  can  do  for  men  of  ge- 
nius is  to  leave  them  at  their  liberty,  compared  to 
birds  that,  when  confined  to  a  cage,  do  but  regret 
the  loss  of  their  freedom  in  melancholy  strains, 
and  lose  the  luscious  wildness  and  happy  luxuri- 
ance of  their  notes,  which  used  to  make  the  woods 
resound." 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  lyrical  composition,  will  easily  perceive,  from 
this  short  argument,  that  the  Ode  would  have 
opened  with  a  simile ;  which,  when  adorned  with 

*  I  shall  insert  thb|  with  some  remarks  upon  it,  in  my  additional  notes  to  his 
Poems. 
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those  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum, 
that  Mr.  Gray's  muse  could  so  richly  supply, 
would  have  been  at  once  a  fine  exordium,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  natural  introduction  to  the  truth 
he  meant  to  impress.  This,  however,  could  hardly 
have  been  done  without  some  little  aid  borrowed 
firom  satire :  for  however  true  his  proposition  may 
be,  that  '<  all  that  men  of  power  can  do  for  men 
of  genius  is  to  leave  them  at  their  liberty ;"  or,  as 
I  should  put  it,  ''  that  their  best  patronage  signi- 
fies nothing  if  it  abridges  them  of  that  liberty  ;** 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  are  con- 
vinced of  this  truth  till  they  have  tried  the  expe- 
riment, and  find  some  reason  or  other  (no  matter 
whether  good  or  bad)  to  think  they  had  better 
never  have  tried  it.  Mons.  d'Alembert,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  essay  on  this  subject,  which 
Mr.  Gray  greatly  admired,  and  which  perhaps 
gave  him  the  first  idea  of  this  intended  Ode,  puts 
one  of  the  more  common  of  these  reasons  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
insert  it. 

**  Parmi  les  grands  seigneurs  les  plus  afiables 
il  en  est  pen  qui  se  depouillent  avec  des  gens  de 
lettres  de  leur  grandeur,  vraie  ou  pretendue, 
jusqu'  au  point  de  Foublier  tout-a-fait.  C'est  ce 
qu'on  apper^oit  sur  tout  dans  les  conversations, 
oA  Ton  n'est  pas  de  leur  avis.  II  semble  qu  a 
mesure  que  Thomme  d'esprit  s  eclipse,  llionmie 
de  quality  se  montre ;  et  paroisse  exiger  la  de* 
ference  dont  Fhomme  d  esprit  avoit  commence 
par  dispenser.  Aussi  le  commerce  intime  des 
grands  avec  les  gens  de  lettres  ne  finit  que  trop 
souvent  par  quelque  rupture  eclatante;   rupture 
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qui  vient  presque  toujours  de  Toubli  des  regards 
reciproques  auxquelles  on  a  manqu^  de  part  ou 
d  autre^  peut  etre  m^me  des  deux  c6t6s."*  How- 
ever, I  think  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  have  other 
reasons  besides  this  for  breaking  such  a  connexion 
after  it  has  been  once  formed. 

I  have  now  given  the  reader  the  best  account 
in  my  power  of  what  our  Author's  unfinished  ly- 
rical ideas  consisted :  I  believe  they  are  all  that 
he  in  any  sort  committed  to  paper,  and  probably 
those  which  he  immediately  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter. 


LETTER  XXI. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  STONHEWER.f 

August  21,  1755. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  intelligence  about 
Herculaneum,  which  was  the  first  news  I  received 
of  it.  I  have  since  turned  over  Monsignor  Baiar- 
di's  book,:};  where  I  have  learned  how  many  grains 
of  modem  wheat  the  Roman  Congius,  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  holds,  and  how  many  thousandth  parts  of  an 
inch  the  Greek  foot  consisted  of  more  (or  less,  for 
I  forget  which)  than  our  own.    He  proves  also  by 

*  Essai  sur  la  Society  des  Grands  aye9  les  Gens  de  Lettres;  "  Melanges  de 
litteratoTe  et  Philosophie/'  torn,  fd,  p.  134. 

t  Now  auditor  of  excise.  His  friendship  with  Mr.  Gray  commenced  at 
college,  and  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter. 

I  I  believe  the  book  here  ridiculed  was  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  But  afterwards,  on  finding  how  ill  qualified  the  author  was 
to  execute  the  task,  the  business  of  describing  the  antiquities  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum was  put  into  other  hands  i  who  have  certainlyi  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
peffoimcd  it  much  better. 
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many  affecting  examples,  that  an  antiquary  may 
be  mistaken :  that,  for  any  thing  any  body  knows, 
this  place  under  ground  might  be  some  other  place, 
and  not  Herculaneum ;  but  nevertheless,  that  he 
can  shew  for  certain,  that  it  was  this  place  and  no 
other  place ;  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  se- 
veral Hercules's  was  the  founder;  therefore  (in 
the  third  volume)  he  promises  to  give  us  the  me- 
moirs of  them  all ;  and  after  that,  if  we  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  he  will  tell  us. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  too,  and  satire  and 
verses,  in  the  book,  which  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  information  of  the  French  King,  who  will  be 
greatly  edified  without  doubt. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  also  for  Voltaire's  per- 
formance ;  it  is  very  unequal,  as  he  is  apt  to  be  in 
all  but  his  dramas,  and  looks  like  the  work  of  a 
man  that  wiU  admire  his  retreat  and  his  Leman- 
Lake  no  longer  than  till  he  finds  an  opportunity  to 
leave  it:*  however,  though  there  be  many  parts 
•  which  I  do  not  like,  yet  it  is  in  several  places  ex- 
cellent, and  every  where  above  mediocrity.  As 
you  have  the  politeness  to  pretend  impatience, 
and  desire  I  would  communicate,  and  all  that,  I 
annex  a  piece  of  the  prophecy ;  f  which  must  be 
true  at  least,  as  it  was  wrote  so  many  hundred 
years  after  the  events. 

*  I  do  not  recollect  the  title  of  this  poem,  bat  it  was  a  small  ooe  which  M. 
de  Voltaire  wrote  when  he  first  settled  at  Fcmcy.  By  the  long  residence  be 
}fM  since  made  there,  it  appears  either  that  our  Author  was  mistaken  in  his  coii> 
jectnre,  or  that  an  opportunity  of  leaving  it  had  not  yet  happened. 

t  The  second  antistrophc  and  cpodc,  with  a  few  lines  of  the  third  strophe  of 
^  0de»  wUtled  the  Bard,  were  here  inserted. 
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LETTER  XXIL 
MR.  GRAY   TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

Pembroke-holly  March  25,  1756. 

Though  I  had  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
myself  before  I  received  your  last  letter,  yet  since 
that  time  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  one ;  having 
been  taken  up  in  quarrelling  with  Peter-house,* 
and  in  removing  myself  from  thence  to  Pembroke. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  sera  in  a  life 
so  barren  of  events  as  mine ;  yet  I  shall  treat  it  in 
Voltaire's  manner,  and  only  tell  you  that  I  left  my 
lodgings  because  the  rooms  were  noisy,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  uncivil.  This  is  all  I  would 
choose  to  have  said  about  it ;  but  if  you  in  private 
should  be  curious  enough  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  facts  and  minute  circumstances,  the 
bearer,  who  was  witness  to  them,  vsrill  probably 
satisfy  you.  All  I  shall  say  more  is,  that  I  am  for 
the  present  extremely  well  lodged  here,  and  as 
quiet  as  in  the  Grand  Chartreuse ;  and  that  every 
body  (even  Dr.  Long  himself)  are  as  civil  as  they 
could  be  to  Mary  of  Valensf  in  person. 

*  The  reason  of  Mr.  Graj's  changing  his  college,  which  is  here  only  glanced 
at»  was  in  few  words  this :  two  or  three  young  men  of  fortune,  who  lived  in  the 
same  stair-case,  had  for  some  time  intentionally  disturbed  him  with  their  riots, 
and  carried  their  ill  behaviour  so  far  as  frequently  to  awaken  him  at  midnight. 
After  having  borne  with  their  insults  longer  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  even  from  a  man  of  less  warmth  of  temper,  Mr.  Gray  complained  to 
the  governing  part  of  the  society ;  and  not  thinking  that  his  remonstrance  was 
sufficiently  attended  to,  quitted  the  college.  The  slight  manner  in  which  be 
mentions  this  affair,  when  writing  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  certainly 
does  honour  to  the  placability  of  his  disposition. 

t  Foundress  of  the  college. 
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With  regard  to  any  advice  I  can  give  you  about 
your  being  physician  to  the  hospital,  I  frankly 
own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  a  much  better  judge, 
especiaUy  so  disinterested  a  one  as  Dr.  Heberden. 
I  love  refusals  no  more  than  you  do.  But  as  to 
your  fears  of  effluvia,  I  maintain  that  one  sick  rich 
patient  has  more  of  pestilence  and  putrefaction 
about  him  than  a  whole  ward  of  sick  poor. 

The  similitude  between  the  Italian  republics 
and  those  of  ancient  Greece  has  often  struck  me, 
as  it  does  you.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Sully  s  Me- 
moirs have  highly  entertained  you;  but  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  him  or  his  master  two 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world.  The  King  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  best-natured  men  that  ever  lived ; 
but  it  is  owing  only  to  chance  that  his  intended 
marriage  with  Madame  d'£stre6s,  or  with  the  Mar- 
quise de  Vemeuil,  did  not  involve  him  and  the 
kingdom  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion ;  and 
his  design  upon  the  Princess  of  Gond6  (in  his  old 
age)  was  worse  still.  As  to  the  minister,  his 
base  application  to  Concini,  after  the  murder  of 
Henry,  has  quite  ruined  him  in  my  esteem,  and 
destroyed  all  the  merit  of  that  honest  surly  pride 
for  which  I  honoured  him  before ;  yet  I  own  that 
as  kings  and  ministers  go,  they  were  both  extra- 
ordinary men.  Pray  look  at  the  end  of  Birch's 
State  Papers  of  Sir  J.  Edmonds,  for  the  character 
of  the  French  court  at  that  time ;  it  is  written  by 
Sir  George  Carew. 

You  should  have  received  Mason  s  present*  last 
Saturday.    I  desire  you  to  tell  me  your  critical 

*  Hie  four  odei  which  I  had  jiut  poblished  sepvakelj. 
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opinion  of  the  new  odes,  and  also  whether  yon 
have  found  out  two  lines  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  third  to  a  friend,  which  are  superlative.*  We 
do  not  expect  the  world,  which  is  just  going  to  be 
invaded,  will  bestow  much  attention  on  them ;  if 
you  hear  any  thing,  you  will  tell  us. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

June  14,  1756. 

Though  I  allow  abundance  for  your  kind- 
ness and  partiality  to  me,  I  am  yet  much  pleased 
with  the  good  opinion  you  seem  to  have  of  the 
Bard:  I  have  not,  however,  done  a  word  more 
than  the  little  you  have  seen,  having  been  in  a 
very  listless,  unpleasant,  and  inutile  state  of  mind 
for  this  long  time,  for  which  I  shall  beg  you  to 
prescribe  me  somewhat  strengthening  and  agglu- 
tinant,  lest  it  turn  to  a  confirmed  pthisis. 

I  recommend  two  little  French  books  to  you, 
one  called  Memoirs  de  M.  de  la  Porte ;  it  has  all 
the  air  of  simplicity  and  truth,  and  contains  some 
few  very  extraordinary  facts  relating  to  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarine.    The  other  is  in 

*  I  should  leave  the  reader  to  guess  (if  he  thought  it  worth  his  while)  what 
this  couplet  was,  which  is  here  commended  so  much  beyond  its  merit,  did  not 
the  Ode  conclude  with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Gray,  in  which  part  he  might  pro^ 
bably  look  for  it,  as  those  lines  were  written  with  the  greater  care.  To  secure, 
therefore,  my  friend  from  any  imputation  of  vanity,  whatever  becomes  of  my- 
self, I  shall  here  insert  the  passage. 

While  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  Day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray. 


/ 
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two  small  volumes^  ^'Memoires  de  Madame  Staal." 
The  &cts  are  no  great  matter,  but  the  manner  and 
vivacity  make  them  interesting.  She  was  a  sort  of 
confidante  to  the  late  Dutchess  of  Maine,  and  im- 
prisoned a  long  time  on  her  account  during  the 
regency. 

I  ought  before  now  to  have  thanked  you  for 
your  kind  offer,  which  I  mean  soon  to  accept,  for 
a  reason  which  to  be  sure  can  be  none  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Wharton ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  notice  of  it.  I  have  told  you  already 
of  my  mental  ailments ;  and  it  is  a  very  possible 
thing  also  that  I  may  be  bodily  ill  again  in  town, 
which  I  would  not  choose  to  be  in  a  dirty  inconve- 
nient lodging,  where,  perhaps,  my  nurse  might 
stifle  me  with  a  pillow ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  prefer  your  house :  but  I  tell  you  of 
this  in  time,  that  if  either  of  you  are  frightened  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  sick  body,  you  may  make  a 
handsome  excuse  and  save  yourselves  this  trouble. 
You  are  not  however  to  imagine  my  illness  is  in 
esse;  no,  it  is  only  in  posse ;  otherwise  I  should  be 
scrupulous  of  bringing  it  home  to  you.  I  think  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  about  a  fortnight. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Stoke,  July  25,  1756. 

I  FEEL  a  contrition  for  my  long  silence; 
and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  last  thing  you  trouble 
your  head  about.     Nevertheless  I  will  be  as  sorry 
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as  if  you  took  it  ill.  I  am  sorry  too  to  see  you  so 
punctilious  as  to  stand  upon  ^ns wars,  and  never  to 
come  near  me  till  I  have  regularly  left  my  name  at 
your  door,  like  a  mercer  s  wife,  that  imitates  peo- 
ple who  go  a  visiting.  I  would  forgive  you  this, 
if  you  could  possibly  suspect  I  were  doing  any 
thing  that  I  liked  better ;  for  then  your  formality 
might  look  like  being  piqued  at  my  negligence, 
which  has  somewhat  in  it  like  kindness :  but  you 
know  I  am  at  Stoke,  hearing,  seeing,  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Not  such  a  nothing  as  you  do  at 
Tunbridge,  chequered  and  diversified  with  a  suc- 
cession of  fleeting  colours ;  but  heavy,  lifeless,  with- 
out form  and  void ;  sometimes  almost  as  black  as 
the  moral  of  Voltaire's  Lisbon,*  which  angers  you 
so.  I  have  had  no  more  muscular  inflations,  and 
am  only  troubled  with  this  depression  of  mind. 
You  will  not  expect  therefore  I  should  give  you 
any  account  of  my  verve,  which  is  at  best  (you 
know)  of  so  delicate  a  constitution,  and  has  such 
weak  nerves,  as  not  to  stir  out  of  its  chamber 
above  three  days  in  a  year.  But  I  shall  enquire 
after  yours,  and  why  it  is  oflF  again  ?  It  has  cer- 
tainly worse  nerves  than  mine,  if  your  reviewers 
have  frighted  it.  Sure  I  (not  to  mention  a  score  of 
your  other  critics)  am  something  a  better  judge 
than  all  the  man-midwives  and  presbyterian  par- 
sonsf  that  ever  were  bom.  Pray  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  do  you  find  yourself  tickled  with  the 
commendations  of  such  people  ?  (for  •  you  have 
your  share  of  these  too)  I  dare  say  not ;  your  va- 
nity has  a  better  taste.  And  can  then  the  censure  of 

*  His  poem  sur  la  Destniction  de  Lisbon,  published  about  that  time, 
t  The  reyiewcrs,  at  the  time,  were  supposed  to  be  of  these  professions. 
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such  critics  move  you  ?  I  own  it  is  an  impertinence 
m  these  gentry  to  talk  of  one  at  all  either  in  good 
or  in  bad ;  but  this  we  must  all  swallow :  I  mean 
not  only  we  that  write,  but  all  the  we^s  that  ever 
did  any  thing  to  be  talked  of. 

While  I  am  writing  I  receive  yours,  and  rejoice 
to  find  that  the  genial  influences  of  this  fine  season, 
which  produce  nothing  in  me,  have  hatched  high 
and  unimaginable  fantasies  in  you.^  I  see,  me- 
thinks,  as  I  sit  on  Snowdon,  some  glimpse  of 
Mona  and  her  haunted  shades,  and  hope  we  shall 
be  very  good  neighbours.  Any  druidical  anecdotes 
that  I  can  meet  with,  I  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
when  I  return  to  Cambridge ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  learned  without  books,  or  to  know  the 
druids  from  modem  bishops  at  this  distance.  I 
can  only  tell  you  not  to  go  and  take  Mona  for  the 
Isle  of  Man :  it  is  Anglesey,  a  tract  of  plain  coun- 
try, very  fertile,  but  picturesque  only  fi-om  the 
view  it  has  of  Caernarvonshire,  fi^om  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Menai,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 
Forgive  me  for  supposing  in  you  such  a  want  of 
erudition. 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  successes  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Shall  we  go  in  time,  and  hire 
a  house  together  in  Switzerland  ?  It  is  a  fine  po- 
etical country  to  look  at,  and  nobody  there  will 
understand  a  word  we  say  or  write. 

^  I  had  sent  him  my  first  idea  of  Caractacas,  drawn  oot  in  a  short  argament 
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LETTER  XXV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Cambridge f  May^  1757. 

You  are  so  forgetful  of  me  that  I  should  not 
forgive  it,  but  that  I  suppose  Caractacus  may  be 
the  better  for  it.  Yet  I  hear  nothing  from  him 
neither,  in  spite  of  his  promises :  there  is  no  faith 
in  man,  no  not  in  a  Welchman ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parry* 
has  been  here,  and  scratched  out  such  ravishing 
blind  harmony,  such  tunes  of  a  thousand  years 
old,  with  names  enough  to  choak  you,  as  have  set 
all  this  learned  body  a  dancing,  and  inspired  them 
with  due  reverence  for  my  old  Bard,  his  country- 
man, whenever  he  shall  appear.  Mr.  Parry,  you 
must  know,  has  put  my  Ode  in  motion  again^  and 
has  brought  it  at  last  to  a  conclusion.  Tis  to  him, 
therefore,  that  you  owe  the  treat  which  I  send  you 
inclosed ;  namely,  the  breast  and  merry-thought, 
and  rump  too  of  the  chicken  which  I  have  been 
chewing  so  long,  that  I  would  give  the  world  for 
neck-beef  or  cow-heel. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  beginning  of  this  thing, 
some  alterations  of  a  few  words,  partly  for  im- 
provement, and  partly  to  avoid  repetitions  of  like 
words  and  rhymes ;  yet  I  have  not  got  rid  of  them 
all ;  the  six  last  lines  of  the  fifth  stanza  are  new, 
tell  me  whether  they  will  do.  I  am  well  aware 
of  many  weakly  things  towards  the  conclusion, 

*  A  capital  performer  on  the  Welch  hairp,  and  who  wu  either  bom  bliod«  or 
had  been  so  from  his  infancy. 
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but  I  hope  the  end  itself  will  do ;  give  me  youf 
full  and  true  opinion,  and  that  not  upon  delibera- 
tion, but  forthwith.  Mr.  Hurd  himself  allows  that 
lyon  port  is  not  too  bold  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  have  got  the  old  Scotch  Ballad  on  which 
Douglas^  was  founded ;  it  is  divine,  and  as  long  as 
fipom  hence  to  Aston.  Have  you  never  seen  it  ? 
Aristotle's  best  rules  are  observed  in  it,  in  a  man- 
ner that  shews  the  author  had  never  read  Aris- 
totle. It  begins  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play :  you 
may  read  it  two-thirds  through  without  guessing 
what  it  is  about ;  and  yet,  when  you  come  to  the 
end,  it  is  impossible  not  to  understand  the  whole 
story.     I  send  you  the  two  first  stanzas. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  HURD.f 

Stoke ^  August  25 f  1757. 

I  DO  not  know  why  you  should  thank  me 
for  what  you  had  a  right  and  title  to ;:{;  but  attri- 
bute it  to  the  excess  of  your  politeness ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  almost  no  one  else  has  made  me 

*  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  first  drama  of  Mr.  Home.  In  a  letter  to 
another  friend,  dated  August  10,  this  year,  he  says,  "  I  am  greatly  struck  with 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  though  it  has  Infinite  faults :  the  author  seems  to  me 
to  have  retrieved  the  true  language  of  the  stage,  which  had  been  lost  fbr  these 
hundred  yean ;  and  there  is  one  scene  (between  Matilda  and  the  old  peasant) 
so  masterly,  that  it  strikes  me  blind  to  all  the  defects  m  the  world."  The  Bailad» 
which  he  here  applauds,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Percy's  Rcliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  III.  p.  89,  a  work  published  after  the  date  of  thu  letter. 

t  Now  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 

t  A  present  of  his  two  Pindaric  odes  just  then  pobUihed. 
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tiie  same  compliment.  As  your  acquaintance  in 
Ae  University  (you  say)  do  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
mire, it  would  be  ungenerous  in  me  not  to  give 
tiiem  notice,  that  they  are  doing  a  very  unfashion- 
able thing ;  for  all  people  of  condition  are  agreed 
Hot  to  admire,  nor  even  to  understand.  One  very 
great  man,  writing  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  and 
mine,  says  that  he  had  read  them  seven  or  eight 
times ;  and  that  now,  when  he  next  sees  him,  he 
shall  not  have  above  thirty  questions  to  ask.  Ano- 
ther (a  peer)  believes  tlmt  the  last  stanza  of  the 
second  ode  relates  to  King  Charles  the  First  and 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Even  my  friends  tell  me  they 
do  not  succeed,  and  write  me  moving  topics  of  con- 
solation on  that  head.  In  short,  I  have  heard  of 
nobody  but  an  actor  and  a  doctor  of  divinity 
that  profess  their  esteem  for  them.*  Oh  yes,  a 
lady  of  quality,  (a  friend  of  Mason's)  who  is 
a  great  reader.  She  knew  there  was  a  compli- 
ment to  Dryden,  but  never  suspected  there  was 
any  thing  said  about  Shakespear  or  Milton,  till  it 
was  explained  to  her ;  and  wishes  that  there  had 
been  titles  prefixed  to  tell  what  they  were  about. 
From  this  mention  of  Mason's  name  you  may 
think,  perhaps,  we  are  great  correspondents.     No 

*  This  was  written  August  25, 1757.  An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gray 
to  Dr.  Wharton,  dated  October  7, 1757,  mentions  another  admirer,  whom  he 
knew  bow  to  value.  *'  Dr.  Warburton  is  come  to  town,  and  I  am  told  likes 
tbem  extremely :  he  says  the  world  nerer  passed  so  just  an  opinion  upon  any 
thing  as  upon  them ;  for  that  in  other  things  they  have  affected  to  like  or  dis- 
like :  whereas  here  they  own  they  do  not  understand*  which  he  looks  upon  to 
be  very  true;  but  yet  thinks  they  understand  them  as  well  as  Milton  or 
Shakespear,  whom  they  are  obliged,  by  fashion,  to  admire.  Mr.  Oarrick*s  com- 
plimentary verses  to  me  you  have  seen ;  1  am  told  they  were  printed  in  the 
Chronicle  of  last  Saturday.  The  Critical  Review  is  m  raptures;  but  misUkes 
the  iEolian  lyre  for  the  harp  of  .£olus,  and  on  this  pleasant  error  founds  both 
a  compUineat  and  i^  criticism.  This  is  all  I  have  heard  that  ligaifiet  any  thing." 
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such  thing ;  I  have  not  heard  from  him  these  two 
months.  I  will  be  sure  to  scold  in  my  own  name, 
as  well  as  in  yours.  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  so 
ripe  for  the  press,  and  so  voluminous ;  not  for  my 
own  sake  only,  whom  you  flatter  with  the  hopes  of 
seeing  your  labours,  both  public  and  private,  but 
for  yours  too ;  for  to  be  employed  is  to  be  happy« 
This  principle  of  mine  (and  I  am  convinced  of  its 
truth)  has,  as  usual,  no  influence  on  my  practice. 
I  am  alone,  and  ennuyi  to  the  last  degree,  yet  do 
nothing.  Indeed  I  have  one  excuse ;  my  health 
(which  you  have  so  kindly  inquired  after)  is  not 
extraordinary,  ever  since  I  came  hither.  It  is  no 
great  malady,  but  several  little  ones,  that  seem 
brewing  no  good  to  me.  It  will  be  a  particular 
pleasure  to  me  to  hear  whether  Content  dwells  in 
Leicestershire,  and  how  she  entertains  herself 
there.  Only  do  not  be  too  happy,  nor  forget  en- 
tirely the  quiet  ugliness  of  Cambridge. 


LETTER  XXVII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Stoke,  Sept.  28, 1757. 

•        ■     . .     ■       ^ 

I  HAVE  (as  I  desired  Mr.  Stonhewer  to  tell 
you)  read  over  Caractacus  twice,  not  with  plea- 
sure only,  but  with  emotion.  You  may  say  what 
you  will ;  but  the  contrivance,  the  manners,  the 
interests,  the  passions,  and  the  expression,  go  be- 
yond the  dramatic  part*  of  your  Elfrida^.many 

*  In  the  manuscript  now  before  him*  Mr.  Gray  had  onlj  the  fisit  ode,  te 
othen  weie  not  then  written;  and,  although  the  dnmatiopartiiras^faroai^  It 
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many  feagues.  I  even  say  (though  you  will  think 
rae  a  bad  judge  of  this)  that  the  world  will  like  i|; 
better.  I  am  struck  with  the  chorus,  who  are 
not  there  merely  to  sing  and  dance,  but  bear 
throughout  a  principal  part  in  the  action;  and 
have  (beside  the  costume,  which  is  excellent)  as 
much  a  character  of  their  own,  as  any  other  per- 
son. I  am  charmed  with  their  priestly  pride  and 
obstinacy,  when,  after  all  is  lost,  they  resolve  to 
confront  the  Roman  general,  and  spit  in  his  face* 
But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  touches  me 
most  frbm  the  beginning.  The  first  opening  \% 
greatly  improved :  the  curiosity  of  Didius  is  now 
a  very  natural  reason  for  dwelling  on  each  parti- 
cular of  the  scene  before  him.;  nor  is  the  descrip- 
tion at  all  too  long.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  two  young 
men  are  Cartismandua's  sons.  They  interest  me 
far  more.  I  love  people  of  condition.  They  were 
men  before  that  nobody  knew:  one  could  not 
make  them  a  bow  if  one  had  met  them  at  a  public 
place. 

I  always  admired  that  interruption  of  the  druids 
to  Evelina,  Peace,  virgin,  peace,  &c.  and  chiefly  the 
abstract  idea  personijied  (to  use  the  words  of  a  critic) 
at  the  end  of  it.  That  of  Caractacus,  Would  save 
my  queen,  &c.  and  still  more  that,  /  k?2ow  it,  reverend 


a  conclusion^  yet  it  was  afterwards  in  many  places  altered.  He  was  mistaken 
with  regard  to  tke  opinion  the  world  would  have  about  it.  That  world,  which 
usually  loves  to  be  led  in  such  matters,  rather  than  form  an  opinion  for  itself, 
was  taught  a  different  sentiment;  and  one  of  its  leaders  went  so  fir  as  to  de- 
dare,  that  he  never  knew  a  second  work  fall  so  much  below  a  first  from  the 
same  hand.  To  oppose  Mr.  Gray*s  judgment  to  his,. I  must  own  gives  me  some 
satisfaction ;  and  to  enjoy  it  I  am  willing  to  risk  that  imputation  of  vanity, 
which  may  probably  fiedl  to  my  share  for  having  published  this  letter.  I  must 
add,  however,  that  some  of  my  friends  advised  it  for  the  sake  of  the  more  fr- 
navi  critidsms  which  they  thought  too  vjdnable  to  be  soppfeaic4.  ' 

R  2 
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fathers^  'tUrHeavns  high  willy  &c.  to  Fve  done,  be- 
gin the  rites!  This  latter  is  exemplary  for  the  ex- 
pression (always  the  great  point  with  me) ;  I  do 
not  mean  by  expression  the  mere  choice  of  words, 
but  the  whole  dress,  fashion,  and  arrangement  of 
a  thought.  Here,  in  particular,  it  is  the  brokenness, 
the  ungrammatical  position,  the  total  subversion 
bf  the  period  that  charms  me.  All  that  ushers  in 
4he  incantation  from  Try  we  yet,  what  holiness  can 
db,  I  am  delighted  with  in  quite  another  way; 
for  this  is  pure  poetry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  forming 
4he  proper  transition,  and  leading  on  the  mind  to 
that  still  purer  poetry  that  follows  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  act  I  admire 
•the  chorus  again.  Is  it  not  now  the  hour,  the  holy  houVf 
'&c.  and  their  evasion  of  a  lie,  Say'st  thou,  proud 
hoyy  &c.  and  sleep  with  the  unsund  silver,  which  is 
an  example  of  a  dramatic  simile.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Caractacus,  the  pretended  respect 
and  admiration  of  Vellinus,  and  the  probability  of 
his  story,  the  distrust  of  the  druids,  and  their  rea^ 
soning  with  Caractacus,  and  particularly  that  'Tis 
meet  thou  shouldst,  thou  art  a  king,  &c.  and  Mark 
me,  prince,  the  time  will  come,  when  destiny,  &c.  are 
w^l,  and  happily  imagined.    A-propos,  of  the  last 

Lg  passage  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  going  to 

a  digression. 
When  we  treat  a  subject,  where  the  manners  are 
almost  lost  in  antiquity,  our  stock  of  ideas  must 
needs  be  small ;  and  nothing  betrays  our  pover- 
ty more,  than  the  returning  to,  and  harping  fre- 
quently on,  one  image.  It  was  therefore  I  thought 
you  should  omit  some  lines  before,  though  good  in 
themselves,  about  the  scythed  car,  that  the  passage 
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BOW  before  us  might  appear  i;^ith  greater  lustre 
when  it  came ;  and  in  this  I  see  you  have  complied 
with  me.  But  there  are  other  ideas  here  and  there 
stilly  that  occur  too  often,  particularly  about  the 
oaks,  some  of  which  I  would  discard  to  make  way 
for  the  rest. 

But  the  subjects  I  speak  of  to  compensate  (and 
more  than  compensate)  that  unavoidable  poverty, 
have  one  great  advantage  when  they  fall  into  good 
hands.  They  leave  an  unbounded  liberty  to  pure 
imagination  and  fiction,  (our  favourite  provinces) 
where  no  critic  can  molest,  or  antiquary  gainsay 
us;  and  yet  (to  please  me)  these  fictions  must 
have  some  affinity,  some  seeming  connexion,  with 
that  little  we  really  know  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  For  example,  I  never  heard 
in  my  days  that  midnight  and  the  moon  were  sis- 
ters ;  that  they  carried  rods  of  ebony  and  gold,  or 
met  to  whisper  on  the  top  of  a  mountain :  but  now 
I  could  lay  my  life  it  is  all  true ;  and  do  not  doubt 
it  will  be  found  so  in  some  pantheon  of  the  druids, 
that  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Library  at  Hercu- 
laneum.  The  car  of  Destiny  and  Death  is  a  very, 
noble  invention  of  the  same  class,  and  as  f^as 
that  goes,  is  so  fine,  that  it  makes  me  more  deli^te 
than  perhaps  I  should  be,  about  the  close  oi 
Andraste  sailing  on  the  wings  of  Fame,  that  snatcl 
the  wreaths  from  oblivion  to  hang  them  on  hi 
loftiest  amaranth,,  though  a  clear  and  beautiful 
piece  of  unknown  mythology,  has  too  Greek  an  air 
to  give  me  perfect  satisfaction. 

Now  I  proceed.  The  preparation  to  the  chorus, 
though  so  much  akin  to  that  in  the  former  act,  is 
excellent.    The  remarks  of  Evelina  and  her  suspi- 
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oiohs  of  the  brothers,  mixed  with  a  secret  inclina^ 
tion  to  the  younger  of  them,  (though,  I  think,  her 
part  throughout  wants  retouching)  yet  please  me 
much,  and  the'  contrivance  of  the  following  scene 
much  more.  Masters  of  wisdom,  no,  &c.  I  always 
admired ;  as  I  do  the  rocking  stone,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  Elidurus.  Evelina's  examination  of  him 
is  a  well-invented  scene,  and  will  be,  with  a  little 
pains,  a  very  touching  one ;  but  the  introduction  of 
Arviragus  is  superlative.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
those  few  lines  of  his  short  narrative.  My  strength 
repaired,  it  boots  not,  that  I  tell,  &c.  do  not  please 
me  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the  whole  drama.  The 
sullen  bravery  of  Elidurus,  the  menaces  of  the 
chorus,  that  Think  not,  religion,  &c.  the  trumpet 
of  the  druids,  that  Fll  follow  him,  though  in  my 
chains,  &c.  Hast  thou  a  brother,  no,  &c.  the  placa- 
bility of  the  chorus,  when  they  see  the  motives  of 
Elidurus's  obstinacy,  give  me  great  contentment : 
80  do  the  reflections  of  the  druid  on  the  necessity 
of  lustration,  and  the  reasons  for  Vellinus's  easy 
escape ;  but  I  would  not  have  him  seize  on  a  spear, 
nor  issue  hasty  through  the  caverris  mouth.  Why 
should  he  not  steal  away,  unasked  and  unmissed, 
till  the  hurry  of  passions  in  those,  that  should  have 
guarded  him,  was  a  little  abated  ?  But  I  chiefly 
admire  the  two  speeches  of  Elidurus ;  Ah,  Velli- 
nus,  is  this  then,  &c.  and.  Ye  do  gaze  on  me,  fa- 
thers, &c.  the  manner  in  which  the  chorus  reply  to 
him  is  very  fine ;  but  the  image  at  the  end  wants  a 
little  mending.  The  next  scene  is  highly  moving  J 
it  is  so  very  good,  that  I  must  have  it  made  yet 
better. 
Now.  for  the  last  act.    I  do  not  know  what  you 
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would  have,  but  to  me  the  design  and  contrivance 
of  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  part  of  the  whole. 
The  short-lived  triumph  of  the  Britons,  the  ad- 
dress of  Caractacus  to  the  Roman  victims,  Eveli- 
na's discovery  of  the  ambush,  the  mistake  of  the 
Roman  fires  for  the  rising  sun,  the  death  of  Arvi- 
ragus,  the  interview  between  Didius  and  Caracta- 
cus, his  mourning  over  his  dead  son,  his  parting 
speech,  (in  which  you  have  made  all  the  use  of  Ta- 
citus that  your  plan  would  admit)  every  thing,  in 
short,  but  that  little  dispute  between  Didius  and 
him;  'Tis  well;  and  therefore  to  increase  that  reve^ 
rence,  &c.  down  to.  Give  me  a  moment  (which  must 
be  omitted,  or  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  druids)  I 
approve  in  the  highest  degree.  If  I  should  &id 
any  fault  with  the  last  act,  it  could  only  be  with 
trifles  and  little  expressions.  If  you  make  any  al- 
terations, I  fear  it  will  never  improve  it ;  I  mean 
as  to  the  plan.  I  send  you  back  the  two  last  sheets, 
because  you  bid  me.  I  reserve  my  nibblings  and 
minutiae  for  another  day. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON.  \ 

Cambridge,  Dec.  19,  1757- 

A  LIFE  spent  out  of  the  world  has  its  hours 
of  despondence,  its  inconveniences,  its  sufferings, 
as  numerous  and  as  real,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  sort,  as  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
power  we  have,  when  we  will  exert  it  over  our  own 
aiinds,  joined  to  a  little  strength  and  consolation. 
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nay,  a  little  pride  we  catch  from  those  that  seem  ta 
love  us,  is  our  only  support  in  either  of  these  condi* 
tions.  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  return  you  more  of 
this  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  you ;  and 
can  only  tell  you,  that  one  who  has  far  more  reason 
than  you,  I  hope,  ever  will  have  to  look  on  life  with 
something  worse  than  indiflFerence,  is  yet  no  enemy 
to  it ;  but  can  look  backward  on  many  bitter  mo- 
ments, partly  with  satisfaction,  and  partly  with 
patience ;  and  forward  too,  on  a  scene  not  very 
promising,  with  some  hope,  and  some  expecta- 
tions of  a  better  day.  The  cause,  however,  which 
occasioned  your  reflection,  (though  I  can  judge 
but  very  imperfectly  of  it)  does  not  seem,  at  pre- 
sent, to  be  weighty  enough  to  make  you  take  any 
such  resolution  as  you  meditate.  Use  it  in  its  sea- 
son as  a  relief  from  what  is  tiresome  to  you,  but 
not  as  if  it  was  in  consequence  of  any  thing  you 
take  ill ;  on  the  contrary,  if  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  your  transmigration,  I  woidd 
defer  it  merely  to  avoid  that  appearance. 

As  to  myself,  I  cannot  boast,  at  present,  either 
of  my  spirits,  my  situation,  my  employments,  or 
fertility.  The  days  and  the  nights  pass,  and  I  am 
never  the  nearer  to  any  thing,  but  that  one  to 
which  we  are  all  tending ;  yet  I  love  people  that 
leave  some  traces  of  their  journey  behind  them, 
and  have  strength  enough  to  advise  you  to  do  so 
while  you  can.  I  expect  to  see  Caractacus  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  I  send  you  the  books  you 
wanted.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  fur- 
nish you  with  any  new  matter ;  but  they  are  well 
enough  written,  and  easily  read.  I  told  you  be- 
fore that  (in  a  time  of  dearth)  I  would  borrow 
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from  the  Edda,  without  entering  too  minutely  on 
particulars :  but,  if  I  did  so,  I  would  make  each 
image  so  clear,  that  it  might  be  fully  understood 
by  itself;  for  in  this  obscure  mythology  we  must 
not  hint  at  things,  as  we  do  with  the  Greek  fables, 
that  every  body  is  supposed  to  know  at  school. 
However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  think  it  would 
be  still  better  to  graft  any  wild  picturesque  fable, 
absolutely  of  one's  own  invention,  on  the  druid- 
stock ;  I  mean  on  those  half  dozen  of  old  fimcies 
that  are  known  to  be  a  part  of  their  system.  This 
will  give  you  more  freedom  and  latitude,  and  will 
leave  no  hold  for  the  critics  to  fasten  on. 

I  send  you  back  the  Elegy*  as  you  desired  me 
to  do.  My  advices  are  always  at  your  service  to 
take  or  to  refuse,  therefore  you  should  not  call 
them  severe.  You  know  I  do  not  love,  much 
less  pique  myself  on  criticism ;  and  think  even  a 
bad  verse  as  good  a  thing  or  better  than  the  best 
observation  that  ever  was  made  upon  it.  I  like 
greatly  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  it  (much  of 
which  you  perhaps  owe  to  your  present  train  of 
thinking) ;  the  disposition  of  the  whole  too  is  na- 
tural and  elegiac ;  as  to  the  expression,  I  would 
venture  to  say  (did  not  you  forbid  me)  that  it  is 
sometimes  too  easy.  The  last  line  I  protest 
against  (this,  you  will  say,  is  worse  than  blotting 
out  rhymes) ;  the  descriptive  part  is  excellent. 

Pray,  when  did  I  pretend  to  finish,  or  even  in- 
sert passages  into  other  people's  works,  as  if  it 
were  equally  easy  to  pick  holes  and  to  mend  them  ? 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  your  Elegy  must  not  end 

*  TSlegy  in  (he  Garden  of  a  Friend. 
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unth  the  worst  line  in  it.^  It  is  flat ;  it  is  prose ; 
whereas  that,  above  all/  ought  to  sparkle,  or  at 
least  to  shine.  If  the  sentiment  must  stand,  twirl 
it  a  little  into  an  apophthegm ;  stick  a  flower  in  it ; 
gild  it  with  a  costly  expression ;  let  it  strike  the 
fency,  the  ear,  or  the  heart,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

The  other  particular  expressions  which  I  object 
^0,  I  mark  on  the  manuscript.  Now,  I  desire 
you  would  neither  think  me  severe,  nor  at  all  re- 
gard what  I  say  further  than  as  it  coincides  with 
your  own  judgment ;  for  the  child  deserves  your 
partiality ;  it  is  a  healthy  well  made-boy  wi^  an 
ingenuous  countenance,  and  promises  to  live  long. 
I  would  only  wash  its  face,  dress  it  a  little,  make 
it  walk  upright  and  strong,  and  keep  it  from 
learning  paw  words. 

I  hope  you  couched  my  refusalf  to  Lord  John 
Cavendish  in  as  respectful  terms  as  possible,  and 
with  all  due  acknowledgments  to  the  Duke.  If 
you  hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  let  me 
know ;  for  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history 
of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept  it 
that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be 
retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit.  Rowe  vras, 
I  think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it; 
Busden  was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth, 
though  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson ; 
Dryden  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office,  from  his 
chsiracter,  as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have 
been  from  his  verses. 

*  An  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  improve  it;  how  it  stood  when  this 
cridcism  upon  it  was  written,  I  cannot  now  recollect. 

t  Of  being  poet  laoreat  on  the  death  of  Cibber,  which  place  the  late  Duke 
of  Deronshiie  (then  lord  chamberlain)  desired  his  brpther  to  offer  to  Mr. 
Gray;  and  his  Lordihip  bid  commliiioned  me  (then  in  town)  to  write  to  him 
concerning  it. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

February  21,  1758. 

Would  you  know  what  I  am  doing?  I 
doubt  you  have  been  told  already,  and  hold  my 
employments  cheap  enough  :  but  every  one  must 
judge  of  his  own  capability^  and  cut  his  amuse- 
ments according  to  his  disposition.  The  drift  of 
my  present  studies  is  to  know,  wherever  I  am, 
what  lies  within  reach  that  may  be  worth  seeing, 
whether  it  be  building,  ruin,  park,  garden,  pros- 
pect, picture,  or  monument ;  to  whom  it  does  or 
has  belonged,  and  what  has  been  the  characteristic 
and  taste  of  different  ages.  You  will  say  this  is 
the  object  of  all  antiquaries ;  but  pray  what  anti- 
quary ever  saw  these  objects  in  the  same  light,  or 
desired  to  know  them  for  a  like  reason  ?  In  short, 
say  what  you  please,  I  am  persuaded  whenever 
my  list*  is  finished  you  will  approve  it,  and  think 
it  of  no  small  use.  My  spirits  are  very  near  the 
freezing  point ;  and  for  some  hours  of  the  day  this 
exercise,  by  its  warmth  and  gentle  motion,  serves 
to  raise  them  a  few  degrees  higher. 

I  hope  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  Mrs. 
Gibber's  canary  bird  will  not  be  the  ruin  of  Agis : 
it  is  probable  jrou  will  have  curiosity  enough  to 
see  it,  as  it  is  by  the  author  of  Douglas. 

*  He  wrote  it,  under  its  several  diTisioiis,  on  the  blank  pages  of  a  pocket 
atlas.  I  printed  lately  a  few  copies  of  this  catalogue  for  the  use  of  some  frienda 
curious  in  such  matters ;  and,  when  I  am  sufficiently  furnished  with  their  obter- 
ffctions  and  improTements  upon  it,  shall  perhaps  reprint  it  and  give  it  to  the 
public,  as  a  shorter  and  more  useful  pocket  companion  to  the  English  traveller 
tfaiui  has  hitherto  appeared. 
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LETTER  XXX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR,  WHARTON. 

Cambridge^  March  8,  1758. 

It  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits,  as  you  sus- 
pect, that  my  studies  lie  among  the  cathedrals, 
and  the  tombs,  and  the  ruins.  To  think,  though 
to  littie  purpose,  has  been  the  chief  amusement 
of  my  days ;  and  when  I  would  not,  or  cannot 
think,  I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  myself  able  to 
write  a  catalogue,  or  to  read  the  Peerage  book, 
or  Miller's  Gardening  Dictionary,  and  am  thank- 
ful that  there  are  such  employments  and  such  au- 
thors in  the  world.  Some  people,  who  hold  me 
cheap  for  this,  are  doing  perhaps  what  is  not  half 
so  well  worth  while.  As  to  posterity,  I  may  ask 
(with  somebody  whom  I  have  forgot)  what  has  it 
ever  done  to  oblige  me  ? 

To  make  a  transition  from  myself  to  as  poor  a 
subject,  the  tragedy  of  Agis ;  I  cry  to  think  that 
it  should  be  by  the  author  of  Douglas :  why,  it  is 
all  modem  Greek ;  the  story  is  an  antique  statue 
painted  white  and  red,  frized,  and  dressed  in  a 
negligee  made  by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-maker. 
Then  here  is  the  Miscellany  (Mr.  Dodsley  has 
sent  me  the  whole  set  gilt  and  lettered,  I  thank 
him.)  Why,  the  two  last  volumes  are  worse  than 
the  four  first;  particularly  Dr.  Akenside  is  in  a 
deplorable  way.*    What  signifies  learning  and  the 

« 

*  I  have  been  told  that  this  writer,  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  genius,  entertamed,  some  years  before  lus  death,  a  notion,  that  potiry  wa» 
only  (nif  ^hfuinei  in  wutrt;  and,  according  to  this  idea,  wrote  his  Ode  to  tbe 
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ancients,  (Mason  will  say  triumphantly)  why 
should  people  read  Greek  to  lose  their  imagina- 
tion, their  ear,  and  their  mother  tongue?  But 
then  there  is  Mr.  Shenstone,  who  trusts  to  nature 
and  simple  sentiment,  why  does  he  do  no  better? 
he  goes  hopping  along  his  own  gravel- walks,  and 
never  deviates  from  the  beaten  paths  for  fear  of 
being  lost. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Swift,  and  am  disappointed.* 
There  is  nothing  of  the  negociatioris  that  I  have 
not  seen  better  in  M.  de  Torcy  before.  The  man- 
ner is  careless,  and  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
common  writers.  I  meet  with  nothing  to  please 
me  but  the  spiteful  characters  of  the  opposite 
party  and  its  leaders.  I  expected  much  more 
secret  history. 


LETTER  XXXI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  STONHEWER. 

Cambridge,  August  18,  1758. 

I  AM  as  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that  our 
iacquaintance  harped  so  much  on  the  subject  of 
materialism,  when  I  saw  him  with  you  in  town, 
because  it  was  plain  to  which  side  of  the  long-de- 

Coantiy  Gentlemen  of  England,  and  afterwards  made  considerable  alteratkiia 
in  that  Collection  of  Odes  which  he  had  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
We  have  seen  in  the  second  letter  of  this  Section,  that  Mr.  Gray  thonght  highlj 
of  his  descriptive  talents  at  that  time.  We  are  not  therefore  to  impute  what  he 
here  says  to  any  prejudice  m  the  critic,  but  to  that  change  of  taste  in  the  poet, 
which  (if  the  above  anecdote  be  true)  would  unavoidably  flatten  hb  desoiptiont, 
and  divest  them  of  all  picturesque  imagery :  nay,  would  sometimes  convert  hia 
verse  into  mere  prose ;  or,  what  is  worse,  hard  inflated  prose. 
*  His  Hiftory  of  the  Four  Last  Yean  of  Qoeea  Aum.. 
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bated  question  he  inclined.  That  we  are  indeed 
mechanical  and  dependent  beings^  I  need  no  other 
proof  than  my  own  feelings ;  and  from  the  same 
feelings  I  learn,  with  equal  conviction,  that  we  are 
not  merely  such :  that  there  is  a  power  within  that 
struggles  against  the  force  and  bias  of  that  me- 
chanism^ commands  its  motion,  and,  by  frequent 
practice,  reduces  it  to  that  ready  obedience  which 
we  call  habit ;  and  all  this  in  conformity  to  a  precon- 
ceived opinion  (no  matter  whether  right  or  vnrong) 
to  that  least  material  of  all  agents,  a  thought.  I 
have  known  many  in  his  case  who,  while  they 
thought  they  were  conquering  an  old  prejudice, 
did  not  perceive  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
one  far  more  dangerous;  one  that  furnishes  us 
with  a  ready  apology  for  all  our  worst  actions,  and 
opens  to  us  a  full  licence  for  doing  whatever  we 
please ;  and  yet  these  very  people  were  not  at  all 
the  more  indulgent  to  other  men  (as  they  naturally 
should  have  been),  their  indignation  to  such  as 
offended  them,  their  desire  of  revenge  on  any 
body  that  hurt  them  was  nothing  mitigated:  in 
short,  the  truth  is,  they  wished  to  be  persuaded 
of  that  opinion  for  the  sake  of  its  convenience, 
but  were  not  so  in  their  heart;  and  they  would 
have  been  glad  (as  they  ought  in  common  pru- 
dence) that  nobody  else  should  think  the  same, 
for  fear  of  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  to  them- 
selves. His  French  author  I  never  saw,  but  have 
read  fifty  in  the  same  strain,  and  shall  read  no 
more.  I  can  be  wretched  enough  without  them. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Greek  sophist  that 
got  immortal  honour  by  discoursing  so  feelingly 
on  the  miseries  of  our  condition,  that  fifty  of  his 
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audience  went  home  and  hanged  fheotseShres ;  yet 
he  lived  himself  (I  suppose)  many  years  after  in 
very  good  plight. 

You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftes^ 
bury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue ;  I  will 
tell  you:  1st,  he  was  a  lord;  2dly,  he  was  as 
vain  as  any  of  his  readers;  3dly,  men  are  very 
prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand; 
4thly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  aU,  provided 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ;  6thly, 
they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
leads  no  where;  6tlily,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine 
writer,  and  seemed  always  to  mean  more  than  he 
said.  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  ?  An 
interval  of  above  forty  yeai-s  has  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  but  with 
commoners :  vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the 
matter,  for  the  new  road  is  become  an  old  one. 
The  mode  of  free-thinking  is  like  that  of  ruffs  and 
farthingales,  and  has  given  place  to  the  mode  of 
not  thinking  at  all ;  once  it  was  reckoned  graceful, 
half  •to  discover  and  half  conceal  the  mind,  but 
now  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  see  it  quite 
naked  :  primness  and  affectation  of  style,  like  the 
good  breeding  of  Queen  Anne's  court,  has  turned 
to  hoydening  and  rude  familiarity. 


It  wiU,  I  think,  be  no  improper  supplement  to 
the  foregoing  letter  to  insert  a  paper  of  Mr.  Gray's, 
which  contains  some  very  pertinent  strictures  on 
the  writings  of  a  later  lord,  who  was  pleased  to 
attack  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or,  what 
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tonounted  to  the  same  thing,  endeavoured  to 
prove,  "  that  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  his 
goodness  and  justice,  as  we  have  of  his  natural 
ones,  his  wisdom  and  power."  This  position  the 
excellent  author  of  the  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Philosophy,  calls  the  main  pillar  of  his  system; 
and  adds,  in  another  place,  that  the  fate  of  all 
RELIGION  is  included  in  this  question.  On  this 
important  point,  therefore,  that  able  writer  has 
dwelt  largely,  and  confuted  his  Lordship  effect- 
ually. Some  sort  of  readers,  however,  who  pro- 
bably would  slight  that  confutation,  may  regard 
the  arguments  of  a  layman,  and  even  a  poet,  more 
than  those  which  are  drawn  up  by  the  pen  of  a 
divine  and  a  bishop :  it  is  for  the  use  of  these  that 
the  paper  is  published ;  who,  if  they  learn  nothing 
else  from  it,  will  find  that  Mr.  Gray  was  not  of 
their  party,  nor  so  great  a  wit  as  to  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  a  Deity.* 

I  will  allow  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  the  moral, 
as  well  as  physical,  attributes  of  God  must  be 
known  to  us  only  d  posteriori^  and  that  this  is  the 
only  real  knowledge  we  can  have  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other ;  I  will  allow  too,  that  perhaps 
it  may  be  an  idle  distinction  which  we  make  be- 

*  In  one  of  his  pocket-books  I  find  a  slight  sketch  in  verse  of  hb  own  cha- 
racter, which  may,  on  account  of  one  line  in  it,  come  into  a  note  here  with  suf- 
ficient propriety.    It  was  written  m  1761. 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune ; 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune : 

Could  love,  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat  odd ; 

No   VXRT   ORXAT   WIT,   HS   BELIEv'o   IN   A   GOD. 

A  post  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire. 

But  left  church  and  state  to  Charles  Townshend  and  Squire. 

Thb  last  line  needs  no  comment  for  readers  of  the  present  time»  and  it  sorely 
it  not  worth  irbile  to  write  one  on  this  occasion  for  posterity. 
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tween  them :  his  moral  attributes  being  as  much  * 
in  his  nature  and  essence  as  those  we  call  his  phy- 
sical ;  but  the  occasion  of  our  making  some  dis- 
tinction is  plainly  this :  his  eternity,  infinity, 
onmiscience,  and  almighty  power,  are  not  what 
connect  him,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  us  his  crea- 
tures. We  adore  him,  not  because  he  always  did 
in  every  place,  and  always  will,  exist;  but  be- 
cause he  gave  and  stiU  preserves  to  us  our  own 
existence  by  an  exertion  of  his  goodness.  We 
adore  him,  not  because  he  knows  and  can  do  all 
things,  but  because  he  made  us  capable  of  knowing 
and  of  doing  what  may  conduct  us  to  happiness : 
it  is  therefore  his  benevolence  which  we  adore, 
not  his  greatness  or  power ;  and  if  we  are  made 
only  to  bear  our  part  in  a  system,  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  particular  happiness,  we  can 
no  longer  worship  him  as  our  all-bounteous  Pa- 
rent :  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  term.  The  idea 
of  his  malevolence  (an  impiety  I  tremble  to  write) 
must  succeed.  We  have  nothing  left  but  our 
fears,  and  those  too  vain ;  for  whither  can  they 
lead  but  to  despair  and  the  sad  desire  of  annihila- 
tion ?  "If  then,  justice  and  goodness  be  not  the 
same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  we  mean  nothing 
when  we  say  that  God  is  necessarily  just  and 
good;  and  for  the. same  reason  it  may  as  well  be 
said  that  we  know  not  what  we  mean  when,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  (Evid.  26th)  we  affirm  that 
he  is  necessarily  a  wise  and  intelligent  Being." 
What  then  can  Lord  Bolingbroke  mean,  when  he 
says  every  thing  shews  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and 
yet  adds,  every  thing  does  not  shew  in  like  manner 
the  goodness  of  God  conformably  to  our  ideas  of 
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this  attribute  in  either?  By  wisdom  he  must 
only  mean,  that  God  knows  and  employs  the  fit- 
test means  to  a  certain  end,  no  matter  what  that 
end  may  be :  this  indeed  is  a  proof  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence ;  but  these  alone  do  not  constitute 
wisdom ;  liie  word  implies  the  application  of  these 
fittest  means  to  the  best  and  kindest  end:  or, 
who  will  call  it  true  wisdom  ?  even  amongst  our- 
selves, it  is  not  held  as  such.  All  the  attributes 
then  that  he  seems  to  think  apparent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  are  his  unity,  infinity,  eternity, 
and  intelligence ;  from  no  one  of  which,  I  boldly 
affirm,  can  result  any  duty  of  gratitude  or  adora- 
tion incumbent  on  mankind,  more  than  if  He  and 
all  things  round  him  were  produced,  as  some  have 
dared  to  think,  by  the  necessary  working  of  eter- 
nal matter  in  an  infinite  vacuum :  for  what  does 
it  avail  to  add  intelligence  to  those  other  physical 
attributes,  unless  that  intelligence  be  directed, 
not  only  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  also  to  the 
good  of  every  individual  of  which  that  whole  is 
composed  ? 

It  is  therefore  no  impiety,  but  the  direct  con- 
trary, to  say  that  human  justice  and  the  other 
virtues,  which  are  indeed  only  various  applica- 
tions of  human  benevolence,  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  it  is  only  by  means  of  that  resemblance, 
we  conceive  them  in  him,  or  their  effects  in  his 
works:  it  is  by  the  same  means  only,  that  we 
comprehend  those  physical  attributes  which  his 
lordship  allows  to  be  demonstrable :  how  can  we 
form  any  notion  of  his  unity,  but  from  that  unity 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious  ?    Hoyr  of 
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his  existence,  but  from  our  own  condciousness  of 
existing  ?  How  of  his  power,  but  of  that  power 
which  we  experience  in  ourselves?  yet  neither 
Lord  Bolingbroke»  nor  any  other  man,  that  thought 
on  these  subjects^  ever  believed  that  these  out 
ideas  were  real  and  full  representations  of  these 
attributes  in  the  Divinity.  They  say  he  knows ; 
they  do  not  mean  that  he  compares  ideas  which 
he  acquired  from  sensation,  and  draws  conclusions 
from  them.  They  say  he  acts ;  they  do  not  mean 
by  impulse^  nor  as  the  soul  acts  on  an  organized 
^  body.  They  say  he  is  omnipotent  and  eternal ; 
yet  on  what  are  their  ideas  founded,  but  on  our 
own  narrow  conceptions  of  space  and  duration, 
prolonged  beyond  the  bounds  of  place  and  time? 
Either  therefore  there  is  a  resemblance  and  ana* 
logy  (however  imperfect  and  distant)  between 
the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  and  our  conceptiond 
of  them,  or  we  cannot  have  any  conceptions  of 
them  at  all :  he  allows  we  ought  to  reason  from 
earth,  that  we  do  know,  to  heaven  which  we  do 
not  know ;  how  can  we  do  so  but  by  that  affinity 
which  appears  between  one  and  the  other  ? 

In  vain  then  does  my  lord  attempt  to  ridicule 
the  warm  but  melancholy  imagination  of  Mr. 
WoUaston  in  that  fine  soliloquy — **  Must  I  then 
bid  my  last  farewel  to  these  walks  when  I  close 
these  lids,  and  yonder  blue  regions  and  all  this 
scene  darken  upon  me  and  go  out  ?  Must  I  then 
only  serve  to  furnish  dust  to  be  mingled  with  the 
ashes  of  these  herds  and  plants,  6r  with  this  dirt 
under  my  feet?  Have  I  been  set  so  far  above 
them  in  life,  only  to  be  levelled  with  them  in 

s  2 
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death  ?"^  No  thinking  head,  no  heart,  that  has 
the  least  sensibility,  but  must  have  made  the  same 
reflection;  or  at  least  must  feel,  not  the  beauty 
alone,  but  the  truth  of  it,  when  he  hears  it  from 
the  mouth  of  another.  Now  what  reply  will  Lord 
Bolingbroke  make  to  these  questions,  which  are 
put  to  him,  not  only  by  Wollaston,  but  by  all 
mankind  ?  He  will  tell  you,  that  we,  that  is,  the 
animals,  .vegetables,  stones,  and  other  clods  of 
earth,  are  all  connected  in  one  immense  design, 
that  we  are  all  dramatis  persona,  .  in  different 
characters,  and  that  we  were  not  made  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  action ;  that  it  is  foolish,  pre- 
sumptuous, impious,  and  profane,  to  murmur 
against  the  Almighty  Author  of  this  drama,  when 
we  feel  ourselves  imavoidably  unhappy.  On  the 
contrary,  we  ought  to  rest  our  head  on  the  soft 
pillow  of  resignation,  on  the  immoveable  rock  of 
tranquillity ;  secure,  that,  if  our  pains  and  afflic- 
tions grow  violent  indeed,  an  immediate  end  will 
be  put  to  our  miserable  being,  and  we  shall  be 
mingled  with  the  dirt  under  our  feet,  a  thing, 
common  to  aU  the  animal  kind ;  and  of  which,  he 
who  complains,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  set 
by  his  reason  so  far  above  them  in  life,  as  to  de- 
serve not  to  be  mingled  with  them  in  death.  Such 
is  the  consolation  his  philosophy  gives  us,  and  such 
the  hope  on  which  his  tranquillity  was  founded.f 

*  Religum  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect  ix.  p.  209,  quarto. 

f  The  reader,  who  would  choose  to  see  the  argument,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke' 
pots  it,  will  find  it  in  the  fourth  Tolome  of  his  Philosophical  Works,  Sect.  zL  zli. 
Hu  ridicole  on  Wollaston  b  in  the  fiftieth  Section  of  the  same  Tolume. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Sunday^  AprU  9j  1758. 

I  AM  equally  sensible  of  your  auction,* 
apd  of  your  kindness,  that  made  you  think  of  me 
at  such  a  moment ;  would  to  God  I  could  lessen 
the  one,  or  requite  the  other,  with  that  consolation 
which  I  have  often  received  from  you  when  I 
most  wanted  it !  but  your  grief  is  too  just,  and 
the  cause  of  it  too  fresh,  to  admit  of  any  such 
endeavour:  what,  indeed,  is  all  human  consola- 
tion ?  Can  it  efface  every  little  amiable  word  or 
Action  of  an  object  we  loved,  from  our  memory  ? 
Can  it  convince  us,  that  all  the  hopes  we  had  en- 
tertained, the  plans  of  future  satisfaction  we  had 
formed,  were  iU-grounded  and  vain,  only  because 
we  have  lost  them  ?  The  only  comfort  (I  am  afraid) 
that  belongs  to  our  condition,  is  to  reflect  (when 
time  has  given  us  leisure  for  reflection)  that  others 
have  suffered  worse ;  or  that  we  ourselves  might 
have  suffered  the  same  misfortune  at  times  and  in 
circumstances  that  would  probably  have  aggra- 
vated our  sorrow.  You  might  have  seen  this  poor 
child  arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  to 
attach  you  more  strongly  to  him  by  long  habit, 
by  esteem,  as  well  as  natural  affection,  and  that 
towards  the  decline  of  your  life,  when  we  most 
stand  in  need  of  support,  and  when  he  might 
chance  to  have  been  your  only  support ;  and  then 

*  Occasioned  hy  the  death  of  his  eldest  (and  at  the  time  his  only)  son. 
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by  some  unforeseen  and  deplorable  accident,  or 
some  painful  lingering  distemper,  you  might  have 
lost  him.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  an  un- 
happy father !  I  know  there  is  a  sort  of  tepdemess 
which  infancy  and  innocence  alone  produce ;  but 
I  think  you  must  own  the  other  to  be  a  stronger 
and  a  more  overwhelming  sorrow.  Let  me  theii 
beseech  you  to  try,  by  every  method  of  avoca- 
tion and  amusement,  whether  you  cannot,  by  de- 
grees, get  the  better  of  that  dejection  of  spirits, 
which  inclines  you  to  see  every  thing  in  the  worst 
light  possible,  and  throws  a  sort  of  voluntary 
gloom,  not  only  over  your  present,  but  future 
days;  as  if  even  your  situation  now  were  not 
preferable  to  that  of  thousands  round  you;  and 
as  if  your  prospect  hereafter  might  not  open  as 
much  of  happiness  to  you  as  to  any  person  you 
know :  the  condition  of  our  life  perpetually  in- 
structs us  to  be  rather  slow  to  hope,  as  well  as 
to  despair;  and  (I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  if 
I  tell  you)  you  are  often  a  little  too  hasty  in  both, 
perhaps  from  constitution;  it  is  sure  we  have 
great  power  over  our  own  minds,  when  we  choose 
to  exert  it;  and  though  it  be  difficult  to  resist 
the  mechanic  impulse  and  bias  of  our  own  temper, 
it  is  yet  possible,  and  still  more  so,  to  delay 
those  resolutions  it  inclines  us  to  take,  which  we 
almost  always  have  cause  to  repent. 

You  tell  me  nothing  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  or  your 
own  state  of  health :  I  will  not  talk  to  you  more 
upon  this  subject  till  I  hear  you  are  both  well; 
for  that  is  the  grand  point,  and  without  it  we 
may  as  well  not  think  at  all.    You  flatter  me  in 
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thinking  that  any  thing  I  can  do/  could  at  all 
alleviate  the  just  concern  your  loss  has  given  you ; 
but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  so  far,  and  know  how 
little  qualified  I  am  at  present  to  give  any  satis- 
faction to  myself  on  this  head,  and  in  this  way, 
much  less  to  you.  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  in- 
spiration; but  yet  I  affirm,  that  the  facility,  in 
question,  is  by  no  means  voluntary ;  it  is  the  re-  ^y 
sidt  (I  suppose)  of  a  certain  disposition  of  mind, 
which  does  not  depend  on  one's  self,  and  which 
I  have  not  felt  this  long  time.  You  that  are  a 
witness  how  seldom  this  spirit  has  moved  me  in 
my  life,  may  easily  give  credit  to  what  I  say. 


LETTER  XXXni. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  PALGRAVE.f 

Stokcy  Sept  6, 1758. 

I  DO  not  know  how  to  make  you  amends, 
having  neither  rock,  ruin,  nor  precipice  near  me 
to  send  you;  they  do  not  grow  in  the  south: 
but  only  say  the  word,  if  you  would  have  a  com- 
pact neat  box  of  red  brick  with  sash  windows, 
or  a  grotto  made  of  flints  and  shell-work,  or  a 
walnut-tree  with  three  mole-hills  under  it,  stuck 
with  honey-suckles  round  a  basin  of  gold-fishes, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied ;  they  shall  come  by  the 
Edinburgh  coach. 

In  the  mean  time  I  congratulate  you  on  your 

*  His  friend  had  requested  him  to  write  an  epitaph  on  the  child, 
t  Bector  of  Palgrave  and  Thrandeston  in  Suffolk.    He  was  making  a  tour  irt 
Scotland  when  this  letter  was  written  to  him. 
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new  acquaintance  with  the  savagCy  the  rude^  and 
the  tremendous.  Pray,  tell  me,  is  it  any  thing.like 
what  you  had  read  in  your  book,  or  seen  in  two- 
shilling  prints  ?  Do  not  you  think  a  man  may  be 
the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the  better)  for  going 
a  hundred  or  two  of  miles;  and  that  the  mind 
has  more  room  in  it  than  most  people  seem  to 
think,  if  you  wiU  but  furnish  the  apartments  ?  *  I 
almost  envy  your  last  month,  being  in  a  very  in- 
sipid situation  myself;  and  desire  you  would  not 
fiadl  to  send  me  some  furniture  for  my  gothic 
apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present.  It  will 
be  the  easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they  are  not 
rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not  trusted 
every  thing  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times  worse 
than  a  lead-pencil :  half  a  word  fixed  upon  or  near 
the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollection. 
When  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves ; 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation,  it 
is  but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon 
blurred,  the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter ;  and 
at  last,  when  we  would  produce  it  to  any  body, 
we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defects  with  a  few 
strokes  of  our  own  imagination.*  God  forgive 
me,  I  suppose  I  have  done  so  myself  before  now, 
and  misled  many  a  good  body  that  put  their  trust 
in  me.  Pray,  tell  me,  (but  with  permission,  and 
without  any  breach  of  hospitality)  is  it  so  much 


*  Had  this  letter  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  the  advice  here  given  to  the 
corious  trayeller  of  making  all  his  memoranda  on  tht  spot,  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  are  so  well  expressed,  and  withal  so  important,  that  they  certainly  deserve 
our  notice. 
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warmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Swale  (as  some 
people  of  honour  say)  than  it  is  here  ?  Has  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing 
of  herds,  deafened  you  at  Rainton  ?  Did  the  vast 
old  oaks  and  thick  groves  in  Northumberland  keep 
off  the  sun  too  much  from  you  ?  I  am  too  civil 
to  extend  my  inquiries  beyond  Berwick.  Every 
thing,  doubtless,  must  improve  upon  you  as  you 
advanced  northward.  You  must  tell  me,  though^ 
about  Melross,  Rosslin  Chapel,  and  Arbroath.  >  In 
short,  your  Port-feuille  must  be  so  full,  that  I 
only  desire  a  loose  chapter  or  two,  and  will  wait 
for  the  rest  till  it  comes  out. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Stoke f  Nov.  9y  1758. 

I  SHOULD  have  told  you  that  Caradoc  came 
safe  to  hand  ;*  but  my  critical  faculties  have  been 
so  taken  up  in  dividing  nothing  with  an  old  wo- 
man, f  that  they  are  not  yet  composed  enough 
for  a  better  and  more  tranquil  employment: 
shortly,  however,  I  will  make  them  obey  me* 
But  am  I  to  send  this  copy  to  Mr.  Hurd,  or  re- 
turn it  to  you  ?  Methinks  I  do  not  love  this  tra- 
velling to  and  again  of  manuscripts  by  the  post. 
While  I  am  writing,  your  second  packet  is  just 
arrived.     I  can  only  tell  you  in  gross,  that  there 

*  A  second  m&nuscript  of  Caractacus  with  the  Odes  inserted, 
t  Mrs.  Rogers  died  about  (his  time,  and  left  Mr.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Olliffe,  ano- 
ther of  hn  aunts,  her  joint  executors. 
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seem  to  me  certain  passages  altered  which  might 
as  well  have  been  let  alone :  and  that  I  shall  not 
be  easily  reconciled  to  Mador's  own  song.*  I 
must  not  have  my  fancy  raised  to  that  agreeable 
pitch  of  heathenism  and  wild  magical  enthusiasm, 
and  then  have  you  let  me  drop  into  moral  philo- 
sophy and  cold  good  sense.  I  remember  you  in- 
sulted me  when  I  saw  you  last,  and  affected  to 
call  that  which  delighted  my  imagination,  non- 
sense :  now  I  insist  that  sense  is  nothing  in  poetry, 
but  according  to  the  dress  she  wears,  and  the 
scene  she  appears  in.  If  you  should  lead  me  into 
a  superb  gothic  building  with  a  thousand  clus- 
tered pillars,  each  of  them  half  a  mile  high,  the 
walls  all  covered  with  fretwork,  and  the  windows 
full  of  red  and  blue  saints  that  had  neither  head 
nor  tail ;  and  I  should  find  the  Venus  of  Medici, 
in  person,  perked  up  in  a  long  niche  over  the  high 
altar,  do  you  think  it  would  raise  or  damp  my 
devotions  ?  I  say  that  Mador  must  be  entirely  a 
Briton;  and  that  his  pre-eminence  among  his 
companions  must  be  shewn  by  superior  wildness, 
more  barbaric  fancy,  and  a  more  striking  and 
deeper  harmony  both  of  words  and  numbers :  if 
British  antiquity  be  too  narrow,  this  is  the  place 
for  invention ;  and  if  it  be  pure  invention,  so  much 
the  clearer  must  the  expression  be,  and  so  much 
the  stronger  and  richer  the  imagery.  There's  for 
you  now ! 

*  He  meaiu  here  the  second  ode,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  altered. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  PALGRAVE. 

London,  July  2^,  1759. 

I  A>r  now  settled  in  my  new  territories  com- 
manding Bedford  Gardens^  and  all  the  fields  as 
far  as  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  with  such  a  con- 
course of  moving  pictures  as  would  astonish  you ; 
so  rus'in-urbe-ish,  that  I  believe  I  shall  stay  here, 
except  little  excursions  and  vagaries,  for  a  year 
to  come.  What  though  I  am  separated  from  the 
fashionable  world  by  broad  St.  Giles's,  and  many  a 
dirty  court  and  alley ;  yet  here  is  air,  and  sunshine, 
and  quiet,  however,  to  comfort  you :  I  shall  confess 
that  I  am  basking  with  heat  all  the  summer,  and 
I  suppose  shall  be  blown  down  all  the  winter, 
besides  being  robbed  every  night ;  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  Musseum,  with  all  its  manuscripts 
and  rarities  by  the  cart-load,  will  make  ample 
amends  for  all  the  aforesaid  inconveniences. 

I  this  day  passed  through  the  jaws  of  a  great  levi- 
athan into  the  den  of  Dr.  Templeman,  superintend- 
ant  of  the  reading-room,  who  congratidated  him- 
self on  the  sight  of  so  much  good  company.  We 
were,  first,  a  man  that  vsrrites  for  Lord  Royston ; 
2dly,  a  man  that  writes  for  Dr.  Burton,  of  York ; 
3dly,  a  man  that  writes  for  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, or  Dr.  Pocock,  for  he  speaks  the  worst 
English  I  ever  heard;  4thly,  Dr.  Stukely,  who 
writes  for  himself,  the  very  worst  person  he  could 
write  for ;  and,  lastly,  I,  who  only  read  to  know 
if  there  be  any  thing  worth  writing,  and  that  not 
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without  some  difficulty.  I  find  that  they  printed 
one  thousand  copies  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue, 
and  have  sold  only  fourscore;  that  they  have 
900/.  a  year  income,  and  spend  1300,  and  are 
building  apartments  for  the  under-keepers ;  so  I 
expect  in  winter  to  see  the  collection  advertised 
and  set  to  auction. 

Have  you  read  Lord  Clarendon's  Continuation 
of  his  History  ?  Do  you  remember  Mr.  *  *'s 
account  of  it  before  it  came  out  ?  How  well  he 
recollected  all  the  faults,  and  how  utterly  he  for- 
got all  the  beauties :  surely  the  grossest  taste  is 
better  than  such  a  sort  of  delicacy. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

/  London,  June  22,  1760. 

I  AM  not  sorry  to  hear  you  are  exceeding 
busy,  except  as  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  plea- 
sure I  should  have  in  hearing  often  from  you ;  and 
as  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  little  vexation  and 
disappointment.  To  find  one's  self  business,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  the  great  art  of  life ;  I  am  never 
so  angry,  as  when  I  hear  my  acquaintance  wish- 
ing they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  profession, 
or  employed  in  some  office  of  drudgery,  as  if  it 
were  pleasanter  to  be  at  the  command  of  other 
people  than  at  one's  own;  and  as  if  they  could 
not  go  unless  they  were  wound  up :  yet  I  know 
and  feel  what  they  mean  by  this  complaint;  it 
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proves  that  some  spirit,  something  of  genius  (more 
than  common)  is  required  to  teach  a  man  how  to 
employ  himself :  I  say  a  man;  for  women,  com- 
monly speaking,  never  feel  this  distemper;  they 
have  always  something  to  do ;  time  hangs  not  on 
their  hands  (unless  they  be  fine  ladies) ;  a  variety 
of  small  inventions  and  occupations  fill  up  the 
void,  and  their  eyes  are  never  open  in  vain. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  again  foxmd  rest  for  the 
sole  of  my  gouty  foot  in  your  old  dining-room,* 
and.  hope  that  you  will  find  at  least  an  equal 
satisfaction  at  Old  Park;  if  your  bog  prove  as 
comfortable  as  my  oven,  I  shall  see  no  occasion 
to  pity  you,  and  only  wish  you  may  brew  no 
worse  than  I  bake. 

You  totally  mistake  my  talents,  when  you  im- 
pute to  me  any  magical  skill  in  planting  roses :  I 
know  I  am  no  conjurer  in  these  things ;  when 
they  are  done  I  can  find  fault,  and  that  is  all. 
Now  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  genius,  and  I  feel 
my  own  littleness.  Reasonable  people  know 
themselves  better  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
and .  tlierefore  (though  I  never  saw  any  instance 
of  it)  I  believe  Mason  when  he  tells  me  that  he 
understands  these  things.  The  prophetic  eye  of 
taste  (as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it)  sees  all  the  beauties, 
that  a  place  is  susceptible  of^  long  before  they  are 
bom ;  and  when  it  plants  a  seedling,  already  sits 
under  the  shadow  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it 
will  have  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in 
prospect.  You  must  therefore  invoke  Caractacus, 

*  The  house  in  Southampton-row,  where  Mr.  Grmy  lodged,  had  been  te- 
nanted by  Dr.  Wharton  >  who,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  left  London  the  year 
before,  and  was  removed  to  hu  paternal  estate  at  Old  Park,  near  Dorbam. 


rr 
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nnd  he  will  send  his  spirits  from  the  top  of  Snow* 
don  to  Cross-fell  or  Warden-law. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  antique 
news.  Froissard  is  a  favourite  book  of  mine 
(though  I  have  not  attentively  read  him,  but  only 
dipped  here  and  there) ;  and  it  is  strange  to  me 
that  people,  who  would  give  thousands  for  a  dozen 
portraits  (originals  of  that  time)  to  furnish  a  gal- 
lery, should  never  cast  an  eye  on  so  many  moving 
pictures  of  the  life,  actions,  manners,  and  thoughts 
of  their  ancestors,  done  on  the  spot,  and  in  strong, 
though  simple  colours.  In  the  succeeding  century 
Froissard,  I  find,  was  read  with  great  satisfaction 
by  every  body  that  could  read ;  and  on  the  same 
footing  with  King  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin :  not  because  they  thought  him  a 
fabulous  writer,  but  because  they  took  them  all 
for  true  and  authentic  historians ;  to  so  little  pur- 
pose was  it  in  that  age  for  a  man  to  be  at  the  pains 
of  writing  truth.  Pray,  are  you  come  to  the  four 
Irish  kings  that  went  to  school  to  King  Richard 
the  Second's  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
man  who  informed  Froissard  of  all  he  had  seen  in 
St.  Patrick's  purgatory  ? 

The  town  are  reading  the  King  of  Prussia's 
poetry  (Le  Philosophe  sans  Sauci),  and  I  have  done 
like  the  town ;  they  do  not  seem  so  sick  of  it  as 
I  am :  it  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  Crambe-recocta  of  our  worst  free- 
thinkers, tossed  up  in  German-French  rhyme. 
Tristram  Shandy  is  still  a  greater  object  of  admi* 
ration,  the  man  as  well  as  the  book ;  one  is  invited 
to  dinner,  where  he  dines,  a  fortnight  before :  as 
to  the  volumes  yet  published,  there  is  much  good 
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fun  in  them,  and  humour  sometimes  hit  and  some- 
times missed.  Have  you  read  his  sermons,  with 
his  own  comic  figure,  from  a  painting  by  Rey- 
nolds, at  the  head  of  them  ?  They  are  in  the  style 
I  think  most  proper  for  the  pulpit,*  and  shew  a 
strong  imagination  and  a  sensible  heart ;  but  you 
see  him  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter, 
and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the 
audience. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  STONHEWER. 

London^  June  29,  1760. 

Though  you  have  had  but  a  melancholy 
employment,  it  is  worthy  of  envy,  and  (I  hope) 
will  have  all  the  success  it  deserves. f  It  was  the 
best  and  most  natural  method  of  cure,  and  such 
as  could  not  have  been  administered  by  any  but 
your  gentle  hand.  I  thank  you  for  communicating 
to  me  what  must  give  you  so  much  satisfaction. 
I  too  was  reading  M.  D'Alembert,J  and  (like 

*  Oar  Author  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  basiness  of  the  preacher  rather 
to  persuade  by  the  power  of  eloquence  to  the  practice  of  known  duties,  than  to 
reason  with  the  art  of  logic  on  points  of  controverted  doctrine :  hence,  there- 
fore, he  thought  that  sometimes  imagination  might  not  be  out  of  its  place  in  a 
sermon.  But  let  him  speak  for  himself  in  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
me  in  the  following  year :  "  Your  quotation  from  Jeremy  Taylor  is  a  fine  one ; 
I  have  long  thought  of  reading  him ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  chopping  logic  in 
the  pulpit,  as  our  divines  have  done  ever  since  the  Revolution,  is  not  the  thing; 
but  that  imagination  and  warmth  of  expression,  are  in  their  place  there,  as  much 
as  on  the  stage ;  moderated,  however,  and  chastised  a  little  by  the  purity  and 
severity  of  religion." 

.  t  Mr.  Stonhewer  was  now  at  Houghtou-le-Spring,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, attending  on  his  sick  father,  rector  of  that  parish. 

t  Two  subsequent  volumes  of  his  "  Melanges  de  Litteratore  et  PbikMophic/' 
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you)  am  totally  disappointed  in  his  Elements.  I 
could  only  taste  a  little  of  the  first  course :  it  was 
dry  as  a  stick,  hard  as  a  stone,  and  cold  as  a  cu- 
cumber. But  then  the  Letter  to  Rousseau  is  like 
himself;  and  the  Discourses  on  Elocution,  and  on 
the  Liberty  of  Music,  are  divine.  He  has  added 
to  his  translations  from  Tacitu^ ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  though  that  author's  manner  more 
nearly  resembles  the  best  French  writers  of  the 
present  age,  than  any  thing,  he  totally  fails  in  the 
attempt.    Is  it  his  fault,  or  that  of  the  language  ? 

I  have  received  another  Scotch  packet*  with  a 
third  specimen  inferior  in  kind  (because  it  is 
merely  description),  but  yet  full  of  nature  and 
noble  wild  imagination.  Five  bards  pass  the  night 
at  the  castle  of  a  chief  (himself  a  principal  bard); 
each  goes  out  in  his  turn  to  observe  the  face  of 
things,  and  returns  with  an  extempore  picture  of 

*  Of  the  firagments  of  Erse  poetry,  many  of  which  Mr.  Gray  saw  in  mana- 
icript  before  they  were  published.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  written  in  the 
following  month,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  same  subject:  "  If  you  have 
aeen  Mr.  Stonhewer,  he  has  probably  told  you  of  my  old  Scotch  (or  rather 
Irish)  poetry;  I  am  gone  mad  about  them ;  they  are  said  to  be  translations  (li- 
tehtl  and  in  prose)  from  the  Erse  tongue,  done  by  one  Macpherson,  a  young 
clergyman  in  the  Highlands :  he  means  to  publish  a  collection  he  has  of  these 
specimens  of  antiquity,  if  it  be  antiquity ;  but  what  perplexes  me  is,  I  cannot 
come  to  any  certainty  on  that  head.  I  was  so  struck  with  their  beauty,  that  I 
writ  into  Scotland  to  make  a  thousand  inquiries ;  the  letters  I  have  in  return, 
are  ill  wrote,  ill  reasoned,  unsatisfactory,  calculated  (one  would  imagine)  to  de- 
ceive, and  yet  not  cunning  enough  to  do  it  cleverly.  In  short,  the  whole  ex- 
ternal evidence  would  make  one  believe  these  fragments  counterfeit;  but  the 
internal  is  so  strong  on  the  other  side,  that  I  am  resolved  to  believe  them  genuine, 
spite'of  the  devil  and  the  kirk :  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  were  written 
by  the  same  man  that  writes  me  these  letters ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  almost  as 
hard  to  suppose  (if  they  are  original)  that  he  should  be  able  to  translate  them 
•0  admirably.  In  short,  this  man  is  the  very  dssmon  of  poetry,  or  he  has  lighted 
on  a  treasure  hid  for  ages.  The  Welch  poetJ  are  also  coming  to  light;  I  have 
seen  a  discourse  in  manuscript  about  them,  by  one  Mr.  Evans,  a  clergyman, 
with  specimens  of  their  writing ;  this  is  in  Latin ;  and  though  it  does  not  ap- 
proach the  other,  there  are  fine  scraps  among  it." 
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the  changes  he  has  seen  (it  is  an  October  night, 
the  harvest-month  of  the  Highlands).  This  is  the 
whole  plan ;  yet  there  is  a  contrivance,  and  a  pre- 
paration of  ideas,  that  you  would  not  expect. 
The  oddest  thing  is,  that  every  one  of  them  sees 
ghosts  (more  or  less).  The  idea  that  struck  and 
surprised  me  most,  is  the  following.  One  of  them 
(describing  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain)  says. 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  tempest  to-night : 

Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  gusts  of  wind ; 

Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds  ! 

Did  you  never  observe  (while  rocking  winds  are 
piping  loud)  that  pause,  as  the  gust  is  recollecting 
itself,  and  rising  upon  the  ear  in  a  shrill  and  plain- 
tive note,  like  the  swell  of  an  -3Eolian  harp  ?  I  do 
assure  you  there  i?  nothing  in  the  world  so  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Thomson  had  an  ear  some- 
times :  he  was  not  deaf  to  this ;  and  has  described 
it  gloriously,  but  given  it  another  different  turn, 
and  of  more  horror.  I  cannot  repeat  the  lines : 
it  is  in  his  Winter.  There  is  another  very  fine 
picture  in  one  of  them.  It  describes  the  breaking 
of  the  clouds  after  the  storm,  before  it  is  settled 
into  a  calm,  and  when  the  moon  is  seen  by  short 
intervals. 

The  waves  are  tumbling  on  the  lake. 

And  lash  the  rocky  sides. 

The  boat  is  brimfuU  in  the  cove, 

The  oars  on  the  rocking  tide. 

Sad  sits  a  maid  beneath  a  cliff. 

And  eyes  the  roUmg  stream : 

Her  lover  promised  to  come. 

She  saw  hb  boat  (when  it  was  evening)  on  the  lake ; 

T 
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Are  tht$e  Ms  groans  m  the  gale  T 
Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  shore  ?* 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  CLARKE.f 

Pembroke-hattj  Aug.  12,  1760. 

Not  knowing  whether  you  are  yet  returned 
from  your  sea-water,  I  write  at  random  to  you. 
For  me,  I  am  come  to  my  resting-place,  and  find 
it  very  necessary,  after  living  for  a  month  in  a 
house  with  three  women  that  laughed  from 
morning  to  night,  and  would  allow  nothing  to  the 
sulkiness  of  my  disposition.  Company  and  cards 
at  home,  parties  by  land  and  water  abroad,  and 
(what  they  call)  doing  something,  that  is,  racketting 
about  from  morning  to  night,  are  occupations,  I 
find,  that  wear  out  my  spirits;  especially  in  a 
situation  where  one  might  sit  still,  and  be  alone 
with  pleasure ;  for  the  place  was  a  hill  J  like  Clif* 
den,  opening  to  a  very  extensive  and  diversified 
landscape,  with  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable, 
running  at  its  foot. 

I  would  wish  to  continue  here  (in  a  very  dif- 

*  The  whole  of  this  descriptive  piece  has  been  since  published  in  a  note  to  a 
poem,  entitled  Croma,  (see  Ossian's  Poems,  vol.  I.  p.  S50,  8vo.)  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  manuscript,  in  the  translator's  own  hand,  which  I  have 
in  my  possession,  varies  considerably  from  the  printed  copy.  Some  images  are 
omitted,  and  others  added.  I  will  mention  one  which  is  not  in  the  manuscript, 
t^  ^rit  (f  the  mountain  shrieks.  In  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  published  at  least 
three  years  before,  I  always  admired  thb  fine  line,  the  angry  sphit  of  the  water 
tkneVd.  Quere,  Did  Mr.  Home  take  this  sublime  image  from  Osaian,  or  has 
the  translator  of  Ossian  since  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Home  ? 

t  Physician  at  Epsom.  With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Gray  commenced  an  eariy 
tcquaintance  at  college. 

I  Near  Henley. 
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ferent  scene,  it  must  be  confessed)  till  Michael- 
mas; but  I  fear  I  must  come  to  town  much  sooner. 
Cambridge  is  a  delight  of  a  place,  now  there  is 
nobody  in  it.  I  do  believe  you  would  like  it,  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  without  inhabitants.  It  is 
they,  I  assure  you,  that  get  it  an  ill  name  and 
spoil  all.  Our  friend  Dr.  *  *  J  (one  of  its  nui- 
sances) is  not  expected  here  again  in  a  hurry.  He 
is  gone  to  his  grave  with  five  fine  mackarel  (large 
and  full  of  roe)  in  his  belly.  He  eat  them  all  at 
one  dinner ;  but  his  fate  was  a  turbot  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  of  which  he  left  little  for  the  company 
besides  bones.  He  had  not  been  hearty  all  the 
week ;  but  after  this  sixth  fish  he  never  held  up  his 
head  more,  and  a  violent  looseness  carried  him  offl 
— ^They  said  he  made  a  very  good  end. 

Have  you  seen  the  Erse  fragments  since  they 
were  printed  ?  I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever  about 
their  antiquity,  though  I  still  incline  (against  every 
body's  opinion)  to  believe  them  old.  Those  you 
have  already  seen  are  the  best ;  though  there  are 
some  others  that  are  excellent  too. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.   MASON. 

Cambridge^  Aug.  20,  1760. 

I  HAVE  sent  Musaeus*  back  as  you  desired 
me,  scratched  here  and  there.    And  with  it  also  a 

t  Vide  Letter  XI.  of  thb  Section. 

*  I  had  desired  Mr.  Gray  to  revise  my  Monody  on  Mr.  Pope's  Death,  in 
order  thai  I  might  comet  it  for  the  edition  I  was  then  preparing  of  my  Poems. 

T   2 
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bloody  satire,*  written  against  no  less  persons 
than  you  and  I  by  name.  I  concluded  at  first  it 
was  Mr.  *  *  *,  because  he  is  your  friend  and  my 
humble  servant ;  but  then  I  thought  he  knew  the 
world  too  well  to  call  us  the  favourite  minions  of 
taste  and  of  fashion,  especially  as  to  odes.  For  to 
them  his  ridicule  is  confined ;  so  it  is  not  he,  but 
Mr.  Colman,  nephew  to.  Lady  Bath,  author  of 
the  Connoisseur,  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick.  What  have  you  done  to  him?  for  I  never 
heard  his  name  before ;  he  makes  very  tolerable 
fun  with  me  where  I  understand  him  (which  is  not 
every  where);  but  seems  more  angry  with  you. 
Lest  people  should  not  understand  the  humour  of 
the  thing  (which  indeed  to  do  they  must  have  our 
lyricisms  at  their  finger  ends)  letters  come  out  in 
Lloyd's  Evening  Post  to  tell  them  who  and  what 
it  was  that  he  meant,  and  says  it  is  like  to  produce 
a  great  combustion  in  the  literary  world.  So  if 
you  have  any  mind  to  comhmtk  about  it  well  and 
good ;  for  me,  I  am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  com- 
bustible.f  The  Monthly  Review,  I  see,  just  now 
has  much  stuff  about  us  on  this  occasion.  It  says 
one  of  us  at  least  has  always  borne  his  faculties 
meekly.  I  leave  you  to  guess  which  of  us  that  is ; 
I  think  I  know.  You  simpleton  you !  you  must  be 
meek,  must  you  ?  and  see  what  you  get  by  it. 

*  The  parodies  in  question,  entitled  Odes  to  OiMcurity  and  Oblivion,  were 
written  by  Mess.  Llovd  and  Colman,  and  hare  been  reprinted  since  in  Mr. 
Uoyd's  Poems. 

t  Had  Mr.  Pope  sat  as  easy  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  many  writers  that  endea- 
▼onred  to  eclipse  his  poetical  fame,  as  Mr.  Gray  here  appears  to  have  done,  the 
worid  would  not  have  been  possessed  of  a  Dunciad ;  but  it  would  have  been 
impressed  with  a  more  amiable  idea  of  its  author's  temper.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  how  Bfr.  Gray  felt  on  such  occasions,  that  I  publish  this  lett«x. 
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I  do  not  like  your  improvements  at  Aston,  it 
looks  so  like  settling :  if  I  come  I  will  set  fire  to  it. 
I  will  never  believe  the  B  *  *  s  and  the  C  *  *  s  are 
dead,  though  I  smelt  them ;  that  sort  of  people 
always  live  to  a  good  old  age.  I  dare  swear  they 
are  only  gone  to  Ireland,  and  we  shall  soon  hear 
they  are  bishops. 

The  Erse  fragments  have  been  published  five 
weeks  ago  in  Scotland,  though  I  had  them  not 
(by  a  mistake)  till  the  other  day.  As  you  tell  me 
new  things  do  not  reach  you  soon  at  Aston,  I  in- 
close what  I  can ;  the  rest  shall  follow,  when  you 
tell  me  whether  you  have  not  got  the  pamphlet  al- 
ready. I  send  the  two  to  Mr.  Wood  which  I  had 
before,  because  he  has  not  the  affectation  of  not  ad- 
miriyigJ*  I  have  another  from  Mr.  Macpherson, 
which  he  has  not  printed ;  it  is  mere  description, 
but  excellent  too  in  its  kind.  If  you  are  good  and 
will  learn  to  admire,  I  will  transcribe  and  send  it. 

As  to  their  authenticity,  I  have  made  many  in- 
quiries, and  have  lately  procured  a  letter  from 
Mr.  David  Hume,  (the  historian)  which  is  more 
satisfactory  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  met  with  on 
that  subject.     He  says, 

**  Certain  it  is  that  these  poems  are  in  every 
body's  mouth  in  the  Highlands,  have  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  of  an  age  beyond 
all  memory  and  tradition.  Adam  Smith,  the  cele- 
brated professor  in  Glasgow,  told  me,  that  the 
piper  of  the  Argyleshire  militia  repeated  to  him 


*  It  was  rather  a  want  of  credulity  than  admiration  that  Mr.  Gray  should 
have  laid  to  my  charge.  1  suspected  that,  whether  the  fragments  were  genuine 
or  not,  they  were  by  no  means  literally  translated.  I  suspect  so  still ;  and  a 
former  note  gives  a  sufficient  cause  for  that  suspicion.    Sec  page  t78. 
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all  those  which  Mr.  Macpherson  had  translated, 
and  many  more  of  equal  beauty.  Major  Mackay 
(Lord  Rae's  brother)  told  me  that  he  remembers 
them  perfectly  well ;  as  likewise  did  the  Laird  of 
Macfarline,  (die  greatest  antiquarian  we  hav^  in 
this  country)  and  who  insists  strongly  on  the  his- 
torical truth,  as  well  as  the  poetical  beauty,  of 
these  productions.  I  could  add  the  Laird  and 
Lady  Macleod,  with  many  more,  that  live  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Highlands,  very  remote  from 
each  other,  and  could  only  be  acquainted  with 
what  had  become  (in  a  manner)  national  works.* 
There  is  a  country  surgeon  in  Lochaber,  who  has 
by  heart  the  entire  epic  poem  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Macpherson  in  his  preface;  and,  as'  he  is  old,  is 
perhaps  the  only  person  living  that  knows  it  all, 
and  has  never  committed  it  to  writing,  we  are  in 
the  more  haste  to  recover  a  monument,  which  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  in  the  re- 
public of  letters :  we  have  therefore  set  about  a 
subscription  of  a  guinea  or  two  guineas  apiece,  in 
order  to  enable  Mr.  Macpherson  to  undertake  a 
mission  into  the  Highlands  to  recover  this  ^poem, 
and  other  fn^^ents  of  antiquity."  He  adds,  too, 
that  the  names  of  Fingal,  Ossian,  Oscar,  &c.  are 

*  All  this  external  evidence  and  much  more  has  since  been  collected  and 
published  by  Dr.  Blair  (see  his  Appendix  to  his  Critical  Dissertation  on  the 
Works  of  Ossian) ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  a  later  Irish  writer  has  been  hardy 
enough  to  asseK,  that  the  poems  in  question  abound  with  the  strangest  anachron- 
isms :  for  instance,  that  Cucullin  lived  in  the  first,  and  Fingal  in  the  third  ceor 
tnry ;  two  princes  who  are  said  to  have  made  war  with  the  Danes,  a  natioa 
nerer  heard  of  in  Europe  till  the  ninth ;  which  war  could  not  possibly  have  hap- 
pened till  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  poet  who  sings  it. 
(See  O'Halloran's  Introduction  lo  the  Study  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  quarto,  1779.)  To  whatever  side  of  the  question  truth  may  lean,  it  is 
-of  little  moment  to  nie ;  my  doubts  arising  (as  I  have  said  in  the  former  note) 
from  internal  evidence  only,  and  a  want  of  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tnuislation. 
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still  given  in  the  Highlands  to  large  mastiffs,  as 
we  give  to  ours  the  names  of  Csesar,  Pompey, 
Hector,  &c. 


LETTER  XL. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

London,  1761. 

I  REJOICE  to  find  that  you  not  only  grow 
reconciled  to  your  northern  scene,  but  discover 
beauties  round  you  that  once  were  deformities :  I 
am  persuaded  the  whole  matter  is  to  have  always 
something  going  forward.  Happy  they  that  can 
create  a  rose-tree  or  erect  a  honey-suckle ;  that 
can  watch  the  brood  of  a  hen,  or  see  a  fleet  of 
their  own  ducklings  launch  into  the  water :  it  is 
with  a  sentiment  of  envy  I  speak  it,  who  never 
shall  have  even  a  thatched  roof  of  my  own,  nor 
gather  a  strawberry  but  in  Covent-garden.  I  will 
not,  however,  believe  in  the  vocality  of  Old  Park 
till  next  summer,  when  perhaps  I  may  trust  to 
my  own  ears. 

The  JVouvelle  Heloise  cruelly  disappointed  me, 
but  it  has  its  partisans,  amongst  which  are  Mason 
and  Mr.  Hurd;  for  me,  I  admire  nothing  but 
Fingol*  (I  conclude  you  have  seen  it,  if  not  Ston- 

*  In  a  letter  to  another  friend,  infonning  him  that  he  had  sent  Fingal  down 
to  huD,  he  says,  **  For  my  part  I  will  stick  to  my  credolity,  and  if  I  am  cheated, 
think  it  is  worse  for  him  (the  translator)  than  for  me.  The  epic  poem  is  fool- 
ishly so  called,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  plan  and  unity  in  it  very  strange  for  a 
barbarous  age ;  yet  what  I  more  admire  ant  some  of  the  detached  pieces — the 
rest  I  leave  to  the  discussion  of  antiquarians  and  historians;  yet  my  curioaily  is 
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hewer  can  lend  it  you);  yet  I  remain  still  in 
doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
though  inclining  rather  to  believe  them  genuine  in 
spite  of  the  world ;  whether  they  are  the  inven- 
tions of  antiquity,  or  of  a  modem  Scotchman, 
either  case  is  to  me  alike  unaccountable ;  je  nCy 
perd. 

I  send  you  a  Swedish  and  English  Calendar  \* 
the  first  column  is  by  Berger,  a  disciple  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet ;  the  third 
(very  imperfect  indeed)  by  me.  You  are  to  ob- 
serve, as  you  tend  your  plantations,  and  take  your 
walks,  how  the  spring  advances  in  the  north,  and 
whether  Old  Park  most  resembles  Upsal  or  Strat- 
ton.  The  latter  has  on  one  side  a  barren  black 
heath,  on  the  other  a  light  sandy  loam,  all  the  coun- 
try about  it  is  a  dead  flat ;  you  see  it  is  necessary 
you  should  know  the  situation  (I  do  not  mean  any 
reflection  upon  any  body's  place) ;  and  this  is  the 
description  Mr.  Stillingfleet  gives  of  his  firiend  Mr. 
Marsham's  seat,  to  which  he  retires  in  the  summer 
and  botanizes.  I  have  lately  made  an  acquaintance 
with  this  philosopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here 
in  the  winter,  that  he  may  support  some  near  re- 
lations who  depend  upon  him ;  he  is  always  em- 
ployed, consequently  (according  to  my  old  maxim) 
always  happy,  always  cheerful,  and  seems  to  me  a 
very  worthy  honest  man :  his  present  scheme  is 
to  send  some  persons  properly  qualified  to  reside 
a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  make  themselves  ac- 


much  interested  in  their  deciiioD."    No  man  surely  e^er  took  more  pains  wiUi 
himself  to  believe  any  thing  than  Mr.  Gray  seems  to  have  done  on  this  oocanou* 
*  See  Stillingflcet's  Tracto,  p.  261. 
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quainted  with  the  climate,  productions,  and  na^ 
tural  history  of  the  country,  that  we  may  under- 
stand Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  &c.  who  have  been 
heathen  Greek  to  us  for  so  many  ages ;  and  this 
he  has  got  proposed  to  Lord  Bute,  no -unlikely 
person  to  put  it  into  execution,  as  he  is  himself  a 
botanist. 


LETTER  XLI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Londoriy  Jan.  22, 1761. 

I  CANNOT  pity  you;  au  contraire,  I  wish  I 
had  been  at  Aston,  when  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
go  through  the  six  volumes  of  the  Nouvelle  Hildise. 
All  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  was  confined  for 
three  weeks  at  home  by  a  severe  cold,  and  had  no- 
thing better  to  do :  there  is  no  one  event  in  it  that 
might  not  happen  any  day  of  the  week  (separately 
taken)  in  any  private  family ;  yet  these  events  are 
so  put  together,  that  the  series  of  them  is  more 
absurd  and  more  improbable  than  Amadis  de  Graul. 
The  dramatis  persons  (as  the  author  says)  are  all 
of  them  good  characters ;  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it : 
for  had  they  been  all  hanged  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  nobody  (I  believe)  would  have 
cared.  In  short,  I  went  on  and  on,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  wonderful  denouement  that  would  set 
all  right,  and  bring  something  like  nature  and  in- 
terest out  of  absurdity  and  insipidity :  no  such 
thing,  it  grows  worse  and  worse ;  and  (if  it  be 
Rousseau's,  which  is  not  doubted)  is  the  strongest 
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inrtance  I  ever  saw,  that  avery  extraordinary  man 
may  entirely  mistake  his  own  talents.  By  the 
motto  and  prefistce,  it  appears  to  be  his  own  story, 
or  something  similar  to  it.* 

The  Opera  House  is  crowded  this  year  like  any 
ordinary  theatre.  Elisi  is  finer  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  here  in  your  memory :  yet,  as  I  sus- 
pect, has  been  finer  than  he  is :  he  appears  to  be 
near  forty,  a  little  pot-bellied  and  thick-shoul- 
dered, otherwise  no  bad  figure ;  his  action  proper, 
and  not  ungracefiiL  We  have  heard  nothing, 
since  I  remember  operas,  but  eternal  passages, 
divisions,  and  flights  of  execution :  of  these  he  has 
absolutely  none ;  whether  merely  from  judgment, 
or  a  little  from  age,  I  will  not  affirm ;  his  point  is 
expression,  and  to  that  all  the  graces  and  orna- 
ments he  inserts  (which  are  few  and  short)  are 
evidently  directed :  he  goes  higher  (they  say)  than 
Farinelli ;  but  then  this  celestial  note  you  do  not 
hear  above  once  in  a  whole  opera ;  and  he  falls 
from  this  altitude  at  once  to  the  mellowest,  softest, 
strongest  tones  (about  the  middle  of  his  compass) 
that  can  be  heard.  The  Mattei,  I  assure  you,  is 
much  improved  by  his  example,  and  by  her  great 
success  this  winter ;  but  then  the  burlettas,  and 
the  paganina,  I  have  not  been  so  pleased  with  any 
thing  these  many  years :  she  too  is  fat,  and  above 
forty,  yet  handsome  withal,  and  has  a  face  that 
speaks  the  language  of  all  nations :  she  has  not  the 

*  If  it  be  conndered  that  Mr.  Gray  always  preferred  expression  and  senti- 
mcnt  to  the  arrangement  of  a  story,  it  may  seem  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  many  striking  beauties  of  these  kinds,  with  which  this  singular  work  abounds^ 
were  not  excepted  from  so  general  a  censure ;  for  my  own  part  (to  use  a  phrase 
of  his  own)  **  they  strike  me  blipd"  to  all  the  defects  which  he  has  here  enu* 
mcntted. 
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invention,  the  fire,  aqd  the  variety  of  action  that 
the  spiletta  had;  yet  she  is  light,  €^e»  ever  in 
motion,  and  above  all  graceful ;  but  then  her  voice, 
her  ear,  her  taste  in  singing:  good  God — as 
Mr.  Richardson  the  painter  says.  Pray,  ask 
Lord  * ;  for  I  think  I  have  seen  him  there  once  or 
twice,  as  much  pleased  as  I  was. 


LETTER  XLII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.   MASON. 

August^  1761. 

Be  assured  your  York  canon  never  will 
die ;  so  the  better  the  thing  is  in  value,  the  worse 
for  you.*  .  The  true  way  to  immortality  is  to  get 
you  nominated  one's  successor :  age  and  diseases 
vanish  at  your  name;  fevers  turn  to  radical  heat, 
and  fistulas  to  issues :  it  is  a  judgment  that  waits 
on  your  insatiable  avarice.  You  could  not  let 
the  poor  old  man  die  at  his  ease,  when  he  was 
about  it ;  and  all  his  family  (I  suppose)  are  cursing 
you  for  it. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  *  *  *  *  on  his  recovery ;  and 
he  answers  me  very  cheerfully,  as  if  his  iUness  had 
been  but  slight,  and  the  pleurisy  were  no  more 
than  a  hole  in  one's  stocking.  He  got  it  (he  says) 
not  by  scampering,  racketing,  and  riding  post,  as 
I  had  supposed;  but  by  going  with  ladies  to 
Vauxhall.  He  is  the  picture  (and  pray  so  tell  him, 
if  you  see  him)  of  an  old  alderman  Uiat  I  knew, 

*  Thu  was  written  at  a  time,  when,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Fooiitajme,  dean  of 
York,  I  expected  to  be  made  a  residentiary  in  hu  cathedral. 
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who,  after  living  forty  years  on  the  &t  of  the  land, 
(not  milk  and  honey,  but  arrack,  punch,  and  yeni- 
son)  and  losing  his  great  toe  with  a  mortification, 
said  to  the  last,  that  he  owed  it  to  two  grapes, 
which  he  eat  one  day  after  dinner.  He  felt  them 
lie  cold  at  his  stomach  the  minute  they  were  down. 
Mr.  Montagu  (as  I  guess,  at  your  instigation) 
has  earnestly  desired  me  to  write  some  lines  to  be 
put  on  a  monimient,  which  he  means  to  erect  at 
Bellisle.*  It  is  a  task  I  do  not  love,  knowing  Sir 
William  Williams  so  slightly  as  I  did :  but  he  is 
so  friendly  a  person,  and  his  affliction  seemed  to 
me  so  real,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  I  have 
sent  him  the  following  verses,  which  I  neither  like 
myself,  nor  will  he,  I  doubt :  however,  I  have 
shewed  him  that  I  wished  to  oblige  him.  Tell  me 
your  real  opinion. 


LETTER  XUir. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  4,  1762. 

I  FEEL  very  ungrateful  every  day  that  I 
continue  silent ;  and  yet  now  that  I  take  my  pen 
in  hand  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that  of  all 
the  places  which  I  saw  on  my  return  from  you, 
Hardwicke  pleased  me  the  most.f  One  would 
think  that  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  but  just 
walked  down  into  the  park  with  her  guard  for 
half  an  hour ;  her  gallery,  her  room  of  audience, 

*  See  Epitaph  IL  in  the  collection  of  poems. 

t  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire. 
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her  antichamber,  with  the  very  canopies,  chair  of 
state,  footstool,  lit  de  repos,  oratory,  carpets,  and 
hangings,  just  as  she  left  them :  a  little  tattered 
indeed,  but  the  mere  venerable ;  and  all  preserved 
with  religious  care,  and  papered  up  in  winter. 

When  I  arrived  in  London  I  found  Professor 
Turner*  had  been  dead  above  a  fortnight;  and 
being  cockered  and  spirited  up  by  some  friends 
(though  it  was  rather  the  latest)  I  got  my  name 
suggested  to  Lord  Bute.  You  may  easily  imagine 
who  undertook  it,  and  indeed  he  did  it  with  zeal.f 
I  received  my  answer  very  soon,  which  was  what 
you  may  easily  imagine,  but  joined  with  great  pro- 
fessions of  his  desire  to  serve  me  on  future  occa- 
isions,  and  many  more  fine  words  that  I  pass  over, 
not  out  of  modesty,  but  for  another  reason :  so 
you  see  I  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead.  This  nothing  is  a  profound  secret, 
and  no  one  here  suspects  it  even  now.  To-day  I 
hear  Mr.  E.  Delaval;};  has  got  it,  but  we  are  not 
yet  certain ;  next  to  myself  I  w^ished  for  him. 

You  see  we  have  made  a  peace.  I  shall  be  si- 
lent about  it,  because  if  I  say  any  thing  anti-minis- 
terial, you  will  tell  me  you  know  the  reason ;  and 
if  I  approve  it,  you  will  think  I  have  my  expecta- 
tions still.  All  I  know  is,  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Lord  Hardwicke  both  say  it  is  an  excel- 
lent peace,  and  only  Mr.  Pitt  calls  it  inglorious 
and  insidious. 

*  Professor  of  modem  languages  in  the  UpiTersity  of  Cambridge. 

t  This  person  was  the  late  Sir  Henry  Enkine.  As  this  was  the  only  applica- 
tion  Mr.  Gray  eyer  made  to  mbistry,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  his  own  tie^ 
count  of  it    The  place  in  question  was  given  to  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

t  Fellow  of  Pembroke-hall  and  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  MASON. 

Fdfruary  8,  1T6S« 

Doctissime  Damine,  amie  tibi  arrident  am- 
plimenta  ?♦  If  so,  I  hope  your  vanity  is  tickled  with 
the  verghe  doro  of  Count  Algarotti,  and  the  in* 
tended  translation  of  Sig'.  Agostino  Paradisi :  for 
my  part,  I  am  ravished  (for  I  too  have  my  share). 
Are  you  upon  the  road  to  see  all  these  wonders, 
and  snuff  up  the  incense  of  Pisa;  or  has  Mr. 
Brown  abated  your  ardour  by  sending  you  the 
originals  ?  I  am  waiting  with  impatience  for  your 
coming. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  drawing  and  very 
learned  dissertation  annexed.f    You  have  made 

*  William  Tajlor  Howe,  Esq.  of  Stoodon-place,  near  Cbipping-ongar,  in 
Essex,  an  honorary  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall,  was  now  on  his  travels  in  Balj, 
where  he  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Count  Algarotti,  aiid 
had  recommended  to  him  Mr.  Gray's  Poems  and  my  Dramas.  After  the  pemsal 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Count,  written  in  that  style  of  superlative  pane> 
gyric  peculiar  to  Italians.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Mr.  Howe  had  just  now  seat 
to  our  common  friend  Mr.  Brown,  then  president  of  the  College  \  and  abo  ano- 
ther of  the  Count's,  addressed  to  Sig'.  Paradisi,  a  Tuscan  poet ;  in  which,  alter 
explainmg  ihe  argnmeots  of  my  two  dramatic  poems,  he  advises  him  to  translate 
them ;  but  principally  Caractacus. — This  anecdote  not  only  explains  the  above 
paragraph,  but  the  subsequent  letter.  The  Latin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter^ 
alludes  to  a  similar  expression  which  a  fellow  of  a  college  had  made  use  of  to  a 
foreignet  who  dined  in  the  College-hall.  Having  occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
eat  any  cabbage  to  his  boiled  beef,  he  said,  «  Anne  tibi  arrident  herbas." 

t  This  relates  to  the  ruin  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel  near  the  noith-west  end  of 
the  cathedral  at  York,  not  noticed  by  Drake  in  his  Eboracum.  When  Mr.  Gray 
made  me  a  visit  at  that  place  the  summer  before,  he  was  nroch  struck  with  the 
beautiful  proportion  of  the  windows  m  it,  which  induced  me  to  get  Mr.  Plud 
Sandby  to  make  a  drawing  of  it ;  and  also  to  endeavour,  in  a  letter  to  Bir.  Gray, 
to  explain  to  what  foundation  it  belonged.  As  his  answer  contains  some  excel- 
lent general  remarks  on  Gothic  building,  I  thought  proper  to  publish  it,  thovgh 
the  particular  matter  which  occasioned  them  was  not  of  any  great  conseqiienoe» 
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out  your  point  with  a  great  degree  of  probability, 
(for  though  the  tiimis  adhasit  might  startle  one,  yet 
the  sale  of  the  tithes  and  chapel  to  Webster  seems 
to  set  all  right  again)  and  I  do  believe  the  build- 
ing in  question  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Sepulchre. 
But  then,  that  the  ruin  now  standing,  was  the  in-> 
dividual  chapel  as  erected  by  Archbishop  Roger, 
I  can  by  no  means  think :  I  found  myself  merely 
on  the  style  and  taste  of  architecture.    The  vaults 
under  the  choir  ai'e  still  in  being,  and  were  un* 
doubtedly  built  by  this  very  Archbishop :  they  are 
truly  Saxon;    only  that  the  arches  are  pointed, 
though  very  obtusely.     It  is  the  south  transept 
(not  the  north)  that  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  mins- 
ter now  above  ground :  it  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
gun by  Geffrey  Plantagenet,  who  died  about  thirty 
years  after  Roger,  and  left  it  unfinished.  His  suc^ 
cessor,  Walter  Grey,  completed  it ;  so  we  do  not 
exactly  know  to  which  of  these  two  prelates  we 
are  to  ascribe  any  certain  part  of  it.     Grey  lived 
a  long  time,  and  was  archbishop  firom  1216  to 
1255  (thirty-nine  Henry  III.) ;  and  in  this  reign 
it  was,  that  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
began  to  appear.    The  chapter-house  is  in  all  pro- 
bability his  work,  and  (I  should  suppose)  built  in 
his  latter  days ;  whereas  what  he  did  of  the  south 
transept  might  be  performed  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion.    It  is  in  the  second  order  of  this  building, 
that  the  round  arches  appear  including  a  row  of 
pointed  ones,  (which  you  mention,  and  which  I 
also  observed)  similar  to  those  in  St.  Sepulchre  s 
chapel,  though  far  inferior  in  the  proportions  and 
neatness  of  workmaQship.    The  same  thing  is  re- 
peated in  the  north  transept ;  but  this  is  only  an 
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imitation  of  the  other,  done  for  the  sake  of  rego- 
larity;  for  this  part  of  the  building  is  no  older 
than  Archbishop  Romaine,  who  came  to  the  see  in 
1285,  and  died  1295. 

All  the  buildings  of  Henry  the  Second's  time 
(under  whom  Roger  lived  and  died,  1185)  are  of 
a  clumsy  and  heavy  proportion,  with  a  few  mde 
and  aukward  ornaments ;  and  this  style  continues 
to  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Tliird  s  reign, 
though  with  a  little  improvement,  as  in  the  nave  of 
Fountain's  abbey,  &c.  then  all  at  once  come  in  the 
tall  peaked  arches,  the  light  clustered  columns,  the 
capitals  of  curling  foliage,  the  fretted  tabernacles 
and  vaultings,  and  a  profusion  of  statues.  Sec.  that 
constitute  the  good  Gothic  style ;  together  with 
decreasing  and  flying  buttresses,  and  pinnacles, 
on  the  outside.  Nor  must  you  conclude  any  thing 
from  Roger  s  own  tomb,  which  has  (I  remember) 
a  wide  surbased  arch  with  scalloped  ornaments, 
&c.  for  this  can  be  no  older  than  the  nave  itself, 
which  was  built  by  Archbishop  Melton  after  the 
year  1315,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Ro- 
ger s  death. 

I  have  compared  Helvetius  and  Elfrida,  as  you 
desired  me,^  and  find  thirteen  parallel  passages ; 

*  As  the  plagUrism,  to  which  Mr.  Gray  here  allades,  is  hut  little  known,  and, 
I  think,  for  its  singularity,  is  somewhat  carious,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  patieooe 
while  I  dilate  upon  it;  though  I  am  aware  it  will  stretch  this  note  to  an  anooQ- 
•donable  length.  M.  Helvetius,  in  the  third  chapter  of  hb  third  Essay  de  IXs- 
prit,  which  treats  of  the  Extent  of  Memory,  means  to  prove  that  this  fiuolty,  in 
the  extreme,  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  genius.  For  this  pnrpow  he 
examines  whether  the  greatness  of  the  yery  different  talenU  of  Locke  and  of 
Milton  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  their  possessing  this  talent  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows :  "  As  the  last  example  of 
the  small  extent  of  memory  necessary  to  a  fine  imagination,  I  shall  give  in  a  note 
thM  tranilatum  of  a  piee$  if  EngUth  poetry ;  which,  with  the  preceding,  will,  I 
believe,  prove  to  those  who  would  decompose  the  works  of  illustnoiu  ffleo*  that 
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five  of  which,  at  least,  are  so  direct  and  close  as  to 
leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  therefore  confirm 


a  great  genius  does  not  necessarily  suppose  a  great  memory."  I  now  set  down 
that  note  with  references  to  Elfrida  underneath  it,  and  I  choose  to  giye  it  in  the 
English  translation  printed  in  1759,  that  tlie  parallel  passages  may  be  the  moi:e 
obvious  at  first  sight  "  A  young  virgin,  awaked  and  guided  by  Love,  goes 
before  the  appearance  of  Aurora  to  a  valley,  where  she  waits  for  the  coming  of 
her  lover,  who,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Her 
ioal,  in  the  soft  situation  in  which  she  b  placed  by  the  hopes  of  approaching 
ba|>piness,  indulges,  while  waiting  for  him,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  rising  of  that  luminary  that  was  to  bring  the  object 
of  her  tenderness."    She  expresses  herself  thus : 

**  Already  the  tun  gilds  the  taps  cf  tfcoss  anivfuM  oaks,  and  the  VMvet  of  those 

faUmg  torrents  that  roar  among  the  rocks  shine  with  his  beams ;  already  I  perceive 

the  sutnmit  of  tliose  shaggy  mountains  whence  arise  the  vaults  which,  half-concealed 

ui  the  (ur,  offer  a  formidable  retreat  to  the  solitary  who  there  retires.*    Night  folds 

up  her  veil.     Ye  wanton  fires,  that  mislead  the  wandering  traveller,  retire^  to 

the  quagmires  and  marshy  fens ;   and  thou  sun,  lord  of  the  heavens,  who  fiUest 

the  air  with  reviving  heat,  who  sowest  with  dewy  pearls  the  flowers  of  these  m^- 

dows,  and  givest  colours  to  the  varied  beauties  of  nature,  receive  my  first  homage,^ 

and  hasten  thy  course.    Thy  appearance  proclaims  that  of  my  lover.    Freed 

from  the  pious  cares  that  detain  him  still  at  the  foot  of  the  altars,  love  wUl  soon 

,  bring  him  to  mine.^    Let  all  around  me  partake  of  my  joy.    Let  all  bless  the 

riwig  luminary  by  which  we  arc  enlightened.    Ye  flowers  that  inclose  in  your 

bosoms  the  odours  that  cool  night  condenses  there,  open  your  buds,  and  exhale 

in  the  air  your  balmy  vapours.    I  know  not  whether  the  delightful  intoxication 

*  How  nobly  does  this  venerable  wood. 

Gilt  with  the  glories  of  the  orient  sun. 

Embosom  yon  fair  mansion ! 

On  the  shaggy  mound. 

Where  tumbling  torrents  roar  around ; 

Where  pendant  mountains  o*er  your  head 

Stretch  a  formidable  shade — 

Where  lull'd  in  pious  peace  the  hermit  lies* 
■»  Away,  ye  goblins  all. 

Wont  the  bewilder'd  traveller  to  daont — 
c  Hail  to  thy  living  light 

Ambrosial  mom — 

That  bids  each  dewy-spangled  floweret  rise, 

And  dart  around  its  vermel  dies — 

Unfolds  the  scene  of  glory  to  our  eye. 

Where  thron*d  in  artless  majesty. 

The  cherub  Beauty  sits  on  Nature's  rustic  shrine. — 
'  Twill  not  be  long,  ere  his  unbending  miod 

Shall  lose  in  sweet  oblivion  every  care 

Among  th*  embowe^g  shades  that  vdl  Elfrida* 

U 
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all  the  rest.    It  is  a  phaenomenon  that  you  will  be 
in  the  right  to  inform  yourself  about>  and  which  I 


tfiat  possesses  my  soul*  does  not  embellish  wbateTer  I  behold ;  bot  the  riTiilet^ 
that  in  pleasing  meanders  winds  along  this  valley,  enchants  me  with  his  mur- 
murs. Zephyrut  carettet  me  trith  hit  breath  ;  the  fragrant  plants,  preeeed  undtr 
my  feet,  tcafi  to  my  tenset  their  perfume.  Oh!  if  FeUeity  aometime*  evndtteemit 
to  vidt  the  abode  rf  mortals,  to  these  places,  doubtless,  she  retires.*  Bat  with  what 
secret  troable  am  I  agitated  ?  Already  impatience  mingles  its  poison  with  the 
sweetness  of  my  expectation.  This  valley  has  already  lost  all  its  beauties.  Is 
joy  then  so  fleeting  ?  It  if  as  easy  to  snatch  it  from  us,  as  for  the  Ught  dmsn  ef 
theu  plants  to  be  bUnm  atcay  by  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs.^  In  vain  have  I  re* 
coarse  to  flattering  Hope.  Each  moment  increases  my  'disturbance.  He  will 
come  no  more.  Who  keeps  him  at  a  distance  from  me  ?  What  doty  more  sa- 
cred than  that  of  calming  the  inqaietades  of  love !  Bat  what  do  I  say  ?  Fly 
jealous  suspicions,  inj%trious  to  his  fidelity, ff  and  formed  to  extinguish  my  tender- 
ness. If  jealousy  grows  by  the  side  of  love,  it  will  stifle  it,  if  not  puUed  up  by 
the  roots;  it  is  the  ivy  which,  by  a  verdant  chain,  embraces,  but  dries  up  the  trunk 
which  urvesfor  its  support,^  I  know  my  lover  too  well  to  doubt  of  his  tender- 
ness. He,  like  me,  has,  far  from  the  pomp  of  courts,  sought  the  tranquil  asylum 
of  the  fields.  Touched  by  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  and  by  my  beauty,  my 
sensual  rivals  call  him  in  vain  to  their  arms.  Shall  he  be  seduced  by  the  ad- 
vances of  coquetry,  which,  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  maid,  tarnishes  the  snow  ef 
innocence  and  the  camatum  of  modesty,  and  daubs  it  with  a  whiteness  of  art  amd 
the  paint  of  effrontery  f^  What  do  I  say  ?  his  contempt  for  her  is  perhaps  ody 
a  snare  for  mc.     Can  I  be  ignomnt  of  the  partiality  of  men,  and  the  arts  they 

•  The  soft  air 
Salutes  me  with  most  cool  and  temperate  breath. 
And,  as  I  tread,  the  flow'r-besprinkled  lawn 
Sends  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    I  should  guess. 
If  e'er  Content  deign'd  visit  mortal  clirae. 
This  was  her  place  of  dearest  residence. 
'  For  Safety  now  sits  wav'ring  on  your  love. 
Like  the  light  down  upon  the  thistle's  beard, 
Which  ev*ry  breeze  may  part 
ft  Avaunt !  ye  vain  delusive  fears. 

^  See,  Elfrida ; 
Ah  see !  how  round  yon  branching  elm  the  ivy 
Clasps  its  green  chain,  and  poisons  what  supports  it. 
Nor  less  injurious  to  the  shoots  of  love 
Is  sickly  jealousy. 

*  — To  guard 
Your  beauties  from  the  blast  of  courtly  gales. 
The  crimson  blush  of  virgin  Modesty, 
The  delicate  soft  tints  of  Innocence, 
There  all  fly  off,  and  leave  no  boast  behind 
But  weil-iang^d,  faded  features. 
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long  to  understand.  Another  phaenomenon  is, 
that  I  read  it  without  finding  it  out :  all  I  remem- 
ber is,  that  I  thought  it  not  at  all  English,  and  did 
not  much  hke  it ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the 


employ  to  seduce  us  ?  Nourished  in  a  contempt  for  our  sex,  it  is  not  us,  it  is  their 
pleasures  that  they  love.  Cruel  as  they  are,  they  have  placed  in  the  rank  of  the 
Tirtoes  the  barbarous  fury  of  revenge,  and  the  mad  love  of  their  country ;  but 
never  have  they  reckoned^  fidelity  among  the  virtues.  Without  remorse  tl^ey 
abuse  innocence,  and  often  their  vanity  contemplates  our  grie&  with  delight. 
But  no;  fly  far  from  me,  ye  odious  thoughts,  my  lover  will  come !  A  thousand 
times  have  I  experienced  it :  oi  soon  as  I  perceive  him  my  agitated  mind  ti  calm, 
and  I  often  forget  the  too  just  cauu  I  have  for  complaint ;  for  near  him  I  ca» 
omlff  know  happineu.^  Yet  if  he  is  treacherous  to  me ;  if,  in  the  very  moment 
when  my  love  excuses  him,  he  consummates  the  crime  of  infidelity  in  another 
bosom,  may  all  nature  take  up  arms  in  revenge !  may  he  perish !  What  do  I 
say  ?  Ye  elements,  be  deaf  to  my  erietl  Thou  earth,  open  not  thy  profound  abyu! 
let  the  momUr  walk  the  time  pretcribed  him  on  thy  ^lendid  iurfaee,  let  him  UiU 
commit  new  crimes,  and  Uill  cause  the  tears  of  the  too  credulous  maids  to  flow;  and 
^  Heaven  avenges  them  and  punis/ies  him,  may  it  at  leasi  be  at  the  prayer  of  some 
ether  urfortunate  woman,"  * 

^ — My  tmant  heart 
Forgets  each  lesson  that  Resentment  taught. 
And  in  thy  sight  knows  only  to  be  happy. 
In  tiie  French  it  is  more  literal,  "  Pres  de  lui  je  ne  scAs  qn'etre  heurente.*' 
'  Till  then,  ye  elements,  rest ;  and  thou,  firm  earth. 
Ope  not  thy  yawning  jaws ;  but  let  this  monster 
Stalk  his  due  time  on  thine  affrighted  surface : 
Yes,  let  him  still  go  on,  still  execute 
His  savage  purposes,  and  daily  make 
More  widows  weep,  as  I  do. 

Here  ends  this  odd  instance  of  plagiarism.  When  M.  Helvetius  was  in  Eng> 
land,  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  made  the  discovery  of  it,  I  took  my  measoiei 
(as  Mr.  Gray  advised  me)  to  learn  how  he  came  by  it ;  and  accordingly  re- 
quested two  noblemen,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  to  ask  him  some  questtoni 
concenung  it;  but  I  could  gain  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  do  not,  however,  by 
any  means,  suppose  that  the  person  who  cooked  up  the  disjointed  parts  of  my 
drama  into  this  strange  fricasee,  was  M.  Helvetius  himself;  I  rather  imagine  (as 
I  did  from  tlie  first)  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  some  young  Fjiglish  traveller, 
who  contrived  this  expedient  in  order  to  pass  with  him  for  a  poet  The  great 
philosopher,  it  is  true,  has  in  this  note  been  proved  to  be  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods ;  but  out  of  respect  to  his  nomeroua  fiuhionaUe  disdples,  bodi  abroad  and 
at  home,  whose  credit  might  suffer  with  that  of  their  master,  I  acquit  him  of 
what  would  only  be  held  criminal  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  received  these 
goods  knowing  them  to  be  tteUiu 

V  2 
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lyric  flights  and  choral  flowers  suited  not  in  the 
least  with  the  circumstances  or  character  of  the 
speaker^  as  he  had  contrived  it. 


LETTER  XLV. 
MR.  GRAY   TO    MR    BROWN.* 

February  17, 1763. 

You  will  make  my  best  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Howe ;  who,  not  content  to  rank  me  in  the 
number  of  his  friends,  is  so  polite  as  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  having  done  me  that  honour. 

I  was  not  bom  so  far  from  the  sun,  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of  Count  Algarotti's  name  and  reputation ; 
nor  am  I  so  far  advanced  in  years,  or  in  philoso- 
phy, as  not  to  feel  the  warmth  of  his  approbation. 
The  Odes  in  question,  as  their  motto  shews,  were 
meant  to  be  vocal  to  the  intelligent  alone.  How  few 
they  were  in  my  own  country,  Mr.  Howe  can  tes- 
tify ;  and  yet  my  ambition  was  terminated  by  that 
small  circle.  I  have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  if 
my  voice  has  reached  the  ear  and  apprehension  of 
a  stranger,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  Europe. 

I  am  equally  pleased  with  the  just  applause  he 
bestows  on  Mr.  Mason ;  and  particularly  on  his 
Caractacus,  which  is  the  work  of  a  man :  whereas 
Elfrida  is  only  that  of  a  boy,  a  promising  boy  in- 
deed, and  of  no  common  genius :  yet  this  is  the 

*  Now  master  of  Perobroke-hftll. 
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popular  performance,  and  the  other  little  known 
in  comparison. 

Neither  Count  Algarotti  nor  Mr.  Howe  (I  be- 
lieve) have  heard  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal.  If 
Mr.  Howe  were  not  upon  the  wing,  and  on  his 
way  homewards,  I  woidd  send  it  to  him  in  Italy. 
He  would  there  see  that  Imagination  dwelt  many 
hundred  years  ago,  in  aU  her  pomp,  on  the  cold 
and  barren  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  truth  (I 
believe)  is,  that,  without  any  respect  of  climates, 
she  reigns  in  all  nascent  societies  of  me^i,  where 
the  necessities  of  life  force  every  one  to  think  and 
act  much  for  himself.* 


LETTER  XLVI. 
COUNT  ALGAROTTI  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Pwfl,24  ^IpriUy  1763. 

So  NO  stato  lungo  tempo  in  dubbio  se  un 
dilettante  quale  io  sono,  dovea  mandare  alcune 
sue  coserelle  a  un  professore  quale  fe  V.  S.  lUus*"*, 
a  un  arbitro  di  ogni  poetica  eleganza.  Nfe  ci  volea 
meno  che  Fautorit^  del  valorissimo  Sig'.  How  per 
persuadermi  a  ci6  fare.  V.  S.  Ill"''  accolga  queste 
mie  coserelle  con  quella  medesima  bont^  con  cui 

*  One  is  led  to  think  from  this  paragraph  that  the  scepticism,  which  Mr.  Gray 
had  expressed  before,  conoeming  these  works  of  Ossian,  was  now  entirely  re- 
mored.  (See  p.  if76.)  I  know  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  (as  he  had  certainly 
leceiyed  no  stronger  eridence  of  their  anthenticity)  but  from  the  turn  of  hia 
studies  at  the  time.  He  had  of  late  much  busied  himself  in  antiquities,  and 
consequently  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  professed  antiquarian :  now 
we  know,  from  a  thousand  instances,  that  no  set  of  men  are  more  willingly 
duped  than  these,  especially  by  any  thing  that  comes  to  them  under  the  fasci- 
nating form  of  «  new  discovery. 
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ha  volute  accogliere  quella  lettera  che  dice  pur 
poco  delle  tante  cose,  che  fanno  sentire  alle  anime 
armoniche  di  ammirabili  subi  versi.  lo  saro  per 
quanto  io  porr6,  Prceco  laudum  tuarum,  e  quella 
mia  lettera  si  stamper^  in  un  nuovo  Giomale,  che 
si  fa  in  Venezia,  intitolato  la  Minerva,  perche  sap- 
pia  la  Italia  che  la  Inghilterra,  ricca  di  un  *Omero, 
di  uno  fArchimede,  di  un  [fDemostene,  non  man- 
ca  del  suo  Pindaro.  Al  Sig'.  How  le  non  saprei 
dire  quanti  obblighi  io  abbia,  ma  si  maggiore  h 
certamente  quelle  di  avermi  presentato  alia  sua 
Musa,  e  di  avermi  procurato  la  occasione  di  pe- 
terla  assicurare  della  perfetta  ed  altissima  stima, 
con  cui  io  he  Thonore  di  sottescrivermi, 

De  V.  S.  Illus"*^ 

Devotis.  &c. 

ALGAROTTL 


LETTER  XLVII. 
MR.  GRAY   TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Pcmbroke-hali,  Aug,  5,  1768. 

You  may  well  wonder  at  my  long  tacitur- 
nity. I  wonder  too,  and  know  not  what  cause  to 
assign ;  for  it  is  certain  I  think  of  you  daily.  I 
believe  it  is  owing  to  the  nothingness  of  my  his- 
tory ;  for  except  six  weeks  that  I  passed  in  town 
towards  the  end  of  the  spring,  and  a  little  jaunt 

•  Milton.  t  Newton.  X  Mr.  Pitt 
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to  Epsom  and  Box-hill,  I  have  been  here  time  out 
of  mind,  in  a  place  where  no  events  grow,  though 
we  preserve  those  of  former  days,  by  way  of  Hor- 
tus  siccus  in  our  libraries. 

I  doubt  you  have  not  read  Rousseau's  Emile. 
Every  body  that  has  children  should  read  it  more 
than  once :  for  though  it  abounds  with  his  usual 
glorious  absurdity,  though  his  general  scheme  of 
education  be  an  impracticable  chimera,  yet  there 
are  a  thousand  lights  struck  out,  a  thousand  im- 
portant truths  better  expressed  than  ever  they 
were  before,  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  wisest 
men.  Particularly  I  think  he  has  observed  chil- 
dren with  more  attention,  and  knows  their  mean- 
ing and  the  working  of  their  little  passions  better 
than  any  other  writer.  As  to  his  religious  discus- 
sions, which  have  alarmed  the  world,  and  engaged 
their  thoughts  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
book,  I  set  then  all  at  nought,  and  wish  they  had 
been  omitted.* 

*  That  I  may  put  together  the  rest  of  Mr.  Gray's  sentiments  concerning  tlus 
angular  writer,  I  insert  here  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  later  date,  written  to 
myself.  *'  I  have  not  read  the  Philosophic  Dictionary.  I  can  now  stay  with 
great  patience  for  any  thing  that  comes  from  Voltaire.  They  tell  roe  it  is  frip- 
pery, and  blasphemy,  and  wit  I  could  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not  read 
Rousseau's  Lettres  de  la  Montague.  Always  excepting  the  Contract  Social,  it 
is  the  dullest  performance  he  ever  published.  It  is  a  weak  attempt  to  separate 
the  miracles  from  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  The  latter  (he  would  have  you 
think)  he  believes  was  sent  from  God ;  and  the  former  he  very  explicitly  takes 
for  an  imposture :  this  is  in  order  to  prove  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  state 
of  Geneva  in  burning  hb  Emilc.  The  latter  part  of  his  book  is  to  shew  the 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  constitution  of  his  country,  which  point  (if  yon 
are  concerned  about  it)  he  makes  out  very  well ;  and  Ms  intention  in  this  is 
plunly  to  raise  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and  to  be  revenged  on  the  Vetit  ContgH, 
who  condemned  hif  writings  to  the  flames.'* 
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LETTER  XLVra. 
MR,  GRAY   TO  MR.  PALGRAVE .• 

ilmti,  1765. 

Mr  instructions,  of  which  you  are  so  de- 
sirous, are  twofold :  the  first  part  relates  to  what 
is  past,  and  that  will  be  rather  diffuse :  the  secfmd, 
to  what  is  to  come ;  and  that  we  shall  treat  more 
succinctly,  and  with  all  due  brevity. 

First,  when  you  come  to  Paris  you  will  not  &il 
to  visit  the  cloister  of  the  Chartreuse,  where  Le 
Sueur  (in  the  history  of  St.  Bruno)  has  almost 
equalled  Raphael.  Then  your  Gothic  inclinations 
will  naturally  lead  you  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  built 
by  St.  Louis :  in  the  treasury  is  preserved  one  of 
the  noblest  gems  of  the  Augustan  age.  When 
you  take  a  trip  into  the  country,  there  is  a  fine  old 
chapel  at  Vincennes  with  admirable  painted  win- 
dows ;  and  at  Fontainbleau,  the  remains  of  Francis 
the  First's  magnificence  might  give  you  some 
pleasure.  In  your  way  to  Lyons  you  will  take 
notice  of  the  view  over  the  Saone,  from  about 
Toumus  and  Macon.  Fail  not  to  walk  a  few 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  down  the  ri- 
ver. I  would  ceitainly  make  a  little  journey  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  up  the  mountains:  at 
your  return  out  of  Italy  this  will  have  little  effect. 
At  Turin  you  will  visit  the  capuchin's  convent 
just  without  the  city,  and  the  Superga  at  no  great 
distance  for  the  sake  of  the  views.  At  Genoa  ob- 
serve the  Terreno  of  the  palace  Brignoli,  as  a  mo- 

*  Mr.  Griy*»  correspondent  was  now  maiung  the  tour  of  France  and  Italj. 
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del  of  an  apartment  elegantly  disposed  in  a  hot 
climate.  At  Parma  you  will  adore  the  great  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Jerom,  once  at  St.  Antonio  Abbate^ 
but  now  (I  am  told)  in  the  ducal  palace.  In  the 
Madonna  della  Steccata  observe  the  Moses  break- 
ing the  tables,  a  chiaroscuro  figure  of  the  Parmeg- 
giano  at  too  great  a  height^  and  ill  lighted^  but  im- 
mense. At  the  Capuchins,  the  great  Pietd  of 
Annib.  Caracci ;  in  the  Villa  Ducale,  the  room 
painted  by  Carlo  Cignani ;  and  the  last  works  of 
Agostino  Caracci  at  Modena.*    I  know  not  what 

*  When  our  Author  waa  himself  in  Italy,  he  studied  with  much  attention  the 
different  manners  of  the  old  masters.  I  find  a  paper  written  at  the  time  in  which 
be  has  set  down  several  subjects  proper  for  painting,  which  he  had  never  seen 
executed,  aad  has  affixed  the  names  of  different  masters  to  each  piece,  to  shew 
which  of  their  pencils  he  thought  would  have  been  most  proper  to  treat  it  As 
I  doubt  not  but  this  paper  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  Reynolds's  and 
West's  of  the  age,  I  shall  here  insert  it. 

"  An  altar-piece. — Guido. 
The  top,  a  heaven ;  in  the  middle,  at  a  dbtance,  the  Padre-Etemo  indistinctly 
seen,  and  lost,  as  it  were,  in  glory.  On  either  hand,  angels  of  all  degrees  in 
attitudes  of  adoration  and  wonder.  A  little  lower,  and  next  the  eye,  supported 
on  the  wings  of  seraphs,  Christ  (the  principal  figure)  with  an  air  of  calm  and 
serene  majesty,  his  hand  extended,  as  commanding  the  elements  to  their  several 
places ;  near  liim  an  angel  of  superior  rank  bearing  the  golden  compasses  (that 
Milton  describes) ;  beneath  the  Chaos,  like  a  dark  and  turbulent  ocean,  only  il- 
lumined by  the  Spirit,  who  is  brooding  over  it. 

A  small  picture. — Correggio. 
Eve  newly  created,  admiring  her  own  shadow  in  the  lake. 
ThBfamow  Venui  of  this  matter,  now  in  tht  pouetwn  of  Sir  Williwn  Hamiltom, 
proves  how  judiciomly  Mr.  Gray  fixed  upon  hi»  pencil  for  the  execution  ef  tkia 
chamung  subject,    M. 

Another. — Domenichino. 
Medea  in  a  pensive  posture,  with  revenge  and  maternal  affeG6on  striving  in 
her  visage ;  her  two  children  at  play,  sporting  with  one  another  before  her.  On 
one  side  a  bust  of  Jason,  to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance. 

A  statue. — ^Michael  Angelo. 
Agave  ia  the  moment  she  returns  to  her  senses ;  the  head  of  her  son,  fidlen 
on  the  ground  from  her  hand. 

Vide  Ovid.  Met.  Ub.  iU.  L  701,  &c.    M. 

A  picture. — Salvator  Rosa. 
i£ncas  and  the  sybil  sacrificing  to  Pluto  by  torch-light  in  the  wood,  the  at- 
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remains  now,  the  flower  of  the  collection  is  gone 
to  Dresden.  Bologna  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  me 
to  treat :  the  palaces  and  churches  are  open ;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  them  all.  In  commg 
down  the  Appennine  you  will  see  (if  the  sun  shines) 
all  Tuscany  before  you.    And  so  I  have  brought 


riftanti  in  a  frigkL  Tbe  daj  begbmiiig  to  break,  80  as  <fiiiilj  to  shew  tke 
of  tbe  caTcm. 

Sigismonda  witb  tbe  beart  of  Gniscardo  before  ber.  I  baTe  teen  a  small  piint 
OB  tbit  sobject,  wbere  tbe  expresaon  b  admirable,  said  to  be  gnrted  ham  a  pie- 
tore  of  Correggio. 

Aflerwards,  when  he  had  iten  the  original  in  the  poaeaion  ef  the  Imte  Sir  Imke 
Sehaub,  he  aitnays  exptated  the  higheU  admiration  rfit ;  though  weaeB^hyhiM  Wr* 
gttriMg  it  to  Salvator  Rota,  he  thought  the  tuhfeet  too  horrid  to  be  treated  hy  Cerr^g' 
gio;  and  indeed  I  heUeve  it  ii  agreed  that  the  capital  picture  m  quettian  ienotef 
to  hand,    M, 

Another. — Albano,  or  the  Parmegg^no. 

Iphigehia  asleep  by  the  fountain-side,  ber  maids  about  ber ;  Cyraoo  guing 
and  laughing. 

This  tubfect  hoi  been  often  treated ;  oneeindeed  very  curitmdy  by  Sir  Peter  Ldy^ 
m  the  way  of  portrait,  tehen  his  aaered  mofesty  Charles  the  Second  repretented  Cy- 
mon,  tmd  the  Dutcheu  of  Cleveland  and  Mrs,  Eleanor  Gwin  (in  at  indecent  atti' 
fudtt  at  hit  royal  tatte  could  preteribe)  were  Jphigenia  and  her  attendeaUt,    M. 

Another. — Domenichino,  or  the  Caracci. 
Electra  with  the  urn,  in  wMch  the  imagined  were  her  brother's  aabes,  lament- 
ing OTer  them ;  Orettet  tmotheriug  his  concern. 

Another. — Correggio. 
Ithnriel  and  Zephon  entering  the  bower  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  they  ilorpiig 
The  light  to  proceed  from  the  angels. 

Another. — Nicholas  Poassin. 
Alcestis  dying ;  her  children  weeping,  and  hanging  upon  her  robe  ;  tbe 
youngest  of  them,  a  little  boy,  crying  too,  but  appearing  rather  to  do  so,  be- 
oiute  the  othert  are  afflicted,  than  from  any  sense  of  the  reason  of  their  torrow : 
ber  right  arm  thould  be  round  thit,  her  left  extended  towards  the  rett,  at  recom- 
mending  them  to  her  lord't  care;  he  fainting,  and  supported  by  the  attendanlt. 

Salvator  Rota. 
Hannibal  patting  the  Alpt ;  the  mountaineers  rolling  down  rockt  upon  hit 
aimy ;  elephantt  tumbling  down  the  precipicet. 

Another. — Domenichino. 
Arria  giving  Claudiut't  order  to  Paetut,  and  tubbing  hertelf  at  the  same  time. 

N.  Poustin,  or  Le  Sueur. 
Virginiut  murdering  hit  daughter ^  Appius  at  a  dittauce,  starting  up  from  hit 
tribtwal;  the  people  amazed,  but  few  of  them  seeing  tbe  action  itself^" 
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you  to  Florence,  where  to  be  sure  there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing.     Secondly, 

1 .  Vide,  quodcunque  videndum  est. 

2.  Quodcunque  ego  non  vidi,  id  tu  vide. 

3.  Quodcunque  videris,  scribe  et  describe ; 
memoriae  ne  fide. 

4.  Scribendo  nil  admirare ;  et  cum  pictor  non 
sis,  verbis  omnia  depinge. 

5.  Tritam  viatorum  compitam  calca,  et  cum  po- 
teris,  desere. 

6.  £me,  quodcunque  emendum  est ;  I  do  not 
mean  pictures,  medals,  gems,  drawings,  &c.  only; 
but  clothes,  stockings,  shoes,  handkerchiefs,  little 
moveables ;  every  thing  you  may  want  all  your 
life  long :  but  have  a  care  of  the  custom-house. 

Pray  present  my  most  respectful  compliments 
to  Mr.  Weddell.*  I  conclude  when  the  winter  is 
over,  and  you  have  seen  Rome  and  Naples,  you 
will  strike  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  English  tra- 
vellers, and  see  a  little  of  the  country,  throw  your- 
selves into  the  bosom  of  the  Appennine,  survey  the 
horrid  lake  of  Amsanctus  (look  in  Gluver's  Italy,) 
catch  the  breezes  on  the  coast  of  Taranto  and  Sa- 
lerno, expatiate  to  the  very  toe  of  the  continent, 
perhaps  strike  over  the  Faro  of  Messina,  and 
having  measured  the  gigantic  columns  of  Girgenti, 
and  the  tremendous  caverns  of  Syracusa,  refiresh 
yourselves  amidst  the  fragrant  vale  of  Enna.  Oh ! 
che  bel  riposo !  Addio. 

•  WUUam  WeddeU,  Esq.  of  Newby  in  Yorkshire. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  BEATTIE.* 

Glomes  Cattle,  Sept.  8,  1765. 

A  LITTLE  journey  I  have  been  making  to 
Arbroath,  has  been  the  cause  that  I  did  not  an- 
swer your  very  obUging  letter  so  soon  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  A  man  of  merit,  that  honours  me 
with  his  esteem,  and  has  the  frankness  to  tell  me 
so,  doubtless  can  need  no  excuses :  his  apology  is 
made,  and  we  are  already  acquainted,  howev^ 
distant  from  each  other. 

I  fear  I  cannot  (as  I  would  wish)  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  at  Aberdeen,  being  un- 
der an  engagement  to  go  to-morrow  to  Taymouth, 
and,  if  the  weather  will  allow  it,  to  the  Blair  of 
Athol :  this  will  take  up  four  or  five  days,  and  at 
my  return*  the  approach  of  winter  will  scarce  per- 
mit me  to  think  of  any  farther  expeditions  north- 
wards. My  stay  here  will,  however,  be  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  longer,  and  if  in  that  time  any  bu- 
siness or  invitation  should  call  you  this  way.  Lord 
Strathmore  gives  me  commission  to  say,  he  shall 
be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  at  Glames ;  and 
doubt  not  it  will  be  a  particular  satisfaction  to  me 
to  receive  and  thank  you  in  person  for  the  favour- 
able sentiments  you  have  entertained  of  me,  and 
the  civilities  with  which  you  have  honoured  me. 

*  Professor  of  Moral  Fhilosophj  and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. 
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LETTER  L. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON- 

Glomes  Castle,  Sept.  14,  1765. 

I  DEFERRED  Wilting  to  you  till  I  had  seen 
a  little  more  of  this  country  than  you  yourself  had 
seen ;  and  now  being  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion, which  I  and  Major  Lyon  have  been 
making,  into  the  Highlands,  I  sit  down  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it.  But  first  I  must  return  to 
my  journey  hither,  on  which  I  shall  be  very  short ; 
partly  because  you  know  the  way  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, and  partly  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
worth  remarking.  The  first  night  we  passed  at 
Tweedmouth  (seventy-seven  miles);  the  next  at 
Edinburgh  (fifty-three  miles) ;  where  Lord  Strath- 
more  left  the  Major  and  me,  to  go  to  Lenox-Love, 
(Lord  Blantyre's)  where  his  aunt  lives:  so  that 
afternoon  and  all  next  day  I  had  leisure  to  visit 
the  Castle,  Holyrood-house,  Heriot's  Hospital, 
Arthur's  seat,  &c.  and  am  not  sorry  to  have  seen 
that  most  picturesque  (at  a  distance)  and  nastiest 
(when  near)  of  all  capital  cities.  I  supped  with  Dr. 
Robertson  and  other  literati,  and  the  next  morning 
Lord  Strathmore  came  for  us.  We  crossed  at  the 
Queen's  Ferry  in  a  four-oared  yawl  without  a  sail, 
and  were  tossed  about  rather  more  than  I  should 
wish  to  hazard  again ;  lay  at  Perth,  a  large  Scotch 
town  with  much  wood  about  it,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  a  very  noble  river.  Next  morning  ferried 
over  it,  and  came  by  dinner-time  to  Glames; 
being  (from  Edinburgh)  sixty-seven  miles,  which 
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makes  in  all  (from  Hetton)  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  miles.  The  Castle*  stands  in  Strathmore 
(i.  e.  the  Great  Valley)  which  winds  about  from 
Stonehaven  cm  the  east  coast  of  Kincardineshire, 
obliquely,  as  far  as  Stirling,  near  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  from  seven  to  ten  miles  in 
bread  A,  cultivated  every  where  to  the  foot  of  the 
hiUs,  on  either  hand,  with  oats  or  here,  a  species 
of  barley,  except  where  the  soil  is  mere  peat- 
earth,  (black  as  a  coal)  or  barren  sand  covered 
only  with  broom  and  heath,  or  a  short  grass  fit 
for  sheep.  Here  and  there  appear,  just  above 
ground,  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  which  they 
call  towns,  built  of,  and  covered  with  turf;  and 
among  theni,  at  great  distances,  the  gentlemen's 
houses,  with  enclosures  and  a  few  trees  round 
them. 

Amidst  these  the  Castle  of  Glames  distinguishes 
itself,  the  middle  part  of  it  rising  proudly  out  of 
what  seems  a  great  and  thick  wood  of  tail  trees, 
with  a  cluster  of  hanging  towers  on  the  top.  You 
descend  to  it  gradually  from  the  south,  through 
a  double  and  triple  avenue  of  Scotch  firs  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  under  three  gateways.  This 
approach  is  a  full  mile  long ;  and  when  you  have 
passed  the  second  gate,  the  firs  change  to  limes, 
and  another  oblique  avenue  goes  oflF  on  either 
hand  towards  the  offices.  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  enclosures  that  surround  the  house,  are  bor- 
dered with  three  or  four  ranks  of  sycamores, 
ashes,  and  white  poplars  of  the  noblest  height, 
and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred   years    old. 

*  ThiB  is  said  to  be  the  reiy  Castle  in  which  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Mac- 
beth. 
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Other  alleys  there  are,  that  go  off  at  right  angles 
with  the  long  one ;  small  groves,  and  walled  gar- 
dens, of  Earl  Patrick's  planting,  full  of  broad- 
leaved  elms,  oaks,  birch,  black  cherry-trees,  la- 
burnums, &c.  all  of  great  stature  and  size,  which 
have  not  till  this  week  begun  to  shew  the  least 
sense  of  morning  frosts.  The  third  gate  delivers 
you  into  a  court  with  a  broad  pavement,  and 
grass-plats  adorned  with  statues  of  the  four  Stuart 
kings,  bordered  with  old  silver  firs  and  yew-trees, 
alternately,  and  opening  with  an  iron  palisade  on 
either  side  to  two  square  old-fashioned  parterres 
surrounded  by  stone  fruit-walls.  The  house  from 
the  height  of  it,  the  greatness  of  its  mass,  the 
mauiy  towers  atop,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings, 
has  really  a  very  singular  and  striking  appearance, 
like  nothing  I  ever  saw.  You  will  comprehend 
something  of  its  shape  from  the  plan  of  the  second 
floor,  which  I  enclose.  The  wings  are  about 
fifty  feet  high ;  the  body  (which  is  the  old  castle, 
with  walls  ten  feet  thick)  is  near  one  hundred. 
From  the  leads  I  see  to  the  south  of  me  (just  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue)  the  little  town  of  Glames, 
the  houses  built  of  stone,  and  slated,  with  a  neat 
kirk  and  small  square  tower  (a  rarity  in  this  re- 
gion.) Just  beyond  it  rises  a  beautifUl  round  hiU, 
and  another  ridge  of  a  longer  form  adjacent  to  it, 
both  covered  with  woods  of  tall  fir.  Beyond 
them,  peep  over  the  black  hills  of  Sid-law,  over 
which  vdnds  the  road  to  Dundee.  To  the  north, 
within  about  seven  miles  of  me,  begin  to  rise  the 
Grampians,  hill  above  hiU,  on  whose  tops  three 
weeks  ago  I  could  plainly  see  some  traces  of  the 
snow  that  fell  in  May  last    To  the  east,  winds  a 
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way  to  the  Strath,  such  as  I  have  before  described 
it,  among  the  hills,  which  sink  lower  and  lower  as 
they  approach  the  sea.  To  the  west,  the  same 
valley  (not  plain,  but  broken,  unequal  ground) 
runs  on  for  above  twenty  miles  in  view :  there  I 
see  the  crags  above  Dunkeld;  there  Beni-Gloe 
and  Beni-More  rise  above  the  clouds ;  and  there 
is  that  She-khallian,  that  spires  into  a  cone  above 
them  all,  and  lies  at  least  forty-five  miles  (in  a 
direct  line)  from  this  place. 

Lord  Strathmore,  who  is  the  greatest  fanner  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  from  break  of  day  to  dark 
night  among  his  husbandmen  and  labourers:  he 
has  near  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  his  own 
hands,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  building  a 
low  wall  of  four  miles  long,  and  in  widening  the 
bed  of  the  little  river  Deane,  which  runs  to  south 
and  south-east  of  the  house,  from  about  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  wide,  both  to  prevent  inundations, 
and  to  drain  the  lake  of  Forfar.  This  work  will 
be  two  years  more  in  completing,  and  must 
be  three  miles  in  length.  All  the  Highlanders 
that  can  be  got  are  employed  in  it ;  many  of  them 
know  no  English,  and  I  hear  them  singing  Erse 
songs  all  day  long.  The  price  of  labour  is  eight- 
pence  a  day ;  but  to  such  as  will  join  together, 
and  engage  to  perform  a  certain  portion  in  a  li- 
mited time,  two  shillings. 

I  must  say  that  all  his  labours  seem  to  prosper ; 
and  my  lord  has  casually  found  in  digging  such 
quantities  of  shell-marl,  as  not  only  fertilize  his  own 
grounds,  but  are  disposed  of  at  a  good  price  to  all 
his  neighbours.  In  his  nurseries  are  thousands 
of  oaks,  beech,  larches,  horse-chesnuts,  spruce* 
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firs»  &c.  thick  as  they  can  stand,  and  whose  only 
&ult  is,  that  they  are  grown  tall  and  vigorous 
before  he  has  determined  where  to  plant  them 
out;  the  most  advantageous  spot  we  have  for 
beauty  lies  west  of  the  house,  where  (when  the 
stone  walls  of  the  meadows  are  taken  away)  the 
grounds,  naturally  unequal,  will  have  a  very  park- 
like appearance :  they  are  already  fuU  of  trees, 
which  need  only  thinning  here  and  there  to  break 
the  regularity  of  their  trout-stream,  which  joins 
the  river  Deane  hard  by.  Pursuing  the  course  of 
this  brook  upwards,  you  come  to  a  narrow  seques- 
tered  valley  sheltered  from  all  winds,  through 
which  it  runs  murmuring  among  great  stones ;  on 
one  hand  the  ground  gently  rises  into  a  hill,  on  the 
other  are  the  rockv  banks  of  the  rivulet  almost 
perpendicuto,  yet'^^vered  with  sycamore.  «h, 
and  fir,  that  (though  it  seems  to  have  no  place  or 
soil  to  grow  in)  yet  has  risen  to  a  good  height, 
and  forms  a  thick  shade :  you  may  continue  along 
this  giU,  and  passing  by  one  end  of  the  village 
and  its  church  for  half  a  mile,  it  leads  to  an  open- 
ing between  the  two  hills  covered  with  fir-woods, 
that  I  mentioned  above,  through  which  the  stream 
makes  its  way,  and  forms  a  cascade  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  over  broken  rocks.  A  very  little  art 
is  necessary  to  make  all  this  a  beautiful  scene. 
The  weather,  till  the  last  week,  has  been  in  ger 
neral  very  fine  and  warm ;  we  have  had  no  fires 
till  now,  and  often  have  sat  with  the  windows 
open  an  hour  after  sun-set :  now  and  then  a  shower 
has  come,  and  sometimes  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
descend  from  the  mountains,  that  finish  as  sud- 
denly as  they  arose ;  but  to-day  it  blows  a  burrir 
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cane.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  been  exceeding 
lucky  in  my  weather,  and  particularly  in  my 
Highland  expedition  of  five  days. 

We  set  out  then  the  eleventh  of  September,  and 
continuing  along  the  Strath  to  the  west,  passed 
through  Megill,  (where  is  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Wanders,  that  was  riven  to  dethe  by  stoned  horses  for 
nae  gnde  that  she  did;  so  the  women  there  told  me, 
I  assure  you)  through  Cowper  of  Angus:  over 
the  river  Ila ;  then  over  a  wide  and  dismal  heath, 
fit  for  an  assembly  of  witches,  till  we  came  to  a 
string  of  four  small  lakes  in  a  valley,  whose  deep 
blue  waters  and  green  margin,  with  a  gentleman's 
house  or  two  seated  on  them  in  little  groves,  con- 
trasted with  the  black  desert  in  which  they  were 
inchased.  The  ground  now  grew  unequaJ;  the 
hills,  more  rocky,  seemed  to  close  in  upon  us, 
till  the  road  came  to  the  brow  of  a  steep  descent, 
and  (the  sun  then  setting)  between  two  woods 
of  oak  we  saw  far  below  us  the  river  Tay  come 
sweeping  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  clear  as 
glass,  full  to  the  brim,  and  very  rapid  in  its 
course:  it  seemed  to  issue  out  of  woods  thick 
and  tall,  that  rose  on  either  hand,  and  were  over- 
hung by  broken  rocky  crags  of  vast  height ;  above 
them,  to  the  west,  the  tops  of  higher  mountains 
appeared,  on  which  the  evening  clouds  reposed. 
Down  by  the  side  of  the  river,  under  the  thickest 
shades,  is  seated  the  town  of  Dunkeld;  in  the 
midst  of  it  stands  a  ruined  cathedral,  the  towers 
and  shell  of  the  building  still  entire :  a  little  be- 
yond it,  a  large  house  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  with 
its  offices  and  gardens,  extends  a  mile  beyond 
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the  town:  and  as  his  grounds  were  interrupted 
by  the  streets  and  roads,  he  has  flung  arches  of 
communication  across  them,  that  add  to  the 
scenery  of  the  place,  which  of  itself  is  built  of 
good  white  stone,  and  handsomely  slated ;  so  that 
no  one  would  take  it  for  a  Scotch  town  till  they 
come  into  it.  Here  we  passed  the  night;  if  I 
told  you  how,  you  would  bless  yourself. 

Next  day  we  set  forward  to  Taymouth,  twenty- 
seven  miles  farther  west;  the  road  winding  through 
beautiful  woods,  with  the  Tay  almost  always  in 
fall  view  to  the  right,  being  here  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  over.  The  Strath-Tay,  from  a 
mile  to  three  miles  or  more  wide,  covered  with 
com,  and  spotted  with  groups  of  people,  then  in 
the  midst  of  their  harvest ;  on  either  hand  a  vast 
chain  of  rocky  mountains,  that  changed  their  face 
and  opened  something  new  every  hundred  yards, 
as  the  way  turned,  or  the  clouds  passed:  in 
short,  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
days  I  have  passed  these  many  years,  and  at 
every  step  I  wished  for  you.  At  the  close  of  day 
we  came  to  Balloch*  so  the  place  was  called; 
but  now  Taymouth,  improperly  enough ;  for  here  it 
is  that  the  river  issues  out  of  Loch-Tay,  a  glorioua 
lake  fifteen  miles  long  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
surrounded  with  prodigious  mountains  ;  there  on 
its  north-eastern  brink,  impending  over  it,  is  the 
vast  hill  of  Lawers ;  to  the  east  is  that  enormous 
creature,  Ske-khallian  (i.  e.  the  maidens  pap) 
spiring  above  the  clouds :  directly  west,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  lake,  Beni-More,  ihe  great  moun» 

*  Mr.  Pennant,  m  his  toor  in  ScoikB4»  explains  this  wofd  ^  the  Month  bi 
AeLoch." 
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tein  rises  to  a  most  awful  height,  and  looks  down 
on  the  tomb  of  Fingal.  Lord  Bredalbane  s  policy 
(so  they  call  here  all  such  ground  as  is  laid  out  for 
pleasure)  takes  in  about  two  thousand  acres,  of 
which  his  house,  offices,  and  a  deer-park,  about 
three  miles  round,  occupy  the  plain  or  bottom, 
which  is  a  little  above  a  mile  in  breadth ;  through 
it  winds  the  Tay,  which,  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
I  found  here  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
over:  his  plantations  and  woods  rise  with  the 
ground,  on  either  side  the  vale,  to  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  enormous  crags  that  over-hang  it :  along 
Aem,  on  the  mountain's  side,  runs  a  terrace  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  that  overlooks  the  course  of 
the  river.  From  several  seats  and  temples  perched 
on  particular  rocky  eminences,  you  command  the 
lake  for  many  miles  in  length,  which  turns  like 
some  huge  river,  and  loses  itself  among  the  moun- 
tains that  surround  it ;  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
where  the  river  issues  out  of  it,  on  a  peninsula 
my  lord  has  built  a  neat  little  town  and  church 
with  a  high  square  tower ;  and  just  before  it  lies 
a  small  round  island  in  the  lake,  covered  with 
trees,  amongst  which  are  the  ruins  of  some  little 
religious  house. 

Trees,  by  the  way,  grow  here  to  great  size  and 
beauty.  I  saw  four  old  chesnuts  in  the  road,  as 
you  enter  the  park,  of  vast  bulk  and  height ;  one 
beech  tree  I  measured  that  was  sixteen  feet  seven 
inches  in  the  girth,  and,  I  guess,  near  eighty  feet  in 
height.  The  gardener  presented  us  vnth  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  plumbs  from  the  stone  walls  of 
the  kitchen-garden  (for  there  are  no  brick  nor  hot 
walls) ;  the  peaches  were  good,  the  rest  well  tasted. 
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but  scarce  ripe ;  we  had  also  golden  pippins  from 
an  espalier,  not  ripe,  and  a  melon  very  well  fla- 
voured and  fit  to  cut :  of  the  house  I  have  little 
to  say ;  it  is  a  very  good  nobleman's  house,  hand- 
somely furnished  and  well  kept,  very  comfortable 
to  inhabit,  but  not  worth  going  far  to  see.  Of 
the  earl's  taste  I  have  not  much  more  to  say ;  it 
is  one  of  those  noble  situations  that  man  cannot 
spoil :  it  is  however  certain,  that  he  has  built  an 
inn  and  a  town  just  where  his  principal  walks 
^should  have  been,  and  in  the  most  wonderful  spot 
of  ground  that  perhaps  belongs  to  him.  In  this 
inn  however  we  lay;  and  next  day  returning 
down  the  river  four  miles,  we  passed  it  over  a 
fine  bridge,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  continued  our  way  to  Logk-Raity  just 
below  which,  in  a  most  charming  scene,  the 
Tummely  which  is  here  the  larger  river  of  the 
two,  falls  into  the  Tay.  We  ferried  over  the 
Tummel  in  order  to  get  into  Marshal  Wade's  road, 
which  leads  from  Dunkeld  to  Inverness,  and  con- 
tinued our  way  along  it  toward  the  north :  the 
road  is  excellent,  but  dangerous  enough  in  con- 
science ;  the  river  often  running  directly  under  us 
at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  sometimes  masked  indeed  by  wood  that 
finds  means  to  grow  where  I  could  not  stand, 
but  very  often  quite  naked  and  without  any  de- 
fence ;  in  jsuch  places  we  walked  for  miles  toge- 
ther, partly  for  fear,  and  partly  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  set  ofi*  to  the  greatest  advantage:  as 
evening  came  on,  we  approached  the  pass  of  Gil- 
likrankie,  where,  in  the  year  1745,  the  Hessians, 
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with  their  prince  at  their  head,  stopped  shor^ 
und  refused  to  march  a  foot  farther. 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisqtie  infaucibtis  Ord 
stands  the  solitary  mansion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  et 
Fascley ;  dose  by  it  rises  a  hill  covered  with  oak, 
with  grotesque  masses  of  rock  staring;  from  among 
their  trunks,  like  the  sullen  countenances  of  Fingal 
and  all  his  family,  frowning  on  the  Uttle  mortals  of 
modem  days  :  firom  between  this  hill  and  the  ad 
jacent  mountains,  pent  in  a  narrow  channel,  comea 
roaring  out  the  river  Tummel,  and  fsdls  headlong 
down  involved  in  white  foam,  which  rises  into  a 
mist  all  round  it :  but  my  paper  is  deficient,  and 
I  must  say  nothing  of  the  pass  itself,  the  black 
river  Grarry,  the  Blair  of  Athol,  Mount  Beni-Gloe, 
my  return  by  another  road  to  Dunkeld,  the  Her- 
mitage, the  Stra-Bram,  and  the  Rumbling  Brig: 
in  short,  since  I  saw  the  Alps,  I  have  seen  nothing 
sublime  till  now.     In  about  a  week  I  shall  set  for- 
ward, by  the  Stirling  road,  on  my  return  all  alone. 
Pray  for  me  till  I  see  you,  for  I  dread  Edinbur^ 
and  the  itch,  and  expect  to  find  very  little  in  my 
way  worth  the  perils  I  am  to  endure. 


LETTER  LI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  BEATTIE. 

Glames'castle,  Oct.  2, 1765. 

I  MUST  beg  you  would  present  my  most 
grateful/  acknowledgments  to  your  society  for 
the  public  mark  of  their  esteem,  which  you  say 
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they  are  disposed  to  confer  on  me.*  I  embrace, 
witii  so  deep  and  just  a  sense  of  their  goodness, 
the  substance  of  that  honour  they  do  me,  that  I 
hope  it  may  plead  my  pardon  with  them  if  I  do 
not  accept  the  form.  I  have  been.  Sir,  for  seve- 
ral years  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  formerly  (when  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  the  profession)  took  a  bachelor  of  laws'  degree 
there;  since  that  time,  though  long  qualified  by 
my  standing,  I  have  always  neglected  to  finish 
my  course,  and  claim  my  doctor's  degree :  judge, 
therefore,  whether  it  will  not  look  like  a  slight, 
and  some  sort  of  contempt,  if  I  receive  the  same 
degree  from  a  sister  university.  I  certainly  would 
avoid  giving  any  offence  to  a  set  of  men,  among 
whom  I  have  passed  so  many  easy,  and  I  may 
say,  happy  hours  of  my  life ;  yet  shall  ever  re- 
tain in  my  memory  the  obligations  you  have  laid 
me  under,  and  be  proud  of  my  connexion  with 
the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  you  are  not 
ofiended  with  the  liberties  I  took  when  you  were 
at  Glames;  you  took  me  too  literally,  if  you 
thought  I  meant  in  the  least  to  discourage  you  in 
your  pursuit  of  poetry :  all  I  intended  to  say  was, 
that  if  either  vanity  (that  is,  a  general  and  undis- 
tinguishing  desire  of  applause,)  or  interest,  or 
ambition,  has  any  place  in  the  breast  of  a  poet,  he 
stands  a  great  chance  in  these  our  days  of  being 
severely  disappointed;  and  yet,  after  all  these 
passions  are  suppressed,  there  may  remain  in  the 

*  The  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen  had  desired  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Graj  to  receive  from  them  the  degrc;c  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Mr.  Seattle  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  thb  is  the  answer. 
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mind  of  one,  *' ingenti  perculsus  amore,"  (and 
such  I  take  you  to  be)  incitements  of  a  better  sort, 
strong  enough  to  make  him  write  verse  all  his  life, 

both  for  his  own  pleasure  and  that  of  all  posterity. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  to 
gratify  my  curiosity  and  love  of  superstition  ;♦  yet 
I  heartily  thank  you.  On  Monday,  Sir,  I  set 
forward  on  my  way  to  England ;  where,  if  I  caa 
be  of  any  little  use  to  you,  or  should  ever  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  you,  it  will  be  a  particu- 
lar satisfaction  to  me.  Lord  Strathmore  and  the 
family  here  desire  me  to  make  their  compliments 
to  you. 

P.  S.  Remember  Dry  den,  and  be  blind  to  aM 
his  faults.! 


LETTER    LII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

Pembroke-halfy  March  5,  1766. 

I  AM  amazed  at  myself  when  I  think  I  have 
never  wrote  to  you;  to  be  sure  it  is  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  or  something  worse.    Had  I  been  mar- 

*  Mr.  Gray,  when  in  Scotlandi  had  been  very  inqaisitiTe  after  the  popular 
supentitiont  of  the  country ;  his  correspondent  sent  him  two  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, foolish  ones  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  best  that  could  be  had ; 
a  History  of  Second  Sight,  and  a  History  of  Witches. 

t  Mr.  Beattie,  it  seems,  in  their  late  interview,  had  expressed  himaelf  with 
less  admiration  of  Dryden  than  Mr.  Gray  thought  his  due.  He  told  him  in 
reply,  "  that  if  there  was  any  excellence  in  his  own  numbers,  he  had  leaned  it 
wholly  from  that  great  poet;  and  pressed  him  with  great  earnestness  to  stndy 
him,  as  his  choice  of  words  and  versification  were  singularly  happy  and  bsr- 


muniuus." 
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ried,  like  Mason,  some  excuse  might  be  made  for 
it ;  who  (for  the  first  time  since  that  great  event, 
has  just  thought  fit  to  tell  me  that  he  never  passed 
so  happy  a  winter  as  the  last,  and  this  in  spite  of 
his  anxieties,  which  he  says  might  even  make  a 
part  of  his  happiness ;  for  his  wife  is  by  no  meanis 
in  health,  she  has  a  constant  cough :  yet  he  is  as* 
sured  her  lungs  are  not  afiected,  and  that  it  is 
nothing  of  the  consumptive  kind.  As  to  me,  I 
have  been  neither  happy  nor  miserable ;  but  in  a 
gentle  stupefaction  of  mind,  and  very  tolerable 
health  of  body  hitherto.  If  they  last,  I  shall  not 
much  complain.  The  accounts  one  has  lately 
had  from  all  parts,  make  me  suppose  you  buried 
in  the  snow  like  the  old  Queen  of  Denmark.  As 
soon  as  you  are  dug  out,  I  should  rejoice  to  hear 
your  voice  from  the  battlements  of  Old  Park* 

Every  thing  is  politics.  There  are  no  literary 
productions  worth  your  notice,  at  least  of  our 
country.  The  French  have  finished  their  great 
Encyclopedia  in  seventeen  volumes;  but  there 
are  many  flimsy  articles  very  hastily  treated,  and 
great  incorrectness  of  the  press.  There  are  now 
thirteen  volumes  of  Buffbn's  Natural  History; 
and  he  is  not  come  to  the  monkies  yet,  who  are 
a  numerous  people.  The  Life  of  Petrarch  has  en- 
tertained me;  it  is  not* well  written^  but  very 
curious,  and  laid  together  firom  his  own  letters, 
and  the  original  writings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury :  so  that  he  takes  in  much  of  the  history  of 
those  obscure  times,  and  the  characters  of  -many 
remarkable  persons.  There  are  two  volumes 
quarto ;  and  another,  unpublished  yet>  will  com- 
plete it* 
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Mr.  Walpole  writes  me  now  and  then  a  kmg 
and  lively  letter  from  Paris;  to  which  place  he 
went  last  year  with  the  gout  upon  him,  sometimes 
in  his  limbs,  often  in  his  stomach  and  head.  He 
has  got  somehow  well,  (not  by  means  of  the  cli- 
mate, one  would  think)  goes  to  all  public  places, 
sees  all  the  best  company,  and  is  very  mudi  in 
fashion.  He  says  he  sunk  like  Queen  Ekanra  at 
Charing-cross,  and  has  risen  again  at  Paris.  He 
returns  in  April.  I  saw  the  lady  you  inquire 
after,  when  I  was  last  in  London,  and  a  prodi- 
gfious  fine  one  she  is.  She  had  a  strong  suspicion 
of  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  a  cage  of  foreign  birds 
and  a  piping  bullfinch  at  her  elbow;  two  little 
dogs  on  a  cushion  in  her  lap,  and  a  cockatoo  on 
her  shoulder ;  they  were  all  exceeding  glad  to  see 
me,  and  I  them. 


LETTER  LIII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

PemhrokcrhaUy  Aug.  26,  1766. 

Whatever  my  pen  may  do,  I  am  sure 
my  thoughts  expatiate  no  where  oftener,  or  with 
more  pleasure,  than  to  Old  Park.  I  hope  you 
have  made  my  peace  with  the  angry  little  lady. 
It  is  certain,  whether  her  name  were  in  my  letter 
or  not,  she  was  as  present  to  my  memory  as  the 
rest  of  the  whole  family ;  and  I  desire  you  would 
present  her  with  two  kisses  in  my  name,  and  erne 
a*piece  to  all  the  others ;  for  I  shall  take  the  li- 
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berty  to  kiss  them  all,  (great  and  small)  as  you 
are  to  be  my  proxy.* 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  which  I  think  continued, 
with  very  short  intervals,  till  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  quite  efiaced  the  summer  from  the 
year,  I  made  a  shift  to  pass  May  and  June  not  dis- 
agreeably in  Kent.  I  was  surprised  at  the  beauty 
of  the  road  to  Canterbury,  which  (I  know  not 
why)  had  not  struck  me  before.  The  whole 
country  is  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  garden ;  or- 
chards, cherry.grounds,  hop-gardens,  intermixed 
with  com  and  frequent  villages;  gentle  risings 
covered  with  wood,  and  every  where  the  Thames 
and  Med  way  breaking  in  upon  the  landscape  with 
all  their  navigation.  It  was  indeed  owing  to  the 
bad  weather  that  the  whole  scene  was  dressed  in 
that  tender  emerald  green,  which  one  usually  sees 
only  for  a  fortnight  in  the  opening  of  the  spring ; 
and  this  continued  till  I  left  the  coimtry.  My 
residence  was  eight  miles  east  of  Canterbury,  in 
a  little  quiet  valley  on  the  skirts  of  Barham- 
Down.f  In  these  parts  the  whole  soil  is  chalk, 
and  whenever  it  holds  up,  in  half  an  hour  it  is  dry 
enough  to  walk  out.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
three  or  four  days  fine  weather  to  go  into  the  Isle 
of  Thanet ;  saw  Margate,  (which  is  Bartholomew 
fair  by  the  sea-side)  Ramsgate,  and  other  places 
there;  and  so  came  by  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover, 
Folkstone,  and  Hithe,  back  again.  The  coast  is 
not  like  Hartlepool ;  there  are  no  rocks,  but  only 

*  Some  readers  will  think  this  paragraph  TCry  trifling;  yet  many,  I  hope, 
will  take  it,  as  I  give  it,  for  a  pleasing  example  of  the  amiableness  of  his  do- 
mestic character. 

t  At  Denton,  where  his  friend  the  Hev.  William  Robinson,  brother  to 
Matthew  Robinson,  Esq.  late  member  for  Canterbury,  then  resided. 
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chalky  cliffs  of  no  great  height  till  you  come*  to 
Dover;  there  indeed  they  are  noble  and  pictu- 
resque, and  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  begin 
to  boimd  your  view,  which  was  left  before  to 
range  unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  horizon; 
yet  it  is  by  ho  means  a  shipless  sea,  but  every  where 
peopled  with  white  sails,  and  vessels  of  all  sizes 
in  motion:  and  take  notice,  (except  in  the  Isle^ 
which  is  all  corn-fields,  and  has  very  little  in- 
closure)  there  are  in  all  places  hedge-rows,  and 
tall  trees  even  within  a  few  yards  of  .the  beach. 
Particularly,  Hithe  stands  on  an  eminence  covered 
with  wood.  I  shall  confess  we  had  fires  at  night 
(aye,  and  at  day  too)  several  times  in  June ;  but 
do  not  go  and  take  advantage  in  the  north  at  this, 
for  it  was  the  most  untoward  year  that  ever  I  re- 
member. 

Have  you  read  the  New  Bath  Guide  ?  It  is  the 
only  thing  in  fashion,  and  is  a  new  and  original 
kind  of  humour.  Miss  Prue's  conversion,  I  doubt, 
you  will  paste  down,  as  a  certain  Yorkshire  ba- 
ronet did  before  he  carried  it  to  his  daughters : 
yet  I  remember  you  all  read  Crazy  Tales  without 
pasting.  Buffon's  first  collection  of  monkies  is 
come  out,  (it  makes  the  fourteenth  volume)  some- 
thing, but  not  much  to  my  edification ;  for  he  is 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  their  persons,  but 
not  with  their  manners. 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wharton  and  all  your 
family ;  I  will  not  name  them,  lest  I  should  affironi 
any  body. 
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LETTER  LIV. 
MR,  GRAY  TO   MR.  MASON. 

March  28,  1767. 

I  BREAK  in  upon  you  at  a  moment,  when 
we  least  of  all  are  permitted  to  disturb  our  friends; 
only  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and  hourly  pre- 
sent to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst*  be  not  yet 
past,  you  will  neglect  and  pardon  me :  but  if  the 
last  struggle  be  over ;  if  the  poor  object  of  yout 
long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your  kind- 
ness, or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me  (at  least 
an  idea,  for  what  could  I  do,  were  I  present, 
more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  in  silence,  and 
pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but 
you,  who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the 
Master  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  pains,  pre^ 
serve  and  support  you !    Adieu  ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to 
liope. 


LETTER  LV. 

MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.   BEATTIE. 

Old  Park,  near  DarUngtan,  Durham, 
Aug.  12,  1767. 

I   RECEIVED  from  Mr.   Williamson,  that 
very  obliging  mark  you  were  pleased  to  give  me 

*  As  this  litde  billet  (which  I  received  at  the  Hot  Wells  at  Bristol)  then 
breathed,  and  still  seems  to  breathe,  the  very  voice  of  friendship  in  its  tenderest 
and  most  pathetic  note,  I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  it  in  this  place.  I 
opened  it  almost  at  the  precise  moment:  when  it  would,  neoessarily  be  the  diost 
affecting.  ^ 
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of  your  remembrance :  had  I  not  entertained  some 
slight  hopes  of  revisiting  Scotland  this  summer, 
and  consequently  of  seeing  you  at  Aberdeen^  I 
had  sooner  acknowledged,  by  letter,  the  favour 
you  have  done  me.  Those  hopes  are  now  at  an 
end ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  despair  of  seeing  again 
a  country  that  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure; 
nor  of  telling  you,  in  person,  how  much  I  esteem 
you  and  (as  you  choose  to  call  them)  your  amuse- 
ments: the  specimen  of  them,  which  you  were 
so  good  to  send  me,  I  think  excellent ;  the  senti« 
ments  are  such  as  a  melancholy  imagination  natu* 
rally  suggests  in  solitude  and  silence,  and  that 
(though  light  and  business  may  suspend  or  banish 
them  at  times)  return  with  but  so  much  the  greater 
force  upon  a  feeling  heart :  the  diction  is  elegant 
and  unconstrained ;  not  loaded  with  epithets  and 
figures,  nor  flagging  into  prose ;  the  versification 

is  easy  and  harmonious.     My  only  objection  is 

♦  «  «  «  «  a. 

You  see.  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  you  indulged 
me  in,  when  I  first  saw  you;  and  therefore  I 
make  no  excuses  for  it,  but  desire  you  would 
take  your  revenge  on  me  in  kind. 

I  have  read  over  (but  too  hastily)  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's book.  There  are  uncommon  strains  of  elo- 
quence in  it :  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  ond 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.    He  has  not  the  fault  you  mention:*  his 

t  A  pftimgrtph  is  here  omitted,  as  it  contained  merely  a  few  particalar  critic 
duns;  a  liberty  of  the  same  kind  I  have  before  taken  in  some  of  the  praceding 
letten.  The  poem  in  question  contained  many  touchmg  reflections  on  BOftality : 
it  is  to  be  hoped  Dr.  fieattie  will  one  day  give  it  to  the  public. 

*  To  explain  this,  I  must  talLe  the  liberty  to  transcribe  a  paragraph  from  Mft 
Seattle's  letter,  dated  March  50,  to  which  the  above  is  an  answer :  "  A 
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application  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and  often 
successful.  His  love  of  Montesquieu  and  Tacitus 
has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too  short- 
winded  and  sententious ;  which  those  great  men, 
had  they  lived  in  better  times  and  under  a  better 
government,  would  have  avoided. 

I  know  no  pretence  that  I  have  to  the  honour 
Lord  Gray  is  pleased  to  do  me  :*  but  if  his  lord- 
ship chooses  to  own  me,  it  certainly  is  not  my  busi- 
ness  to  deny  it.  I  say  not  this  merely  on  account 
of  his  quality,  but  because  he  is  a  very  worthy 
and  accomplished  person.  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
the  great  loss  he  has  had  since  I  left  Scotland.  If 
you  should  chance  to  see  him,  I  will  beg  you  to 
present  my  respectful  humble  service  to  his  lord- 
ship. 

I  gave  Mr.  Williamson  all  the  information  I 
was  able  in  the  short  time  he  staid  with  me.  He 
seemed  to  answer  well  the  character  you  gave  me 
of  him:  but  what  I  cliiefly  envied  in  him,  was 
his  ability  of  walking  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen 
to  Cambridge,  and  back  again;  which  if  I  pos- 
sessed, you  would  soon  see  your  obliged,  &c. 


at  Edinburgh  has  published  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  but  I 
liftTe  not  teen  it.  It  is  a  fault  common  to  almost  all  oar  Scotch  authors,  that 
they  are  too  metaphysical :  I  wbh  they  would  leam  to  speak  more  to  the  heart, 
and  less  to  the  understanding ;  but,  alas !  this  is  a  talent  which  Heaven  only  can 
bestow :  whereas  the  philosophic  spirit  (as  we  call  it)  is  merely  artificiai  and 
level  to  the  capacity  of  every  man,  who  has  much  patience,  a  little  learning, 
and  no  taste."  He  has  since  dilated  on  this  just  sentiment  in  his  admirable 
Essay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth. 
*  Lord  Gray  had  said  that  our  Author  was  related  to  his  iamily. 
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LETTER   LVI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  BEATTIE, 

PefHbroke-haa,  Dec.  24,  1767- 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
last  letter,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  I  had  left 
the  north,  and  was  come  to  London,  I  have  been 
confined  to  my  room  with  a  fit  of  the  gout :  now 
I  am  recovered  and  in  quiet  at  Cambridge,  I  take 
up  my  pen  to  thank  you  for  your  very  firiendly 
offers,  which  have  so  much  the  air  of  frankness 
and  real  good  meaning,  that  were  my  body  as 
tractable  and  easy  of  conveyance  as  my  mind, 
you  would  see  me  to-morrow  in  the  chamber 
you  have  so  hospitably  laid  out  for  me  at  Aber- 
deen. But,  alas !  I  am  a  summer-bird,  and  can 
only  sit  drooping  till  the  sun  returns :  even  then 
too  my  wings  may  chance  to  be  clipped,  and 
little  in  plight  for  so  distant  an  excursion. 

The  proposal  you  make  me,  about  printing  at 
Glasgow  what  little  I  ever  have  written,  does 
me  honour.  I  leave  my  reputation  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  your  care;  and  only  desire 
you  would  not  let  your  partiality  to  me  and  mine  ' 
mislead  you.  If  you  persist  in  your  design,  Mr. 
Foulis  certainly  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  what 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  When  I  was  in 
London  the  last  spring,  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
asked  my  leave  to  reprint,  in  a  smaller  form,  all 
I  ever  published;  to  which  I  consented:  and 
added,  that  I  would  send  him  a  few  explanatory 
notes ;  and  if  he  would  omit  entirely  the  Long 
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Storify  (which  was  never  meant  for  the  public, 
and  only  suffered  to  appear  in  that  pompous  edi- 
tion because  of  Mr.  Bentley's  designs,  which 
were  not  intelligible  without  it)  I  promised  to 
send  him  something  else  to  print  instead  of  it, 
lest  the  bulk  of  so  small  a  volume  should  be  re- 
duced to  nothing  at  all.  Now  it  is  very  certain 
that  I  had  rather  see  them  printed  at  Glasgow 
(especially  as  you  will  condescend  to  revise  the 
press)  than  at  London;  but  I  know  not  how  to 
retract  my  promise  to  Dodsley.  By  the  way, 
you  perhaps  may  imagine  that  I  have  some  kind 
of  interest  in  this  publication ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
have  none  whatever.  The  expense  is  his,  and 
so  is  the  profit,  if  there  be  any.  I  therefore  told 
him  the  other  day,  in  general  terms,  that  I  heard 
there  would  be  an  edition  put  out  in  Scotland  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  could  not  refuse ;  and 
that,  if  so,  I  would  send  thither  a  copy  of  the 
same  notes  and  additions  that  I  had  promised  to 
send  to  him.  This  did  not  seem  at  all  to  cool 
his  courage ;  Mr.  Foulis  must  therefore  judge  for 
himself,  whether  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  print 
what  is  going  to  be  printed  also  at  London.  If 
he  does,  I  will  send  him  (in  a  packet  to  you)  the 
same  things  I  shall  send  to  Dodsley.  They  are 
imitations  of  two  pieces  of  old  Norwegian  poetry, 
in  which  there  was  a  wild  spirit  that  struck  me : 
but  for  my  paraphrases  I  cannot  say  much ;  you 
will  judge.  The  rest  are  nothing  but  a  few  pa- 
i-allel  passages,  and  small  notes  just  to  explain 
what  people  said  at  the  time  was  wrapped  in 
total  darkness.  You  will  please  to  tell  me,  as 
soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  what  Mr.  Foulis 

Y 
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says  on  this  head ;  that  (if  he  drops  the  design)  I 
may  save  myself  and  you  the  trouble  of  this 
packet.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  talking  so  long 
about  it ;  a  little  more  and  my  letter  woidd  be  as 
big  as  all  my  works. 

I  have  read,  with  much  pleasure,  an  ode  of 
yours  (in  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
adopt  a  measure  that  I  have  used)  on  Lord  Hay's 
birth-day.  Though  I  do  not  love  paneg^yric,  I 
cannot  but  applaud  this,  for  there  is  nothing  mean 
in  it.  The  diction  is  easy  and  noble,  the  texture 
of  the  thoughts  lyric,  and  the  versification  har- 
monious. The  few  expressions  I  object  to  are 
****•!  These,  indeed,  Bxeminutia;  but  they 
weigh  for  something,  as  half  a  grain  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  a  diamond. 


LETTER  LVII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  BEATTIE. 

Pembroke.haU,  Feb.  1,  1768. 

I  AM  almost  sorry  to  have  raised  any  de- 
gree of  impatience  in  you,  because  I  can  by  no 
means  satisfy  it.  The  soje  reason  I  have  to  pub- 
lish these  few  additions  now,  is  to  make  up  (in 
both)  for  the  omission  of  that  Long  Story ;  and  as 
to  the  notes,  I  do  it  out  of  spite,  because  the 
public  did  not  understand  the  two  odes  (which  I 
have  called  Pindaric) ;  though  the  first  was  not 
very  dark,  and  the  second  alluded  to  a  few  com- 
mon facts  to  be  found  in  any  sixpenny  history  of 

t  Another  paragraph  of  particular  critidm  is  hare  onitted. 
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England,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  for  the 
use  of  children.  The  parallel  passages  I  insert 
t)ut  of  justice  to  those  writers  from  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  take  the  hint  of  any  line,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect. 

I  rejoice  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Foulis,  who 
has  the  laudable  ambition  of  surpassing  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Etiennes  and  the  Elzevirs,  as  well 
in  literature,  as  in  the  proper  art  of  his  profession: 
he  surprises  me  in  mentioning  a  lady,  after  whom 
I  have  been  inquiring  these  fourteen  years  in  vain. 
When  the  two  odes  were  first  published,  I  sent 
them  to  her ;  but  as  I  was  forced  to  direct  them 
Very  much  at  random,  probably  thfey  never  cam6 
to  her  hands.  WTien  the  present  edition  comes 
out,  I  beg  of  Mr.  Foulis  to  offer  her  a  copy,  in 
my  name,  with  my  respects  and  grateful  remem- 
brances ;  he  will  send  another  to  you.  Sir,  and  a 
third  to  Lord  Gray,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  accepting  it.  These  are  all  the  presents  I 
pretend  to  make  (for  I  would  have  it  considered 
only  as  a  new  edition  of  an  old  book) ;  after  this, 
if  he  pleases  to  send  me  one  or  two,  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  to  him.  I  cannot  advise  him  to 
print  a  great  number ;  especially  as  Dodsley  has 
it  in  his  power  to  print  as  many  as  he  pleases, 
though  I  desire  him  not  to  do  so. 

You  are  very  good  to  me  in  taking  this  trouble 
upon  you :  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  return  it  in  kind,  whenever  you  will  give  me 
the  opportunity. 


Y  2 
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LETTER   LVni .♦ 
MR.  GRAY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

MY  LORD,  Cambridge^  Jufy,  1768. 

Your  Grace  has  dealt  nobly  with  me ;  and 
the  same  delicacy  of  mind  that  induced .  you  to 
confer  this  favour  on  me,  unsolicited  and  imex- 
pected,  may  perhaps  make  you  averse  to  receive 
my  sincerest  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. Yet  your  Grace  must  excuse  me,  they 
will  have  their  way :  they  are  indeed  but  words ; 
yet  I  know  and  feel  they  come  from  my. heart, 
and  therefore  are  not  wholly  unworthy  of  your 
Grace's  acceptance.  I  even  flatter  myself  (such 
is  my  pride)  that  you  have  some  little  satis£su^tion 
in  your  own  work.  If  I  did  not  deceive  myself 
in  this,  it  would  complete  the  happiness  of. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Grace's  most  obliged 

And  devoted  servant. 


*  The  two  following  letters  explain  the  occasion  of  this  address,  in  a  waj  to 
honourable  to  his  Grace,  and  are  withal  so  authentic  a  testimony  <tf  Ifr.  Gnj's 
gratitude,  that  they  learc  me  nothing  to  add  on  the  subject. 
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LETTER  LIX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  NICHOLLS.* 

Jermyn-streetf  Aug.  3,  1768. 

That  Mr.  Brocket  has  broken  his  neck, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  you  will  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers;  and  also  that  I,  your  humble 
servant,  have  kissed  the  King's  hand  for  his  suc- 
cession :  they  are  both  true,  but  the  manner  how 
you  know  not :  only  I  can  assure  you  that  I  had 
no  hand  at  all  in  his  fall,  and  almost  as  little  in 
the  second  event.  He  died  on  the  Sunday;  on 
Wednesday  following  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton wrote  me  a  very  polite  letter  to  say,  that  his 
Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  offer  me  the  vacant 
professorship,  not  only  as  a  reward  of,  &c.  but  as 
a  credit  to,  &c.  with  much  more  too  high  for  me  to 
transcribe :  so  on  Thursday  the  King  signed  the 
warrant,  and  next  day,  at  his  levee,  I  kissed  his 
hand ;  he  made  me  several  gracious  speeches,  which 
I  ^hall  not  repeat,  -  because  every  body,  that  goes 
to  court,  does  so :  besides,  the  day  was  so  hot, 
and  the  ceremony  so  embarrassing  to  me,  that  I 
hardly  knew  what  he  said. 

Adieu!  I  am  to  perish  here  with  heat  this 
fortnight  yet,  and  then  to  Cambridge ;  to  be  sure 
my  dignity  is  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but, 
mended  and  washed,  it  will  do  for  me. 


*  Rector  of  Lounde  and  Bradwell,  in  Suffolk.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Gray  commenced  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  this,  when  he  was  a  student  of 
Trinity-hall,  Cambridge. 
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LETTER   LX. 
MR.  GRAY   TO   MR.  BEATTIE. 

Fembroke-haUy  Oct.  31,  1768. 

It  is  some  time  sinco  I  received  from  Mr. 
Foulis  two  copies  of  my  Poems,  one  by  the  handa 
of  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  th^  other  by  Mr.  Merrill,  a  book- 
seller of  this  town :  it  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful 
edition,  and  must  certainly  do  credit  both  to  him 
and  to  me :  but  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  other  adn 
vantage  to  him,  as  Dodsley  has  contrived  to  glut 
the  town  already  with  two  editions  beforehand, 
one  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  other  of  seveix 
hundred  and  fifty,  both  indeed  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Glasgow,  but  sold  at  half  the  price.  I  must 
repeat  my  thanks,  Sir,  for  the  trouble  you  have 
been  pleased  to  give  yourself  on  my  account ;  and 
through  you  I  must  desire  leave  to  convey  my 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Foulis,  for  the  pains 
and  expense  he  has  been  at  in  this  publication. 

We  live  at  so  great  a  distance,  that,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  yet  have  learned,  what,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear:  the 
middle  of  last  summer  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  appoint  me  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  this  University ;  it  is  the  best  thing  the  Crown 
has  to  bestow,  on  a  layman,  here;  the  salary 
is  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  but  what  en- 
hances the  value  of  it  to  me  is,  that  it  was  be- 
stowed without  being  asked.  The  person,  who 
held  it  before  me,  died  on  the  Sunday;  and  on 
Wednesday  following  the  Duke  of  Grafton  wrote 
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me  a  letter  to  say,  that  the  King  offered  me  this 
office,  with  many  additional  expressions  of  kind- 
ness on  his  Grace's  part,  to  whom  I  am  but  little 
known,  and  whom  I  have  not  seen  either  before 
or  since  he  did  me  this  favour.  Instances  of  a 
benefit  so  nobly  conferred,  I  believe  are  rare; 
and  therefore  I  tell  you  of  it  as  a  thing  that  does 
honour,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  Minister. 

As  I  lived  here  before  from  choice,  I  shall  now 
continue  to  do  so  from  obligation ;  if  business  or 
curiosity  should  call  you  southwards,  you  will 
find  few  friends  that  will  see  you  with  more  cor- 
dial satisfaction,  than,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


SECTION   V. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered,  firom  the 
preceding  series  of  letters,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  Mr.  Gray's  life  was  spent  in  that  kind  of  learn* 
ed  leisure,  which  has  only  self-improvement  and 
self-gratification  for  its  object :  he  will  probably 
be  surprised  that,  with  so  very  strait  an  income, 
he  should  never  have  read  with  a  view  of  making 
his  researches  lucrative  to  himself,  or  useful  to  the 
public.  The  truth  was,  Mr.  Gray  had  ever  ex- 
punged the  word  lucrative  from  his  own  vocabu- 
lary. He  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
very  few  personages  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
especially  in  the  poetical  class,  who  are  devoid  of 
self-interest,  and  at  the  same  time  attentive  to 
economy;  and  also,  among  mankind  in  general, 
one  of  those  very  few  economists  who  possess 
that  talent,  untinctured  with  the  slightest  stain  of 
avarice.  Were  it  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  ex- 
patiate on  his  moral  excellences,  I  should  here 
add,  that  when  his  circumstances  were  at  the  low- 
est, he  gave  away  such  sums  in  private  charity  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purse :  but 
it  is  rather  my  less-pleasing  province  at  present 
to  acknowledge  one  of  his  foioles ;  and  that  was  a 
certain  degree  of  pride,  which  led  him,  of  all  other 
things,  to  despise  the  idea  of  being  thought  an 
author  professed.  I  have  been  told,  indeed,  that 
early  in  life  he  had  an  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  Strabo ;  and  I  find  amongst  his  papers 
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a  great  number  of  geographical  disquisitions^  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  that  part  of  Asia  which 
comprehends  Persia  and  India;  concerning  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  and  divisions  of  which 
extensive  countries,  his  notes  are  very  copious. 
The  indefatigable  pains  which  he  also  took  with 
the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of  critical, 
as  well  as  explanatory,  observations,  which  he  has 
left  upon  almost  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  pre- 
pared to  republish  and  illustrate  that  philosopher 
than  Mr.  Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  be- 
stowed uncommon  labour,  was  the  *^  Antholo- 
gia."  Amongst  the  books,  which  his  friendship 
bequeathed  to  me,  is  Henry  Stephens's  edition  of 
that  collection  of  Greek  Epigrams,  interleaved; 
in  which  he  has  transcribed  several  additional 
ones  that  he  selected  in  his  extensive  reading, 
has  inserted  a  great  number  of  critical  notes  and 
emendations,  and  subjoined  a  copious  Index,  in 
which  every  Epigram  is  arranged  under  the  name 
of  its  respective  author.*  This  manuscript,  though 
written  in  that  exact  manner,  as  if  intended  for 


*  It  should  seem  that  Mr.  Gray's  pains  were,  on  this  occasion,  very  ill  em- 
ployed ;  for  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  to  his  son,  says,  **  I  hope  you  arc 
got  out  of  the  worst  company  in  the  world,  the  Greek  Epigrams.  Martial  has 
wit,  and  is  worth  looking  into  sometimes;  but  I  recommend  the  Greek  Epigramg 
to  your  supreme  contempt" — See  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Lett.  LXXIII. 
However,  if  what  Mr.  Gray  says  be  true,  p.  269,  tupra,  that  *'  a  dead  lord 
ranks  but  with  commoners,"  there  may  come  a  time  when  Lord  Chesterfield'i 
dictum,  in  matters  of  taste,  may  not  be  held  more  infallible  than  that  of  his  own 
and  other  dead  lords,  in  points  of  religion  and  morality :  nay,  when  his  own  plan 
of  gentlemanly  education  may  be  tliought  less  capable  of  furnishing  his  country 
ifrith  useful  members  of  society,  than  the  plain  old-fashioned  one  which  he  wrote 
to  explode.  If  this  day  does  not  quickly  come,  one  may,  without  pretending 
to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  pronounce  that  England  will  neither  be,  nor  deserve  to  be, 
any  thing  better  than  a  province  of  France. 


i/ 
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the  press,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  Mr^ 

Gray's  design  to  make  public.  The  only  work, 
which  he  meditated  upon  with  this  direct  view 
from  the  beginning,  was  a  history  of  English 
poetry.  He  has  mentioned  this  himself  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  those  three  fine  imita- 
tions of  Norse  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave 
the  world  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Poems.  But 
the  slight  manner,  in  which  he  there  speaks  of 
that  design,  may  admit  here  of  some  additional 
explanation.  Several  years  ago  I  was  indebted 
to  the  fiiendship  of  the  present  learned  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  for*  a  curious  manuscript  paper  of  Mr. 
Pope,  which  contains  the  first  sketch  of  a  plan  for 
a  work  of  this  kind,  and  which  I  have  still  in  my 
possession.  Mr.  Gray  was  greatly  struck  with 
the  method  which  Mr.  Pope  had  traced  out  in 
this  little  sketch ;  and  on  my  proposal  of  engag- 
ing with  him  in  compiling  such  a  history,  he  ex- 
amined the  plan  more  accurately,  enlarged  it  con- 
siderably, and  formed  an  idea  for  an  introduction 
to  it.  In  this  was  to  be  ascertained  the  origin  of 
rhyme ;  and.  specimens  not  only  of  the  Provencal 
poetry,  (to  which  alone  Mr.  Pope  seemed  to  have 
adverted)  but  of  the  Scaldic,  British,  and  Saxon, 
were  to  have  been  given ;  as,  from  all  these  differ- 
ent sources  united,  English  poetry  had  its  origi- 
nal: though  it  could  hardly  be  called  by  that 
name  till  the  time  of  Chaucer,  with  whose  school 
(i.  e.  the  poets  who  wrote  in  this  manner)  the  his- 
tory itself  was  intended  to  commence.  The  ma- 
terials which  I  collected  for  this  purpose  are  too 

*  A  transcript  of  this  ptper  is  to  be  found  printed  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Pope* 
written  by  Mr.  Roffhetd. 
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inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned;  but  Mr.  Gray, 
besides  versifying  those  odes  that  he  published, 
made  many  elaborate  disquisitions  into  the  origin 
of  rhyme,  and  that  vaiiety  of  metre,  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  our  ancient  poets.  He  also  tran- 
scribed many  parts  of  the  voluminous  Lidgate, 
from  manuscripts  which  he  found  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  and  those  of  private  colleges ;  remark- 
ing, as  he  went  along,  the  several  beauties  and 
defects  of  this  immediate  scholar  of  Chaucer.  He 
however  soon  found,  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  pur- 
sued on  so  very  extensive  a  plan,  would  become 
almost  endless:  and  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  fellow  of  Trinity-col- 
lege, Oxford,  (of  whose  abilities,  from  his  obser- 
vations on  Spenser,  we  had  each  of  us  conceived 
the  highest  opinion)  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  the 
same  kind,  we  by  mutual  consent  relinquished 
our  undertaking ;  and,  soon  after,  on  that  gentle- 
man's desiring  a  sight  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Gray  rea- 
dily sent  him  a  copy  of  it.* 

At  a  time  when  I  am  enumerating  the  more 
considerable  of  Mr.  Gray's  antiquarian  pursuits,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  his  great  knowledge  of 
Gothic  architecture.  He  had  seen,  and  accurately 
studied,  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the  Roman 
proportions  on  the  spot,  both  in  ancient  ruins  and 
in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 
applied  himself  to  consider  those  stupendous 
structures  of  more  modern  date,  that  adorn  our 

*  This  gentleman  has  just  now  politely  acknowledged  the  h,rom  in  his  pie- 
Ikc  to  his  first  volame  on  this  subject  A  work  which,  as  he  proceeds  in  it 
through  more  enlightened  periods,  will  undoubtedly  give  the  world  as  high  an 
idea  of  liis  critical  taste,  as  the  present  specimen  does  of  his  indefatigable  re* 
searches  into  antiquity. 
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own  country ;  which,  if  they  hare  not  the  same 
grace,  have  undoubtedly  equal  dignity.     He  en- 
deavoured to  trace  this  mode  of  building,  firom  the 
time  it  commenced,  through  its  various  changes, 
till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  ended  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
For  this  purpose  he  did  not  so  much  depend  upon 
written  accounts,  as  that  internal  evidence  which 
the  buildings  themselves  give  of  their  respective 
antiquity;   since  they  constantly  furnish  to  the 
well-informed  eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  un- 
dubitable  marks,  by  which  their  several  ages  may 
be  ascertained.     On  this  account  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  heraldry  as  a  preparatory 
science,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of  ge- 
nealogical papers,  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
him  a  complete  master  of  it.     By  these  means  he 
arrived  at  so  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  saga- 
city, as  to  be  enabled  to  pronounce,  at  first  sight, 
on  the  precise  time  when  every  particular  part  of 
any  of  our  cathedrals  was  erected.     He  invented 
also  several  terms  of  art,  the  better  to  explain  his 
meaning  on  this  subject.     I  frequently  pressed 
him  to  digest  these  in  a  regular  order ;  and  offered, 
under  his  direction,  to  adapt  a  set  of  drawings  to 
them,  which  might  describe  every  ornament  pecu- 
liarly in  use  in  every  different  aera.     But  though 
he  did  not  disapprove  this  hint,  he  neglected  it ; 
and  has  left  no  papers  that  would  lead  to  its  prp- 
secution.  I  therefore  mention  it  in  this  place,  only 
to  induce  certain  of  his  friends,  to  whom  I  know  he 
communicated  more  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  to  me,  to  pursue  the  design,  if  they  think 
it  would  be  attended  with  utility  to  the  public. 
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There  is  an  Eloge  on  M.  TAbb^  Le  Beuf,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Histoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  XXIXth,"  by  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  gentleman  had  precisely  the  same  idea 
with  Mr.  Gray  on  this  subject ;  and,  by  pursuing 
it,  had  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  skill.  "  Les 
Voyages  et  les  Lectures  de  M.  TAbb^  Le  Beuf 
Tavoient  tellement  familiaris6  avec  les  monumens, 
qu'il  apercevoit  les  differences  les  plus  delicates 
de  Fancienne  architecture :  il  demfeloit  du  premier 
coup-d'cBil,  les  caracteres  de  chaque  siecle ;  k 
Imspection  d'un  b^timent  il pouvoit  dire,  quelque- 
fois  k  vingt  ann6es  pr6s,  dans  quel  temps  il  avoit 
€t€  construit:  les  ceintres,  les  chapiteaux,  les 
moulures  portoient  k  ses  yeux  la  date  de  leur  hk- 
tisse :  beaucoup  de  grands  edifices  ont  €t€  Fouv- 
rage  de  plusieurs  siecles ;  plus  encore  ont  6t6  re- 
par6s  en  des  siecles  differens ;  il  d^composoit  un 
meme  b^timent  avec  une  facility  singulifere,  il  fix- 
oit  Fage  des  diverses  parties,  et  ses  decisions  etoi- 
ent  toujours  fondles  sur  des  preuves  indubitables ; 
on  en  trouve  une  foule  d'exemples  dans  son  His- 
toire du  Diocese  de  Paris."  His  panegyrist  also 
informs  us,  that  he  was  solicited  by  his  friend,  M. 
Joly  de  Fleury,  to  reduce  into  a  body  of  science 
the  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  that  his  ill 
health  prevented  him ; .  but  that  the  work  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  very  capable  of  perfect- 
ing his  idea.  Yet  I  question  whether  a  work  of 
this  kind,  from  a  French  writer,  wiU  be  of  any 
great  importance,  since  I  am  informed  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  that  the  resemblance  between 
Gothic  architecture  in  England  and  in  France  is 
surprisingly  sUght,  except  in  the  cathedral  at 
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Amiens,  and  a  few  other  churches,  supposed  to 
be  built  by  the  English  while  in  possession  of 
French  provinces.  The  public  has  much  more  to 
hope  from  Mr.  T.  Warton's  late  promise  to  it,  as 
he,  of  all  other  living  writers,  is  best  qualified  to 
give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  curious  on  this 
subject ;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Bentham  s  Re- 
marks on  Saxon  Churches,  which  make  a  part  cS 
an  elaborate  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  lately  published,  will  convey  to  him 
many  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gray ;  as,  amongst  other 
antiquaries,  he  contributed  his  assistance  to  that 
gentleman ;  who,  in  his  preface,  has  accordingly 
mentioned  the  obligation. 

But  the  favourite  study  of  Mr.  Gray,  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  was  natural  history, 
which  he  then  rather  resumed  than  began ;  as,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a 
considerable  botanist  at  fifteen.  He  followed  it 
closely,  and  often  said  that  he  thought  it  a  singu* 
lar  felicity  to  have  engaged  in  it ;  as,  besides  the 
constant  amusement  it  gave  him  in  his  chamber,  it 
led  him  more  frequently  out  into  the  fields ;  and, 
by  making  his  life  less  sedentary,  improved  the 
general  course  of  his  health  and  spirits. 

Habituated,  as  he  had  long  been,  to  apply  only 
to  first-rate  authors,  as  to  the  fountain-head  of 
that  knowledge,  which  he  was  at  the  time  soli- 
citous to  acquire,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  he  re- 
solved to  make  himself  master  of  natursd  history> 
he  would  immediately  become  the  disciple  of  the 
great  Linnaeus.  His  first  business  was  to  under-' 
stand  Accurately  his  ''  termini  artis,"  which  he 
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called  justly  the  learning  a  new  original  language. 
He  then  went  regularly  through  the  vegetable, 
animal,  and  fossile  kingdoms.  The  marginal  notes 
which  he  has  left,  not  only  on  Linnaeus,  but  the 
.  many  other  authors  which  he  read  on  these  sub- 
jects, are  very  numerous :  but  the  most  consider- 
able are  on  Hudson's  Flora  Anglica,  and  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae ;  which  latter  he 
interleaved,  and  filled  almost  entirely.  While  em- 
ployed on  zoology,  he  also  read  Aristotle  s  trea- 
tise on  that  subject  with  great  care,  and  explained 
many  difficult  passages  of  that  obscure  ancient, 
from  the  lights  he  had  acquired  from  modem  na- 
turalists. 

Having  now  given  a  general  account  of  that  va- 
riety of  literary  pursuits,  which,  in  their  turns, 
principally  engaged  his  attention,  and  which  were 
either  not  mentioned,  or  only  glanced  at  in  the 
preceding  letters,  let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  of  his  amusements.  The  chief,  and 
almost  the  only  one  of  these,  (if  we  except  the 
frequent  experiments  he  made  on  flowers,  in  or- 
der to  mark  the  mode  and  progress  of  their  vege- 
tation) was  music.  His  taste  in  this  art  was  equal 
to  his  skill  in  any  more  important  science.  It  was 
founded  on  the  best  models,  those  great  mas- 
ters in  Italy,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time 
with  his  favourite  Pergolesi.  Of  his  and  of  Leo's, 
Bononcini's,  Vinci's,  and  Hasse's  works,  he  made 
a  valuable  collection  while  abroad,  chiefly  of  such 
of  their  vocal  compositions  as  he  had  himself  heard 
and  admired ;  observing  in  his  choice  of  these, 
the  same  judicious  rule  which  he  followed  in 
making  his  collection  of  prints;*^  which  was  not 
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so  much  to  get  together  complete  sets  of  the 
works  of  any  master,  as  to  select  those  (the  best 
in  their  kind)  which  would  recal  to  his  memory 
the  capital  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings  which 
he  had  seen  and  studied.  By  this  means,  as  he 
acquired  in  painting  great  facility  and  accuracy  in 
the  knowledge  of  hands,  so  in  music  he  gained  su- 
preme skill  in  the  more  refined  powers  of  expres- 
sion ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  art  as  an 
adjunct  to  poetry :  for  vocal  music,  and  that  only, 
(excepting  perhaps  the  lessons  of  the  younger 
Scarlatti)  was  what  he  chiefly  regarded.  His  in- 
strument was  the  harpsicord ;  on  which,  though 
he  had  little  execution,  yet,  when  he  sung  to  it,  he 
so  modulated  the  small  powers  of  his  voice,*  as  to 
be  able  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  hearer  no  com- 
mon degree  of  satisfaction.  This,  however,  he 
could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  even  by  his 
most  intimate  acquaintance. 

To  conclude  this  slight  sketch  of  his  literary 
character,  I  believe  I  may  with  great  truth  assert, 
that  excepting  pure  mathematics,  and  the  studies 
dependent  on  that  science,  there  was  hardly  any 
part  of  human  learning,  in  which  he  had  not  ac- 
quired a  competent  skill :  in  most  of  them  a  con- 
summate mastery. 

I  proceed  now,  as  I  did  in  the  former  sections; 
to  select,  for  the  reader's  perusal,  the  last  series  of 
his  letters.  They  are  few  in  number ;  yet  contain 
.all  the  incidents  that  occurred  in  that  very  short 


*  He  WM  much  admired  for  hU  singiog  in  his  yoatfa ;  jet  he  wm  to  ihj  in 
eierdBing  this  talent,  that  Mr.  Walpole  teUs  me  he  never  could  hat  cube  pievail 
on  him  to  give  a  proof  of  it;  and  then  it  was  with  so  much  pain  to  himielft  that 
il  gave  him  no  manner  of  pleatoic. 
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space  of  time,  during  which  Providence  was 
pleased  further  to  continue  him  a  blessing  to  his 
friends,  and  an  ornament  to  his  country. 


LETTER  I. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  NICHOLLS. 

I  WAS  absent  from  college,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive your  melancholy  letter,  till  my  return  hither 
yesterday ;  so  you  must  not  attribute  this  delay 
to  me,  but  to  accident :  to  sympathize  with  you 
in  such  a  loss*  is  an  easy  task  for  me,  but  to 
comfort  you  not  so  easy ;  can  I  -wish  to  see  you 
unaffected  with  the  sad  scene  now  before  your 
eyes,  or  with  the  loss  of  a  person  that,  through  a 
great  part  of  your  life,  has  proved  himself  so  kind 
a  friend  to  you  ?  He  who  best  knows  our  nature 
(for  he  made  us  what  we  are)  by  such  affliction 
recals  us  from  our  wandering  thoughts  and  idle 
merriment ;  from  the  insolence  of  youth  and  pros- 
perity, to  serious  reflection,  to  our  duty,  and  to 
himself;  nor  need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these 
impressions;  time  (by  appointment  of  the  same 
Power)  will  cure  the  smait,  and  in  some  hearts 
soon  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  sorrow :  but  such 
as  preserve  them  longest  (for  it  is  partly  left  in 
our  own  power)  do  perhaps  best  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  the  chastiser. 

For  the  consequences  of  this  sudden  loss,  I  see 
them  well,  and  I  think,  in  a  like  situation,  could 

*  The  death  of  his  uncle,  GoTemor  Floyer. 

Z 
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fortify  my  mind,  so  as  to  support  them  with  cfaeer^ 
fulness  and  good  hopes,  though  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  see  things  in  their  best  aspect.  Whoi 
you  have  time  to  turn  yourself  round,  you  must 
think  seriously  of  your  profession ;  you  know  I 
would  have  wished  to  see  you  wear  the  livery  of 
it  long  ago :  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject  at 
present.  To  be  obliged  to  those  we  love  and  es- 
teem is  a  pleasure ;  but  to  serve  and  oblige  them 
is  a  still  greater;  and  this,  with  independence, 
(no  vulgar  blessing)  are  what  a  profession  at  your 
age  may  reasonably  promise :  without  it  they  are 
hardly  attainable.  Remember  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  mean  time  while  your  present  situation 
lasts,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  long,  continue  your 
kindness  and  confidence  in  me,  by  trusting  me 
with  the  whole  of  it ;  and  surely  you  hazard  no- 
thing by  so  doing :  that  situation  does  not  appear 
so  new  to  me  as  it  does  to  you.  You  well  know 
the  teuour  of  my  conversation  (urged  at  times 
perhaps  a  little  farther  than  you  liked)  has  been 
intended  to  prepare  you  for  this  event,  and  to  fa- 
miliarize your  mind  with  this  spectre,  which  you 
call  by  its  worst  name :  but  remember  that  **  Ho- 
nesta  res  est  leeta  paupertas."  I  see  it  with  res- 
pect, and  so  will  every  one,  whose  poverty  is  not 
seated  in  their  mind.*  There  is  but  one  real  evil 
in  it  (take  my  word  who  know  it  well)  and  that  is, 
that  you  have  less  the  power  of  assisting  others, 
who  have  not  the  same  resources  to  support  them. 
You  have  youth :  you  have  many  kind  well-inten- 

*  An  excellent  thon^t  finely  eipwjtcd. 
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tioned  piBople  belonging  to  you ;  many  acquaint- 
ance of  your  own,  or  families  that  will  wish  to 
serve  you.  Consider  how  many  have  had  the 
same,  or  greater  cause  for  dejection,  with  none  of 
these  resources  before  their  eyes.  Adieu !  I  sin- 
cerely wish  your  happiness. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  heard  that  a  friend  of  mine  is 
struck  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  in  which  state  it 
is  likely  he  may  live  incapable  of  assisting  himself, 
in  the  hands  of  servants  or  relations  that  only 
gape  after  his  spoils,  perhaps  for  years  to  come : 
think  how  many  things  may  befal  a  man  far  worse 
than  poverty  or  death.* 


LETTER  11. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  NICHOLLS. 

PetHbroke-coUegef  June  24?,  1769- 

And  so  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own,t 
and  you  plant  and  transplant,  and  are  dirty  and 
amused !  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  Why, 
I  have  no  such  thing,  you  monster,  nor  ever  shall 
be  either  dirty  or  amused  as  long  as  I  live.     My 

*  This  letter  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  the  time  when  this  series  of 
letters  should  commence ;  but  as  it  was  not  communicated  to  me  before  the  last 
Section  was  printed  off,  and  has  a  connexion  with  that  which  follows  it,  I  chose 
to  begin  thb  Section  with  it;  the  date  not  appearing  to  be  very  material,  and  the 
pathetic  and  friendly  turn  of  it  strongly  pleading  for  its  insertion. 

t  Mr.  NichoUs,  by  having  pursued  the  advice  of  his  correspondent,  we  find 
was  now  possessed  of  that  competency  which  he  wishe4  him.  Happy,  not  only 
in  having  so  sage  an  adviser,  but  in  his  own  good  sense  which  prompted  him  to 
follow  snch  advice.  The  gaiety,,  whim,  and  humour  of  this  letter  contrast  pret* 
tily  with  the  gravity  and  serious  reflection  of  the  former. 

z  2 
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gardens  are  in  the  windows  like  those  of  a  lodger 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  Petticoat-lane,  or  Ca- 
momile-street, and  they  go  to  bed  regularly  under 
the  same  roof  that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charming 
it  must  be  to  walk  out  in  one's  own  garding,  and 
sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a  fountain 
and  leaden  statue,  and  a  rolling  stone,  and  an 
arbour :  have  a  care  of  sore  throats  though,  and 
the  agoe. 

.  However,  be  it  known  to  you,  though  I  have  no 
garden,  I  have  sold  my  estate  and  got  a  thousand 
guineas,*  and  fourscore  pounds  a  year  for  my  old 
aunt,  and  a  twenty  pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
Lord  knows  what  arrears  in  the  treasury,  and  am 
a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to;  and  a  fellow  that 
hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns, 
and  every  thing  handsome  about  him,  and  in  a 
few  days  shall  have  new  window-curtains:  are 
you  avized  of  that  ?  Ay,  and  a  new  mattress  to  lie 
upon. 

My  Ode  has  been  rehearsed  again  and  again,t 
and  the  scholars  have  got  scraps  by  heart :  I  ex- 
pect to  see  it  torn  piece-meal  in  the  North-Briton 
before  it  is  bom.  If  you  will  come  you  shall  see 
it,  and  sing  in  it  amidst  a  chorus  from  Salisbury 
and  Gloucester  music  meeting,  great  names  there, 
and  all  well  versed  in  Judas  Maccabaeus.  I  wish 
it  were  once  over ;  for  then  I  immediately  go  for 
a  few  days  to  London,  and  so  with  Mr.  Brown  to 
Aston,  though  I  fear  it  will  rain  the  whole  sum- 

*  Coiubting  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Hand-alley,  London :  Mn.  OUiffe 
was  the  aunt  here  mentioned,  who  had  a  share  in  thu  estate,  and  for.  whom  be 
procured  this  annuity.    She  died  in  1771,  a  few  months  before  her  nephew. 

t  Ode  for  Music  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Installation.  See  Poems.  Ifis 
reason  for  writing  it  is  given  in  the  next  letter. 
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mer,  and  Skiddaw  will  be  invisible  and  inacces- 
sible  to  mortals. 

I  have  got  De  la  Landes'  Voyage  through  Italy, 
in  eight  volumes ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  pretty  good  to  read.  I  have  read 
too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  Letters: -^^►^^-^^^^ 
poor  man !  he  was  always  Mrishing  for  money,  for 
feme,  and  other  distinctions ;  and  his  whole  philo- 
sophy consisted  in  living  against  his  will  in  retire- 
ment, and  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned ; 
but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note 
came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his  correspondence 
is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his  own 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergy- 
men who  wrote  verses  too. 

I  have  just  found  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
which  somebody  had  dropped:  I  should  rather 
call  it  first  thoughts  for  the  beginning  of  a  letter ; 
for  there  are  many  scratches  and  corrections.  As 
1  cannot  use  it  myself,  (having  got  a  beginning 
already  of  my  own)  I  send  it  for  your  use  on  some 
great  occasion. 

DEAR    SIR, 

"  After  so  long  silence,  the  hopes  of  pardon, 
and  prospect  of  forgiveness  might  seem  entirely 
extinct,  or  at  least  very  remote,  was  I  not  truly 
sensible  of  your  goodness  and  candour,  which  is 
the  only  asylum  that  my  negligence  can  fly  to, 
since  every  apology  would  prove  insufficient  to 
counterbalance  it,  or  alleviate  my  fault :  how  then 
shall  my  deficiency  presume  to  make  so  bold  an 
attempt,  or  be  able  to  sufier  the  hardships  of  so 
rough  a  campaign?"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  III. 
MR.  GRAY   TO  MR.  BEATTIE. 

Cambridge^  Jufy  16>  1769; 

The  late  ceremony  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's installation  has  hindered  me  from  acknow- 
ledging sooner  the  satisfaction  your  friendly  com- 
pliment gave  me :  I  thought  myself  bound  in  gra- 
titude to  his  Grace,  unasked,  to  take  upon  me  the 
task  of  writing  those  verses  which  are  usually  set 
to  music  on  this  occasion.*  I  do  not  think  them 
worth  sending  you,  because  they  are  by  nature 
doomed  to  live  but  a  single  day ;  or,  if  their  ex- 
istence is  prolonged  beyond  that  date,  it  is  only 
by  means  of  news-paper  parodies,  and  witless 
criticisms.  This  sort  of  abuse  I  had  reason  to 
expect,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  Foulis  is  magnificent  in  his  gratitude  rf  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  how  it  can  be  worth  his 
while  to  offer  me  such  a  present.  You  can  judge 
better  of  it  than  I ;  and  if  he  does  not  hurt  him- 

*  In  a  short  note  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stonhewer,  Jane  If »  when  at  hb 
request  he  sent  him  the  Ode  in  manuscript  for  his  Grace's  perusal,  he  expresses 
this  motive  more  fully.  "  I  did  not  intend  the  Duke  should  have  heard  me  till 
he  could  not  lielp  it.  You  are  desired  to  make  the  best  excuses  you  can  to  hb 
Grace  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  praising  him  to  his  face ;  but  as  aomebody 
was  necessarily  to  do  this,  I  did  not  see  why  Gratitude  should  sit  silent  and 
leave  it  to  Expectation  to  nng,  who  certainly  would  have  sung,  and  that  iL  gorgt 
dephyie  upon  such  an  occasion." 

t  When  the  Glasgow  edition  of  Mr.  Gray's  Poems  was  sold  off  (which  it  was 
in  a  short  time)  Mr.  Foulis  finding  himself  a  considerable  gainer,  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Beattie,  that  be  wished  to  make  Mr.  Gray  a  present  either  of  bis  Homeri 
in  4  vols,  folio,  or  the  Greek  Historians,  printed  likewise  at  his  press,  ia  f9  voli* 
duodecimo. 
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self  by  it,  I  would  accept  his  Homer  with  many 
thanks.     I  have  not  got  or  even  seen  it. 

I  could  wish  to  subscribe  to  his  new  edition  of 
Milton,  and  desire  to  be  set  down  for  two  copies 
of  the  large  paper;  but  you  must  inform  me 
where  and  when  I  may  pay  the  money. 

You  have  taught  me  to  long  for  a  second  letter, 
and  particularly  for  what  you  say  will  make  the 
contents  of  it.*  I  have  nothing  to  requite  it  with 
but  plain  and  friendly  truth,  and  that  you  shall 
have,  joined  to  a  zeal  for  your  fame,  and  a  plea- 
sure in  your  success. 

I  am  now  setting  forward  on  a  journey  towards 
the  north  of  England ;  but  it  will  not  reach  so  far 
as  I  could  wish.  I  must  return  hither  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  shall  barely  have  time  to  visit  a  few 
places,  and  a  few  friends. 


LETTER  IV. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

AstoHy  Oct.  18,  1769. 

I  HOPE  you  got  safe  and  well  home  after 
that  troublesome  night.f    I  long  to  hear  you  say 

*  His  correspondent  had  intimated  to  him  his  intention  of  sending  him  hit 
first  book  of  the  BCnstrel.    See  the  seventh  letter  of  this  series. 

t  Dr.  Wharton,  who  had  intended  to  accompany  Mr.  Gray  to  Keswick,  was 
seised  at  Brough  with  a  violent  fit  of  his  asthma,  which  obliged  him  to  return 
home.  This  was  the  reason  that  Mr.  Gray  undertook  to  write  the  following  journal 
of  his  tour  for  his  friend's  amusement.  He  sent  it  under  different  covers.  I  give 
it  here  in  continuation.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  hint  to  the  reader, 
tiiat  if  he  expects  to  find  elaborate  and  iiiccly-tumed  periods  in  this  narration, 
he  will  be  gi^stly  disappointed.  When  Mr.  Gray  described  places,  he  aimed 
only  to  be  exact,  clear,  and  intelligible;  to  convey  peculiar,  not  general  ideas. 
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so.  For  me  I  have  continued  well,  been  so  fa- 
voured by  the  weather,  that  my  walks  have  never 
once  been  hindered  till  yesterday  (that  is  a  fort- 
night and  three  or  four  days,  and  a  journey  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles).  I  am  now  at 
Aston  for  two  days.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Cam* 
bridge.  Mason  is  not  here,  but  Mr.  Alderson  re- 
ceives me.  According  to  my  promise  I  send  you 
the  first  sheet  of  my  journal,  to  be  continued 
without  end. 

Sept.  30.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Brough,  where 
we  parted,  on  a  hill  lay  a  great  army*  encamped : 
to  the  left  opened  a  fine  valley  with  green  meadows 
and  hedge-rows,  a  gentleman's  house  peeping  forth 
from  a  grove  of  old  trees.  On  a  nearer  approach 
appeared  myriads  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  road 
itself,  and  in  all  the  fields  round  me,  a  brisk  stream 
hurrying  cross  the  way,  thousands  of  clean  healthy 
people  in  their  best  party-coloured  apparel :  farm- 
ers and  their  families,  esquires  and  their  daugh- 
ters hastening  up  from  the  dales  and  down  the 
fells  firom  every  quarter,  glittering  in  the  sun  and 
pressing  forward  to  join  the  throng.  While  the 
dark  hills,  on  whose  tops  the  mists  were  yet  hang- 
ing, served  as  a  contrast  to  this  gay  and  moving 
scene,  which  continued  for  near  two  miles  more 


and  to  paint  by  the  eye,  not  the  fancy.  There  have  been  many  aocounts  of  tfie 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  lakes,  both  before  and  since  this  waa  writteii« 
and  all  of  them  better  calculated  to  please  readers,  who  are  fond  of  what  they 
call  fiiM  wrining :  yet  those  who  can  content  themselves  with  an  elegit  limpU- 
city  of  narrative,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  find  this  to  their  taste ;  they  will  perceive 
it  was  written  with  a  view,  rather  to  inform  than  surprise ;  and,  if  they  make  it 
their  companion  when  they  take  the  same  tour,  it  will  enhance  their  opimon  of 
its  intrinsic  excellence ;  in  this  way  I  tried  it  myself  before  I  resolved  to  print  it. 
*  There  is  a  great  fair  for  cattle  kept  on  the  hill  near  Brough  on  this  day  and 
the  preceding. 
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along  the  road,  and  the  crowd  (coming  towards 
it)  reached  on  as  far  as  Appleby.  On  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  above  Appleby,  the  thick  hanging  wood, 
and  the  long  reaches  of  the  Eden,  clear,  rapid, 
and  foil  as  ever,  winding  below,  with  views  of  the 
castle  and  town,  gave  much  employment  to  the 
mirror :  *  but  now  the  sun  was  wanting,  and  the 
sky  overcast.  Oats  and  barley  cut  every  where, 
but  not  carried  in.  Passed  Kirbythore,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dalston's  house  at  Acorn  Bank,  Whinfield 
Park,  Harthom  Oaks,  Countess  Pillar,  Brougham 
Castle,  Mr.  Brown's  large  new  house;  crossed  the 
Eden  and  the  Eimot  (pronounce  Eeman)  with 
its  green  vale,  and  dined  at  three  o'clock  with 
Mrs.  Buchanan  at  Penrith,  on  trout  and  partridge. 
In  the  afternoon  walked  up  Beacon-hill,  a  mile  to 
the  top,  and  could  see  Ulswater  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  that  cluster  of  broken  moun- 
tains, which  the  Doctor  well  remembers.  Whin- 
field  and  Lowther  Parks,  &c.  and  the  craggy  tops 
of  an  hundred  nameless  hills :  these  lie  to  west 
and  south.  To  the  north  a  great  extent  of  black 
and  dreary  plains.  To  the  east.  Cross-fell,  just  vi- 
sible through  mists  and  vapours  hovering  round  it. 
Oct.  1 .  A  grey  autumnal  day,  the  air  perfectly 
calm  and  mild,  went  to  see  Ulswater,  five  miles 
distant ;  soon  left  the  Keswick  road,  and  turned 
to  the  left  through  shady  lanes  along  the  vale  of 
Eeman,  which  runs  rapidly  on  near  the  way,  rip- 
ling  over  the  stones ;   to  the  right  is  Delmaine, 

*  Mr.  Gray  carried  usually  with  him  on  these  tours  a  plano-cooTex  mirror  of 
about  four  inches  diameter  on  a  black  foil,  and  bound  up  like  a  pocket-book. 
A  glass  of  tliis  sort  b  perhaps  the  best  and  most  conrenient  substitute  for  a  ca* 
mera  obscura,  of  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  mTentcd,  and  may  be  had  of 
any  optician. 
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a  large  fabrick  of  pale  red  stone,  with  nine  win-s 
dows  in  front  and  seven  on  the  side,  built  by  Mr. 
Hassle,  behind  it  a  fine  lawn  surrounded  by  woods, 
and  a  long  rocky  eminence  rising  over  them :  a 
clear  and  brisk  rivulet  runs  by  the  house  to  join 
the  Eeman,  whose  course  is  in  sight  and  at  a 
small  distance.  Farther  on  appears  Hatton  St 
John,  a  castle-like  old  mansion  of  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Approached  Dunmallert,  a  fine-pointed  hill 
covered  with  wood,  •  planted  by  old  Mr.  Hassle 
before-mentioned,  who  lives  always  at  home  and 
delights  in  planting.  Walked  over  a  spungy  mea- 
dow or  two,  and  began  to  mount  the  hill  through 
a  broad  straight  green  alley  among  the  trees,  and 
with  some  toil  gained  the  summit.  From  hence 
saw  the  lake  opening  directly  at  my  feet,  majestic 
in  its  calmness,  clear  and  smooth  as  a  blue  mirror, 
with  winding  shores  and  low  points  of  land  co- 
vered with  green  inclosures,  white  farm-houses 
looking  out  among  the  trees,  and  cattle  feedings 
The  water  is  almost  every  where  bordered  Mrith 
cultivated  lands,  gently  sloping  upwards  from  a 
mile  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  till  they 
reach  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  very 
rude  and  awful  with  their  broken  tops  on  either 
hand.  Directly  in  front,  at  better  than  three 
miles  distance.  Place  Fell,  one  of  the  bravest 
among  them,  pushes  its  bold  broad  breast  into 
the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  forces  it  to  alter  its 
course,  forming  first  a  large  bay  to  the  left,  and 
then  bending  to  the  right.  I  descended  Dunmal- 
lert again  by  a  side  avenue  that  was  only  not  per- 
pendicular, and  came  to  Barton-bridge  over  the 
Eeman ;  then  walking  through  a  path  in  the  wood 
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found  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  came  forth  where  the 
Eeman  issues  out  of  the  lake,  and  continued  my 
way  along  its  western  shore  close  to  the  water, 
and  generally  on  a  level  with  it.  Saw  a  cormo- 
rant flying  over  it  and  fishing.  The  figure  of  the 
lake  nothing  resembles  that  laid  down  in  our 
maps  :  it  is  nine  miles  long ;  and  at  widest  under 
a  mile  in  breadth.  After  extending  itsfelf  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  a  line  to  south-west,  it  turns  at 
the  foot  of  Place  Fell  almost  due  west,  and  is  here 
not  twice  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London. 
It  is  soon  again  interrupted  by  the  root  of  Hel- 
vellyn,  a  lofty  and  very  rugged  mountain,  and 
spreading  again  turns  ofi*  to  south-east,  and  is  lost 
among  the  deep  recesses  of  the  hills.  To  this 
second  turning  I  pursued  my  way  about  four 
miles  along  its  borders  beyond  a  village  scattered 
among  trees,  and  called  Water-Mallock,  in  a  plea- 
sant grave  day,  perfectly  calm  and  warm,  but 
without  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  then  the  sky  seem- 
ing to  thicken,  and  the  valley  to  grow  more  deso- 
late, and  evening  drawing  on,  I  returned  by  the 
way  I  came  to  Penrith. 

•  Oct.  2.  I  set  out  at  ten  for  Keswick,  by  the  road 
we  went  in  1767;  saw  Greystock  town  and  castle 
to  the  right,  which  lie  about  three  miles  firom  Uls- 
water  over  the  fells;  passed  through  Penradoch 
and  Threlcot  at  the  foot  of  Saddleback,  whose  fiir- 
rowed  sides  were  gilt  by  the  noon-day  sun,  whilst 
its  brow  appeared  of  a  sad  purple  firom  the  shadow 
of  the  clouds  as  they  sailed  slowly  by  it.  The 
broad  and  green  valley  of  Grardies  and  Lowside, 
with  a  swift  stream  glittering  among  the  cot-- 
tages  and  meadows,  lay  to  the  left,  and  the  much 
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finer  but  narrower  valley  of  St.  John's  opening  inta 
it :  Hill-top,  the  large  though  low  mansion  of  the 
Gaskarths,  now  a  farm-house,  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence among  woods,  under  a  steep  fell,  was  what 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous,  and  beside  it  a 
great  rock,  like  some  ancient  tower  nodding  to  its 
fall.  Passed  by  the  side  of  Skiddaw  and  its  cub 
called  Latter-rig ;  and  saw  from  an  eminence,  at 
two  miles  distance,  the  vale  of  Elysium  in  all  its 
verdure;  the  sun  then  playing  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  and  lighting  up  sdl  the  mountains  with 
its  lustre.  Dined  by  two  o'clock  at  the  Queen's 
Head,  and  then  straggled  out  alone  to  the  Parson- 
age, where  I  saw  the  sun  set  in  all  its  glory. 

Oct.  3.  A  heavenly  day ;  rose  at  seven  and 
walked  out  under  the  conduct  of  my  landlord  to 
Borrowdale ;  the  grass  was  covered  with  a  hoar- 
frost, which  soon  melted  and  exhaled  in  a  thin 
bluish  smoke;  crossed  the  meadows,  obliquely 
catching  a  diversity  of  views  among  the  hills  over 
the  lake  and  islands,  and  changing  prospect  at 
every  ten  paces.  Left  Cockshut  (which  we  for- 
merly moimted)  and  Castle-hill,  a  loftier  and  more 
rugged  hill  behind  me,  and  drew  near  the  foot  of 
Wallacrag,  whose  bare  and  rocky  brow  cut  per- 
pendicularly down  about  four  Jiundred  feet  (as  I 
guess,  though  the  people  called  it  much  more) 
awfully  overlooks  the  way.  Our  path  here  tends 
to  the  left,  and  the  ground  gently  rising  and  co- 
vered with  a  glade  of  scattering  trees  and  bushes 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  water,  opens  both  ways 
the  most  delicious  view  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld; 
opposite  are  the  thick  woods  of  Lord  Egremont 
and  Newland-valley,  with  green  and  smiling  fields 
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embosomed  in  the  dark  cliffs ;  to  the  left  the  jaws 
ef  Bonrowdale,  with  that  turbulent  chaos  of  moun- 
tain behind  mountain^  rolled  in  confusion ;  beneath 
you,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  the  shin- 
ing purity  of  the  lake  reflecting  rocks,  woods, 
fields,  and  inverted  tops  of  hills,  just  ruffled  by 
the  breeze,  enough  to  shew  it  is  sJive,  with  the 
white  buildings  of  Keswick,  Crosthwaite  Church, 
and  Skiddaw  for  a  back  ground  at  a  distance. 
Behind  you  the  magnificent  heights  of  Walla-crag : 
here  the  glass  played  its  part  divinely,  the  place  is 
called  Carf-close-reeds ;  and  I  chose  to  set  down 
these  barbarous  names,  that  any  body  may  inquire 
on  the  place,  and  easily  find  the  particular  station 
that  I  mean.  This  scene  continues  to  Barrow- 
gate  ;  and  a  little  farther,  passing  a  brook  called 
Barrow-beck,  we  entered  Borrowdale :  the  crags 
named  Lawdoor-banks  begin  now  to  impend  ter- 
ribly over  your  way,  and  more  terribly  when  you 
hear  that  three  years  since  an  immense  mass  of 
rock  tumbled  at  once  fi^om  the  brow  and  barred  all 
access  to  the  dale  (for  this  is  the  only  road)  till 
they  could  work  their  way  through  it.  Luckily  no 
one  was  passing  at  the  time  of  this  fall ;  but  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  far  into  the  lake,  lie 
dispersed  the  huge  fragments  of  this  ruin  in  all 
shapes  and  in  all  directions:  something  farther 
we  turned  aside  into  a  coppice,  ascending  a  little 
in  front  of  Lawdoor  water-fall;  the  height  ap- 
peared to  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  quantity 
of  water  not  great,  though  (these  three  days  ex- 
cepted) it  had  rained  daily  in  the  hills  for  near 
two  months  before ;  but  then  the  stream  was 
nobly  broken,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  foam* 
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ing  with  fury.  On  one  side  a  towering  crag  dial 
spired  up  to  equal,  if  not  overtop  the  neighbouring 
cliffs  (this  lay  all  in  shade  and  darkness) :  ou  the 
other  hand  a  rounder  broader  projecting  hill  shag- 
ged with  wood,  and  illuminated  by  the  sun,  which 
glanced  sideways  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  force  of  the  water  wearing  a  deep  chan- 
nel in  the  ground,  hurries  away  to  join  the  lake. 
We  descended  again  and  passed  the  stream  over 
a  rude  bridge.  Soon  after  we  came  under  Gow- 
dar-crag,  a  hill  more  formidable  to  the  eye,  and  to 
the  apprehension,  than  that  of  Lawdoor;  the  rocks 
at  top  deep-cloven  perpendicularly,  by  the  rains, 
hanging  loose  and  nodding  forwards,  seem  just 
starting  from  their  base  in  shivers.  The  whole  way 
down  and  the  road  on  both  sides  is  strewed  with 
piles  of  the  fragments  strangely  thrown  across 
each  other,  and  of  a  dreadful  bulk:  the  place 
reminds  me  of  those  passes  in  the  Alps,  where 
the  guides  tell  you  to  move  on  with  speed,  and 
say  nothing,  least  the  agitation  of  air  should  loos^ 
the  snows  above,  and  bring  down  a  mass  that 
would  overwhelm  a  caravan.  I  took  their  counsel 
here  and  hastened  on  in  silence. 

Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda^  e  passa  ! 

The  hills  here  are  clothed  all  up  their  steep 
sides  with  oak,  ash,  birch,  holly,  &c.  some  of  it 
has  been  cut  forty  years  ago,  some  within  these 
eight  years ;  yet  ail  is  sprung  again,  green,  flou- 
rishing, and  tall,  for  its  age,  in  a  place  where  no 
soil  appears  but  the  staring  rock,  and  where  a 
man  could  scarce  stand  upright :  here  we  met  a 
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civil  young  farmer  overseeing  his  reapers  (for  it  is 
now  oat  harvest)  who  conducted  us  to  a  neat 
white  house  in  the  village  of  Grange,  which  is 
built  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  valley ; 
round  it  the  mountains  form  an  awful  amphitheatre, 
and  through  it  obliquely  runs  the  Derwent  clear 
as  glass,  and  shewing  under  its  bridge  every  trout 
that  passes.  Beside  the  village  rises  a  round  emi- 
nence of  rock  covered  entirely  with  old  trees,  and 
over  that  more  proudly  towers  Castle-crag,  in- 
vested also  with  wood  on  its  sides,  and  bearing 
on  its  naked  top  some  traces  of  a  fort  said  to  be 
Roman.  By  the  side  of  this  hill,  which  almost 
blocks  up  the  way,  the  valley  turns  to  the  left, 
and  contracts  its  dimensions  till  there  is  hardly 
any  road  but  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river.  The 
wood  of  the  mountains  increases,  and  their  sum- 
mits grow  loftier  to  the  eye,  and  of  more  fantastic 
forms;  among  them  appear  Eagle's-clifF,  Doves- 
nest,  Whitedale-pike,  &c.  celebrated  names  in  the 
annals  of  Keswick.  The  dale  opens  about  four 
miles  higher  till  you  come  to  Sea-whaite  (where 
lies  the  way  mounting  the  hills  to  the  right  that 
leads  to  the  Wadd-mines) ;  all  farther  access  is 
here  barred  to  prying  mortals,  only  there  is  a 
little  path  winding  over  the  fells,  and  for  some 
weeks  in  the  year  passable  to  the  dalesmen ;  but 
the  mountains  know  well  that  these  innocent 
people  will  not  reveal  the  mysteries  of  their  an- 
cient kingdom,  "  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night:"  only  I  learned  that  this  dreadful  road, 
dividing  again,  leads  one  branch  to  Ravenglas, 
and  the  other  to  Hawkshead. 

For  me  I  .went  no  farther  than  the  farmer's 
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(better  than  four  miles  from  Keswick)  at  Grange ; 
his  mother  and  he  brought  us  butter  that  Siserah 
would  have  jumped  at,  though  not  in  a  lordly  dish, 
bowls  of  milk,  thin  oaten-cakes,  and  ale ;  and  we 
had  carried  a  cold  tongue  thither  with  us.  Our 
farmer  was  himself  the  man,  that  last  year  plun- 
dered the  eagle's  eyrie ;  all  the  dale  are  up  in 
arms  on  such  an  occasion,  for  they  lose  abundance 
of  lambs  yearly,  not  to  mention  hares,  partridges, 
grouse,  &c.  He  was  let  down  from  the  cliff  in 
ropes  to  the  shelf  of  the  rock  on  which  the  nest 
was  built,  the  people  above  shouting  and  hollow- 
ing to  fright  the  old  birds,  which  flew  screaming 
round,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  He  brought 
off  the  eaglet  (for  there  is  rarely  more  than  one) 
and  an  addle  egg.  The  nest  was  roundish^  and 
more  than  a  yard  over,  made  of  twigs  twisted  to- 
gether. Seldom  a  year  passes  but  they  take  the 
brood  or  eggs,  and  sometimes  they  shoot  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  parent ;  but  the  surviver  has 
always  found  a  mate  (probably  in  Ireland)  and 
they  breed  near  the  old  place.  By  his  descrip- 
tion I  learn,  that  this  species  is  the  Erne  the  vid- 
ture  Albicilla  of  Linneeus,  in  his  last  edition,  (but 
in  your's  Falco  Albicilla)  so  consult  him  and  Pen- 
nant about  it. 

We  returned  leisurely  home  the  way  we  came ; 
but  saw  a  new  landscape;  the  features  indeed 
were  the  same  in  part,  but  many  new  ones  were 
disclosed  by  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  tints  were 
entirely  changed :  take  notice  this  was  the  best, 
or  perhaps  the  only  day  for  going  up  Skiddaw, 
but  I  thought  it  better  employed ;  it  was  per- 
fectly serene,  and  hot  as  midsummer. 
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In  the  evening  I  walked  alone  down  to  the  lake 
by  the  side  of  Crow-park  after  sunset,  and  saw 
the  solemn  colouring  of  night  draw  on,  the  last 
gleam  of  sunshine  fading  away  on  the  hill-tops,  the 
deep  serene  of  the  waters,  and  the  long  shadows 
of  the  mountains  thrown  across  them,  till  they 
nearly  touched  the  hithermost  shore.  At  a  dis- 
tance were  heard  the  murmurs  of  many  water- 
fistlls,  not  audible  in  the  day-time ;  I  wished  for 
the  moon,  but  she  was  dark  to  me  and  silent, 

« 

Hid  in  her  vacant  irUerlunar  cave. 

Oct.  4.  I  walked  to  Crow-park,  now  a  rough 
pasture,  once  a  glade  of  ancient  oaks,  whose  large 
roots  still  remain  on  the  ground,  but  nothing  has 
spnmg  from  them.  If  one  single  tree  had  re- 
mained, this  would  have  been  an  unparalleled 
spot ;  and  Smith  judged  right,  when  he  took  his 
print  of  the  lake  from  hence,  for  it  is  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, not  too  high,  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
water,  and  commanding  it  from  end  to  end, 
looking  full  into  the  gorge  of  Borrowdale.  I 
prefer  it  even  to  Cockshut-hill  which  lies  beside 
it,  and  to  which  I  walked  in  the  afternoon :  it  is 
covered  with  young  trees  both  sown  and  planted, 
oak,  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  &c.  all  which  thrive  won- 
derfully. There  is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  and 
the  view  far  preferable  to  that  on  Castle-hill 
(which  you  remember)  because  this  is  lower  and 
nearer  to  the  lake :  for  I  find  all  points,  that  are 
much  elevated,  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  and 
make  its  parts,  which  are  not  large,  look  poor  and 
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diminutive.*  While  I  was  here  a  little  shower  fell, 
red  clouds  came  marching  up  the  hills  from  the 
east,  and  part  of  a  bright  rainbow  seemed  to  rise 
along  the  side  of  Castle-hill. 

From  hence  I  got  to  the  Parsonage  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  and  saw  in  my  glass  a  picture,  that^ 
if  I  could  transmit  to  you,  and  fix  it  in  all  the  soft- 
ness  of  its  living  colours,  would  fairly  sell  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  This  is  the  sweetest  scene  I 
can  yet  discover  in  point  of  pastoral  beauty ;  the 
rest  are  in  a  sublimer  style. 

Oct.  5.  I  walked  through  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields  to  the  Derwent,  and  crossing  it  went 
up  How-hill ;  it  looks  along  Bassingthwaite-water, 
and  sees  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  a  part  of  the  upper-lake,  with  a  fiill  view  of 
Skiddaw:  then  I  took  my  way  through  Porting- 
skall  village  to  the  Park,  a  hill  so  called,  covered 
entirely  with  wood ;  it  is  all  a  mass  of  crumbling 
slate.  Passed  round  its  foot  between  the  trees 
and  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  came  to  a  penin- 
sula that  juts  out  into  the  lake,  and  looks  along  it 
both  ways ;  in  front  rises  Walla-crag  and  Castle- 
hill,  the  town,  the  road  to  Penrith,  Skiddaw,  and 
Saddleback.  Returning,  met  a  brisk  and  cold 
north-eastern  blast  that  ruffled  all  the  sur&ce  of 

*  Tbe  jneturesque  point  is  always  tbas  low  in  all  prospects :  a  tnith,  wbich 
though  the  landscape  painter  knows,  he  cannot  always  obserre ;  smoe  IIm  pa- 
tron who  employs  him  to  take  a  Tiew  of  his  place,  usually  carries  him  to  some 
deration  for  that  purpose,  in  order,  I  suppose,  that  he  may  have  more  of  him 
for  his  money.  Yet  when  I  say  'this,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean  that  a 
drawing  should  be  made  from  the  lowest  point  possible ;  as  for  instance,  in  thb 
▼ery  view,  from  the  lake  itself,  for  then  a  foreground  would  be  wanting.  On 
this  account,  when  I  sailed  on  Derwentwater,  I  did  nOt  receive  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  superb  amphitheatre  of  mountains  around  me,  as  when,  like  Mr,  Qiaj« 
I  traversed  its  margin;  and  I  therefore  think  he  did  not  lose  much  bj  not 
taking  boat 
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the  lake,  and  made  it  rise  in  little  waves  that  broke 
at  the  foot  of  the  wood.  After  dinner  walked  up 
the  Penrith  road  two  miles,  or  more>  and  turning 
into  a  corn-field  to  the  right,  called  Castle-rig, 
saw  a  Druid  circle  of  large  stones,  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  biggest  not  eight 
feet  high,  but  most  of  them  still  erect :  they  are 
fifty  in  number.*  The  valley  of  St.  John's  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  the  summits  of  Catchidecam 
(called  by  Camden,  Casticand)  and  Helvellyn, 
said  to  be  as  high  as  Skiddaw,  and  to  rise  firom 
a  much  higher  base. 

Oct.  6.  Went  in  a  chaise  eight  miles  along  the 
east-side  of  Bassingthwaite-water  to  Ousebridge 
(pronounced  Ews-bridge) ;  the  road  in  some  part 
made  and  very  good,  the  rest  slippery  and  dan- 
gerous cart-road,  or  narrow  rugged  lanes,  but  no 
precipice ;  it  runs  directly  along  the  foot  of  Skid- 
daw  :  opposite  to  Widhope-brows,  clothed  to  the 
top  with  wood,  a  very  beautiful  view  opens  down 
to  the  lake,  which  is  narrower  and  longer  than 
that  of  Keswick,  less  broken  into  bays,  and  with- 
out islands. t  At  the  foot  of  it  a  few  paces  firom 
the  brink,  gently  sloping  upward,'  stands  Armath- 
wate  in  a  thick  grove  of  Scotch  firs,  commanding 
a  noble  view  directly  up  the  lake :  at  a  small  dis- 
tance behind  the  house  is  a  large  extent  of  wood, 
and  still  behind  this  a  ridge  of  cultivated  hills, 
on  which,  according  to  the  Keswick  proverb,  the 
sun  always  shines.     The  inhabitants  here,  on  the 

*  See  this  piece  of  antiquity  more  fully  described,  with  a  plate  annezed,  by 
Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Second  Tour  to  Scotland  in  177f,  p.  58. 

t  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Gray  omitted  to  mention  the  islandf 
on  Derwentwater;  one  of  which,  I  think  they  call  it  Vicars'  Island,  makes  • 
principal  object  in  the  Kene.    See  Smith's  View  of  Derwentwater. 

2  A  2 
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contrary,  call  the  vale  of  Derwentwater,  the  De- 
vits  Chamber-poty  and  pronounce  the  name  of 
Skiddaw'fell,  which  terminates  here,  with  a  sort  of  , 
terror  and  aversion.  Armathwate  house  is  a  mo- 
dem febrick,  not  large,  and  built  of  dark-red 
stone,  belonging  to  Mr.  Spedding,  whose  grand- 
father was  steward  to  old  Sir  James  Lowther,  and 
bought  this  estate  of  the  Himers.  The  sky  was 
overcast  and  the  wind  cool ;  so,  after  dining  at  a 
public-house,  which  stands  here  near  the  bridge, 
(that  crosses  the  Derwent  just  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake)  and  sauntering  a  little  by  the  wa- 
ter-side, I  came  home  again.  The  turnpike  is  fi- 
nished from  Cockermouth  hither,  five  miles,  and 
is  carrying  on  to  Penrith:  several  little  showers 
to-day.  A  man  came  in,  who  said  there  was  snow 
on  Cross-fell  this  morning. 

Oct.  7.  I  walked  in  the  morning  to  Crow-park, 
and  in  the  evening  up  Penrith  road.  The  clouds 
came  rolling  up  the  mountains  all  round  very  dark, 
yet  the  moon  shone  at  intervals.  It  was  too 
damp  to  go  towards  the  lake.  To-morrow  I  mean 
to  bid  ferewel  to  Keswick. 

Botany  might  be  studied  here  to  great  advan- 
tage at  another  season,  because  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  elevations,  all  lying  within  a 
small  compass.  I  observed  nothing  but  several 
curious  lichens,  and  plenty  of  gale  or  Dutch 
myrtle  perfuming  the  borders  of  the  lake.  This 
year  the  Wadd-mine  had  been  opened,  which  is 
done  once  in  five  years  ;  it  is  taken  out  in  lumps 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  and  will  undergo 
no  preparation  by  fire,  not  being  fusible ;  when  it 
is  pure,  soft,  blacky  and  close-grained,  it  is  worth 
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sometimes  thirty  shillings  a  pound.  There  are  no 
charr  ever  taken  in  these  lakes,  but  plenty  iu 
Butter-mere-water,  which  lies  a  little  way  north 
of  Borrowdale,  about  Martinmas,  which  are  pot- 
ted here.  They  sow  chiefly  oats  and  bigg  here, 
which  are  now  cutting  and  still  on  the  ground; 
the  rains  have  done  much  hurt :  yet  observe,  the 
soil  is  so  thin  and  light,  that  no  day  has  passed  in 
which  I  could  not  walk  out  with  ease,  and  you 
know  I  am  no  lover  of  dirt.  Fell  mutton  is  now 
in  season  for  about  six  weeks ;  it  grows  fat  on  the 
mountains,  and  nearly  resembles  venison.  Excel- 
lent pike  and  perch,  here  called  bass;  trout  is 
out  of  season ;  partridge  in  great  plenty. 

Oct.  8.  I  left  Keswick  and  took  the  Ambleside 
road  in  a  gloomy  morning ;  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  mounted  an  eminence  called  Castle- 
rigg,  and  the  sun  breaking  out,  discovered  the 
most  enchanting  view  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  whole 
valley  behind  me,  the  two  lakes,  the  river,  the 
mountains  all  in  their  glory ;  so  that  I  had  almost 
a  mind  to  have  gone  back  again.  The  road  in 
some  few  parts  is  not  completed,  yet  good  coun- 
try road,  through  sound  but  narrow  and  stony 
lanes,  very  safe  in  broad  day-light.  This  is  the 
case  about  Causeway-foot,  and  among  Naddle- 
fells  to  Lancwaite.  The  vale  you  go  in  has  little 
breadth;  the  mountains  are  vast  and  rocky,  the 
fields  little  and  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
making  hay,  and  see  not  the  sun  by  two  hours  in 
a  day  so  long  as  at  Keswick.  Came  to  the  foot 
of  Helvellyn,  along  which  runs  an  excellent  road, 
looking  down  from  a  little  height  on  Lee's-water, 
(called  also  Thirl-meer,  or  Wiborn-water)  and 
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soon  descending  on  its  margin.  The  lake  lookk 
black  from  its  depth,  and  from  the  gloom  of  the 
vast  crags  that  scowl  over  it,  though  really  clear 
as  glass ;  it  is  narrow,  and  about  tlu'ee  miles  long, 
resembling  a  river  in  its  course ;  little  shining  tor- 
rents hurry  down  the  rocks  to  join  it,  but  not  a 
bush  to  overshadow  them,  or  cover  their  march ; 
all  is  rock  and  loose  stones  up  to  the  very  brow, 
which  lies  so  near  your  way,  that  not  above  half 
the  height  of  Helvellyn  can  be  seen. 

Next  I  passed  by  the  little  chapel  of  Wibom, 
out  of  which  the  Sunday  congregation  were  then 
issuing  ;  soon  after  a  beck  near  Dunmeil-raise, 
when  I  entered  Westmoreland  a  second  time;  and 
now  began  to  see  Holm-crag,  distinguished  from 
its  rugged  neighbours,  not  so  much  by  its  height 
as  by  the  strange  broken  outlines  of  its  top,  like 
some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and  the  stones 
that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other  in  wild 
confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the  sweet- 
est landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate. 
The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here  into 
a  broad  basin  discovers  in  the  midst  Grasmere- 
water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays, 
with  bold  eminences ;  some  of  rock,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal,  and  vary  the  figure  of  the 
little  lake  they  command:  from  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and 
on  it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  churdi 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it :  hanging  inclosures,  corn- 
fields, and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with 
their  trees  and  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole 
space  from  the  edge  of  the  water :  and  just  oppo* 
site  to  you  is  a  large  farm-house  at  the  bottmn  of 
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a  steep  smooth  lawn^  embosomed  in  old  woods, 
which  climb  half-way  up  the  mountain's  side,  and 
discover  above  them  a  broken  line  of  crags  that 
crown  the  scene.  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring 
gentleman's  house,  or  garden- walls,  break  in  upon 
the  repose  of  this  little  unsuspected  paradise ;  but 
all  is  peace,  nisticity,  and  happy  poverty  in  its 
neatest,  most  becoming  attire. 

The  road  winds  here  over  Grasmere-hill,  whose 
rocks  soon  conceal  the  water  from  your  sight; 
yet  it  is  continued  along  behind  them,  and,  con- 
tracting itself  to  a  river,  communicates  with  Ri- 
dale-water,  another  small  lake,  but  of  inferior 
size  and  beauty :  it  seems  shallow  too,  for  large 
patches  of  reeds  appear  pretty  far  within  it.  Into 
this  vale  the  road  descends.  On  the  opposite 
banks  large  and  ancient  woods  mount  up  the 
hills ;  and  just  to  the  left  of  our  way  stands  Ri- 
dale-hall,  the  family-seat  of  Sir  Michael  Flem- 
ing, a  large  old-fashioned  fabrick,  surrounded 
with  wood.  Sir  Michael  is  now  on  his  travels, 
and  all  this  timber,  far  and  wide,  belongs  to  him. 
Near  the  house  rises  a  huge  crag,  called  Ridale- 
head,  which  is  said  to  command  a  full  view  of 
Wynander-mere,  and  I  doubt  it  not;  for  within 
a  mile  that  great  lake  is  visible,  even  from  the 
road  :  as  to  going  up  the  crag,  one  might  as  well 
go  up  Skiddaw. 

I  now  reached  Ambleside,  eighteen  miles  from 
Keswick,  meaning  to  lie  there;  but,  on  looking 
into  the  best  bed-chamber,  dark  and  damp  as  a 
cellar,  grew  delicate,  gave  up  Wynander-mere  in 
despair,  and  resolved  I  would  go  on  to  Kendal 
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directly,  fourteen  miles  farther.*  The  road  in 
general  fine  turnpike,  but  some  parts  (about  three 
miles  in  all)  not  made,  yet  without  danger. 

For  this  determination  I  was  unexpectedly  well 
rewarded:  for  the  afternoon  was  fine,  and  the 
road,  for  the  space  of  fiill  five  miles,  ran  along 
the  side  of  Wynander-mere,  with  delicious  views 
across  it,  and  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  at  most  a  mile  over, 
resembling  the  course  of  some  vast  and  mag^nifi- 
cent  river ;  but  no  flat  marshy  grounds,  no  osier- 
beds,  or  patches  of  scrubby  plantations  on  its 
banks:  at  the  head  two  vallies  open  among  the 
mountains ;  one,  that  by  which  we  came  down, 
the  other  Langsledale,  in  which  Wry-nose  and 
Hard-knot,  two  great  mountains,  rise  above  the 
rest :  from  thence  the  fells  visibly  sink,  and  soften 
along  its  sides ;  sometimes  they  run  into  it  (but 
with  a  gentle  declivity)  in  their  own  dark  and 
natural  complexion:  oftener  they  are  green  and 

*  By  not  staying  a  little  at  Ambleside,  Mr.  Gray  lost  the  sight  of  two  most 
magnificent  cascades;  the  one  not  above  half  a  mile  behind  the  inn,  the  other 
down  Ridale-crag,  where  Sir  Michael  Fleming  is  now  making  a  patb-waj  to 
the  top  of  it.  These,  when  I  saw  them,  were  in  full  torrent,  whereas  Lawdoor 
water-fall,  which  I  visited  in  the  evening  of  the  very  same  day,  was  almost 
without  a  stream.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  this  distinguished  feature  in  the  vale 
of  Keswick,  is,  like  most  northern  rivers,  only  in  high  beauty  during  bad  wea- 
ther. But  his  greatest  loss  was  in  not  seeing  a  small  water-fall  visible  onlj 
through  tlic  window  of  a  ruined  summer-house  in  Sir  Michael's  orchard.  Here 
Nature  has  performed  every  thing  in  little  that  she  usually  executes  on  her  largest 
scale ;  and,  on  that  account,  like  the  miniature  painter,  seems  to  hare  finished 
every  part  of  it  in  a  studied  manner ;  not  a  little  fragment  of  rock  thrown  into 
the  basin,  not  a  single  stem  of  brushwood  that  starts  from  its  craggy  sides,  but 
has  its  picturesque  meaning ;  and  the  little  central  stream  dashing  down  a  deft 
of  the  darkest-coloured  stone,  produces  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow  beautiful 
beyond  description.  This  little  theatrical  scene  might  be  painted  as  large  as 
the  original,  on  a  canvas  not  bigger  tlian  those  which  are  usually  dropped  in 
the  Opera-house. 
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cultivated,  with  farms  interspersed,  and  round 
eminences,  on  the  border  covered  with  trees: 
towards  the  south  it  seemed  to  break  into  larger 
bays,  with  several  islands  and  a  wider  extent  of 
cultivation.  The  way  rises  continually,  till  at  a 
place  called  Orrest-head  it  turns  south-east,  losing 
sight  of  the  water. 

Passed  by  Ing's-chapel  and  Stavely ;  but  I  can 
Bay  no  farther,  for  the  dusk  of  evening  coming  on, 
I  entered  Kendal  almost  in  the  dark,  and  could 
distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on  a  hill, 
and  tenter-grounds  spread  far  and  wide  round 
the  town,  which  I  mistook  for  houses.  My  inn 
promised  sadly,  having  two  wooden  galleries,  like 
Scotland,  in  front  of  it :  it  was  indeed  an  old  ill- 
contrived  house,  but  kept  by  civil  sensible  peo- 
ple ;  so  I  stayed  two  nights  with  them,  and  fared 
and  slept  very  comfortably. 

Oct.  9.  The  air  mild  as  summer,  all  com  off  the 
ground,  and  the  sky-larks  singing  aloud  (by  the 
way,  I  saw  not  one  at  Keswick,  perhaps,  because 
the  place  abounds  in  birds  of  prey).  I  went  up 
the  castle-hill ;  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
nearly  parallel  streets,  almost  a  mile  long ;  except 
these,  all  the  other  houses  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing  a  country-dance,  and  were  out: 
there  they  stand  back  to  back,  corner  to  comer, 
some  up  hiU,  some  down,  without  intent  or 
meaning.  Along  by  their  side  runs  a  fine  brisk 
stream,  over  which  are  three  stone  bridges ;  the 
buildings  (a  few  comfortable  houses  excepted)  %xe 
mean,  of  stone,  and  covered  with  a  bad  rough  cast. 
Near  the  end  of  the  town  stands  a  handsome  house 
of  Col.  Wilson's,  and  adjoining  to  it  the  church. 
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a'  very  large  gothic  fabrick,  with  a  square  tower : 
it  has  no  particular  ornaments  but  double  isles,  and 
at  the  east-end  four  chapels  or  choirs :  one  of  the 
Parrs,  another  of  the  Stricklands ;  the  third  is  the 
proper  choir  of  the  church,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Bellinghams,  a  family  now  extinct.  There  is  an 
altar- tomb  of  one  of  them  dated  1577,  with  a  flat 
brass,  arms  and  quarterings ;  and  in  the  window 
their  arms  alone,  arg.  a  hunting-horn,  sab.  strung 
gules.  In  the  Stricklands'  chapel  several  modem 
monuments,  and  another  old  altar-tomb,  not  be* 
longing  to  the  family:  on  the  side  of  it  a  fess 
dancetty  between  ten  billets,  Deincourt.  In  the 
Parrs'  chapel  is  a  third  altar-tomb  in  the  comer, 
no  figure  or  inscription,  but  on  the  side,  cut  in 
stone,  an  escutcheon  of  Roos  of  Kendal,  (three 
water-budgets)  quartering  Parr  (two  bars  in  a 
bordure  engrailed);  2dly,  an  escutcheon,  vaire, 
a  fess  for  Marmion;  3dly,  an  escutcheon,  three 
chevronels  braced,  and  a  chief  (which  I  take  for 
Fitzhugh):  at  the  foot  is  an  escutcheon,  sur- 
rounded with  the  garter,  bearing  Roos  and  Parr 
quarterly,  quartering  the  other  two  before-men- 
tioned. I  have  no  books  to  look  in,  therefore 
cannot  say  whether  this  is  the  Lord  Parr  of  Ken- 
dal, Queen  Catharine's  father,  or  her  brother  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton :  perhaps  it  is  a  ceno- 
taph for  the  latter  who  was  buried  at  Warwick  in 
.1571.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  seated  on  a 
fine  hill  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  the 
town:  almost  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  walls 
remains,  with  four  towers,  two  square  and  two 
round,  but  their  upper  part  and  embattlements 
are  demolished :  it  is  of  rough  stone  and  cement, 
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without  ornament  or  arms,  round,  enclosing  a 
court  of  like  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat; 
nor  ever  could  it  have  been  larger  than  it  is,  for 
there  are  no  traces  of  outworks.  There  is  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  river,  with  a  fertile  open 
valley  through  which  it  winds. 

After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrop  turn- 
pike, four  miles,  to  see  the  falls,  or  force,  of  the 
river  Kent ;  came  to  Sizergh,  (pronounced  Siser) 
and  turned  down  a  lane  to  the  left.  This  seat  of 
the  Stricklands,  an  old  catholic  family,  is  an  an- 
cient hall-house,  with  a  very  large  tower  embat- 
tled ;  the  rest  of  the  buildings  added  to  it  are  of 
later  date,  but  all  is  white,  and  seen  to  advan- 
tage on  a  back  ground  of  old  trees;  there  is  a 
small  park  also  well  wooded.  Opposite  to  this, 
turning  to  the  left,  I  soon  came  to  the  river;  it 
works  its  way  in  a  narrow  and  deep  rocky  chan- 
nel overhung  with  trees.  The  calmness  and 
brightness  of  the  evening,  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
and  the  thumping  of  huge  hammers  at  an  iron- 
forge  not  far  distant,  made  it  a  singular  walk: 
but  as  to  the  falls  (for  there  are  two)  they  are  not 
four  feet  high.  I  went  on,  down  to  the  forge, 
and  saw  the  demons  at  work  by  the  light  of  their 
own  fires :  the  iron  is  brought  in  pigs  to  Milthrop 
by  sea  from  Scotland,  &c.  and  is  here  beat  into 
bars  and  plates.  Two  miles  further,  at  Levens, 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  Suffolk,  where  he  sometimes 
passes  the  summer:  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
his  late  Countess ;  but  this  I  did  not  see. 

Oct.  10.  I  proceeded  by  Burton  to  Lancaster, 
twenty-two  miles;  very  good  country,  well  en- 
closed and  wooded,  with  some  common  inter- 
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spersed.  Passed  at  the  foot  of  Farlton-knot,  a 
high  fell  four  miles  north  of  Lancaster ;  on  a  ris- 
ing ground  called  Boulton  (pronounced  Bouton) 
we  had  a  full  view  of  Cartmell-sands^  with  here 
and  there  a  passenger  riding  over  them  (it  being 
low  water);  the  points  of  Fumess  shooting  &r 
into  the  sea,  and  lofty  mountains,  partly  covered 
with  clouds,  extending  north  of  them.  Lancaster 
also  appeared  very  conspicuous  and  fine ;  for  its 
most  distinguished  features,  the  castle  and  church, 
moimted  on  a  green  eminence,  were  all  that  could 
be  seen.  Woe  is  me !  when  I  got  thither,  it  was 
the  second  day  of  their  fair ;  the  inn,  in  the  prin- 
cipal street,  was  a  great  old  gloomy  house  fUU  of 
people ;  but  I  found  tolerable  quarters,  and  even 
slept  two  nights  in  peace. 

In  a  fine  afternoon  I  ascended  the  castle-hill; 
it  takes  up  the  higher  top  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands,  and  is  irregularly  round,  encom- 
passed with  a  deep  moat :  in  front,  towards  the 
town,  is  a  magnificent  gothic  gateway,  lofty  and 
huge ;  the  overhanging  battlements  are  supported 
by  a  triple  range  of  corbels,  the  intervals  pierced 
through,  and  shewing  the  day  from  above.  On 
its  top  rise  light  watch-towers  of  small  height. 
It  opens  below  with  a  grand  pointed  arch ;  over 
this  is  a  wrought  tabernacle,  doubtless  once  con- 
taining its  founder's  figure ;  on  one  side  a  shield 
of  France  semi-quartered  with  England;  on  the 
other  the  same,  with  a  label,  ermine,  for  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  This  opens  to  a  court 
within,  which  I  did  not  much  care  to  enter,  being 
the  county-gaol,  and  full  of  prisoners,  both  cri- 
minals and  debtors.    From  this  gateway  the  walls 
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continue  and  join  it  to  a  vast  square  tower  of 
great  height,  the  lower  part  at  least  of  remote 
antiquity;  for  it  has  small  round-headed  lights 
with  plain  short  piUars  on  each  side  of  them: 
there  is  a  third  tower,  also  square  and  of  less  di- 
mensions. This  is  all  the  castle.  Near  it,  and  but 
little  lower,  stands  the  church,  a  large  and  plain 
gothic  fabrick ;  the  high  square  tower  at  the  west- 
end  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  nearly  in 
the  same  style ;  there  are  no  ornaments  of  arms, 
&c.  any  where  to  be  seen ;  within,  it  is  lightsome 
and  spacious,  but  not  one  monument  of  anti- 
quity, or  piece  of  painted  glass  is  left.  From 
the  church-yard  there  is  an  extensive  sea-view, 
(for  now  the  tide  had  almost  covered  the  sands, 
and  filled  the  river)  and  besides  the  greatest  part 
of  Fumess,  I  could  distinguish  Peel-castle  on  the 
isle  of  Fowdrey,  which  lies  off  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  town  is  built  on  the  slope,'  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  more  than  twice  the 
bigness  of  Aukland,  with  many  neat  buildings  of 
white  stone,  but  a  little  disorderly  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  ad  Jibituniy  like  Kendal :  many  also  ex- 
tend below  on  the  quays  by  the  river-side,  where 
a  number  of  ships  were  moored,  some  of  them 
three-masted  vessels  decked  out  with  their  colours 
in  honour  of  the  fair.  Here  4s  a  good  bridge  of  four 
arches  over  the  Lune,  that  runs,  when  the  tide  is 
out,  in  two  streams  divided  by  a  bed  of  gravel, 
which  is  not  covered  but  in  spring-tides ;  below 
the  town  it  widens  to  near  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames  at  London,  and  meets  the  sea  at  five  or 
six  miles  distance  to  south-west. 

Oct.  1 1 .  I  crossed  the  river  and  walked  over  a 
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peninsula,  three  miles,  to  the  village  of  Pooton, 
which  stands  on  the  beach.  An  old  fishennan 
mending  his  nets  (while  I  inquired  about  the 
danger  of  passing  those  sands)  told  me,  in  his 
dialect,  a  moving  story;  how  a  brother  of  the 
trade,  a  cockier,  as  he  styled  him,  driving  a  little 
cart  with  two  daughters  (women  grown)  in  it, 
and  his  wife  on  horseback  following,  set  out  one 
day  to  pass  the  seven-mile  sands,  as  they  had 
firequenlly  been  used  to  do;  (for  nobody  in  the 
village  knew  them  better  than  the  old  man  did) 
when  they  were  about  half-way  over,  a  thick  fog 
rose,  and  as  they  advanced  they  found  the  water 
much  deeper  than  they  expected:  the  old  man 
was  puzzled;  he  stopped,  and  said  he  would 
go  a  little  way  to  find  some  mark  he  was  ac- 
quainted with :  they  staid  a  while  for  him ;  but 
in  vain :  they  called  aloud,  but  no  reply :  at  last 
the  young  women  pressed  their  mother  to  think 
where  they  were,  and  go  on :  she  would  not  leave 
the  place;  she  wandered  about  forlorn  and  amazed; 
she  would  not  quit  her  horse  and  get  into  the  cart 
with  them:  they  determined,  after  much  time 
wasted,  to  turn  back,  and  give  themsdves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  their  horses.  The  old  woman  was 
soon  washed  off,  and  perished;  the  poor  girls 
clung  close  to  their  cart,  and  the  horse,  some- 
times wading  and  sometimes  swimming,  brought 
them  back  to  land  alive,  but  senseless  with  terror 
and  distress,  and  unable  for  many  days  to  g^ve 
anv  account  of  themselves.  The  bodies  of  their 
parents  were  found  next  ebb ;  that  of  the  father 
a  very  few  paces  distant  from  the  spot  where  ha 
had  left  them. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  wandered  about  the  town, 
and  by  the  quay,  till  it  grew  dark. . 

Oct.  12.  I  set  out  for  Settle  by  a  fine  turnpike- 
road,  twenty-nine  miles,  through  a  rich  and  beau- 
tifiil  enclosed  country,  diversified  with  frequent 
villages  and  churches,  very  unequal  ground ;  and 
on  the  left  the  river  Lune  winding  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, its  hanging  banks  clothed  with  fine  woods, 
through  which  you  catch  long  reaches  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  the  road  winds  about  at  a  considerable 
height  above  it.  In  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  way,  I  passed  the  park  belonging  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Clifford,  a  catholic.  The  grounds  between 
him  and  the  river  are  indeed  charming;*  the 
house  is  ordinary,  and  the  park  nothing  but  a 
rocky  fell  scattered  over  with  ancient  hawthorns. 
Next  I  came  to  Hornby,  a  little  town  on  the 
river  Wanning,  over  which  a  handsome  bridge  is 
now  building;  the  castle,  in  a  lordly  situation, 
attracted  me,  so  I  walked  up  the  hill  to  it :  first 
presents  itself  a  large  white  ordinary  sashed  gen- 
tleman's house,  and  behind  it  rises  the  ancient 
Keep,  built  by  Edward  Stanley,  Lord  Monteagle. 
He  died  about  1529,  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time.  It  is  now  only  a  shell,  the  rafters  are  laid 
within  it  as  for  flooring.  I  went  up  a  winding 
stone  stair-case  in  one  corner  to  the  leads,  and 

*  Thb  scene  opem  just  three  miles  from  Lancaster,  on  what  is  called  the 
Queen's  Road.  To  see  the  view  in  perfection,  you  must  go  into  a  field  on  the 
left  Here  Ingleborough,  behind  a  variety  of  lesser  mountains,  makes  the  back- 
ground of  the  prospect :  on  each  hand  of  the  middle  distance,  rise  two  sloping 
hills;  the  left  clothed  with  thick  woods,  the  right  with  variegated  rock  and 
herbage :  between  them,  in  the  richest  of  vallies,  the  Lune  serpentLees  for  many 
a  mile,  and  comes  forth  ample  and  clear,  through  a  well-wooded  and  richly  pas- 
tured fore-ground.  Every  feature,  which  constitutes  a  perfect  landscape  of  the 
extensive  sort,  is  here  not  only  boldly  marked,  but  also  in  its  best  position. 
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at  the  angle  is  a  single  hexagon  watch-tower, 
rising  some  feet  higher,  fitted  up  in  the  taste 
of  a  modem  summer-house,  with  sash-windows 
in  gilt  frames,  a  stucco  cupola,  and  on  the  top 
a  vast  gilt  eagle,  built  by  Mr.  Charteris,  the 
present  possessor.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemys,  brother  to  the  Lord  Elcho,  and 
grandson  to  Colonel  Charteris,  whose  name  he 
bears. 

From  the  leads  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  country  round,  and  much  wood  near  the 
castle.  Ingleborough,  which  I  had  seen  before 
distinctly  at  Lancaster  to  north-east,  was  now 
completely  wrapped  in  clouds,  all  but  its  sum- 
mit ;  which  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  a 
long  black  cloud  too,  fraught  with  an  approaching 
storm.  Now  our  road  begun  gradually  to  mount 
towards  the  Appennine,  the  trees  growing  less 
and  thinner  of  leaves,  till  we  came  to  Ingleton, 
eighteen  miles:  it  is  a  pretty  village,  situated 
very  high,  and  yet  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  that 
huge  monster  of  nature,  Ingleborough :  two  tor- 
rents cross  it,  with  great  stones  rolled  along  their 
beds  instead  of  water ;  and  over  them  are  flung 
two  handsome  arches.  The  nipping  air,  thou^c 
the  afternoon  was  growing  very  bright,  now 
taught  us  we  were  in  Craven,  the  road  was  all 
up  and  down,  though  no  where  very  steep;  to 
the  left  were  mountain-tops,  to  the  right  a  wide 
valley,  all  enclosed  ground,  and  beyond  it  high 
hills  again.  In  approaching  Settle,  the  crags  on 
the  left  drew  nearer  to  our  way,  till  we  descended 
Brunton-brow  into  a  cheerful  valley  (though  thin 
of  trees)  to  Giggleswick,  a  village  with  a  small 
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piece  of  water  by  its  side,  covered  over  with 
coots;  near  it  a  church,  which  belongs  also  to 
Settle;  and  half  a  mile  farther,  having  passed 
the  Ribble  over  a  bridge,  I  arrived  there ;  it  is  a 
small  markA-town  standing  directly  under  a  rocky 
fell ;  there  are  not  in  it  above  a  dozen  good-look- 
ing houses,  the  rest  are  old  and  low,  with  little 
wooden  porticos,  in  front.  My  inn  pleased  me 
much,  (though  small)  for  the  neatness  and  civility 
of  the  good  woman  that  kept  it ;  so  I  lay  there 
two  nights,  and  went, 

Oct.  13.  To  visit  Gordale-scar,  which  lay  six 
miles  from  Settle;  but  that  way  was  directly 
over  a  fell,  and  as  the  weather  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  I  went  round  in  a  chaise,  the  only 
way  one  could  get  near  it  in  a  carriage,  which 
made  it  full  thirteen  miles,  half  of  it  such  a  road ! 
but  I  got  safe  over  it,  so  there's  an  end,  and  came 
to  Malham,  (pronounced  Maum)  a  village  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  seated  in  a  wild  and 
dreary  valley.  From  thence  I  was  to  walk  a 
mile  over  very  rough  ground,  a  torrent  rattling 
along  on  the  left  hand;  on  the  cliffs  above  hung 
a  few  goats ;  one  of  them  danced  and  scratched 
an  ear  with  its  hind  foot  in  a  place  where  I  would 
not  have  stood  stock-still 

For  all  beneath  the  moon. 

As  I  advanced,  the  crags  seemed  to  close  in, 
but  discovered  a  narrow  entrance  turning  to  the 
left  between  them:  I  followed  my  guide  a  few 
paces,  and  the  hiUs  opened  again  into  no  large 
space;  and  then  all  farther  way  is  barred  by  a 
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stream  that,  at  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet, 
gushes  from  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  spreading  in 
large  sheets  over  its  broken  front/  dashes  from 
steep  to  steep,  and  then  rattles  away  in  a  torrent 
down  the  valley :  the  rock  on  the  left  rises  per- 
pendicular, with  stubbed  yew-trees  and  shrubs 
staring  from  its  side,  to  the  height  of  at  least 
three  hundred  feet ;  but  these  are  not  the  thing : 
it  is  the  rock  to  the  right,  under  which  you  stand 
to  see  the  fall,  that  forms  the  principal  horror  of 
the  place.  From  its  very  base  it  beg^ins  to  slope 
forwards  over  you  in  one  block  or  solid  mass 
without  any  crevice  in  its  surface,  and  oversha- 
dows half  the  area  below  with  its  dreadful  ca- 
nopy :  when  I  stood  at  (I  believe)  four  yards  dis- 
tance from  its  foot,  the  drops,  which  perpetually 
distil  from  its  brow,  fell  on  my  head ;  and  in  one 
part  of  its  top,  more  exposed  to  the  weather, 
there  are  loose  stones  that  hang  in  air,  and 
threaten  visibly  some  idle  spectator  with  instant 
destruction:  it  is  safer  to  shelter  yourself  close 
to  its  bottom,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  that 
enormous  mass,  which  nothing  but  an  earthquake 
can  stir.  The  gloomy  uncomfortable  day  well 
suited  the  savage  aspect  of  the  place,  and  made 
it  still  more  formidable :  I  staid  there,  not  with- 
out shuddering,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thought 
my  trouble  richly  paid;  for  the  impression  will 
last  for  life.  At  the  ale-house  where  I  dined 
in  Malham,  Vivares,  the  landscape-painter,  had 
lodged  for  a  week  or  more;  Smith  and  Bellers 
had  also  been  there,  and  two  prints  of  Gordale 
have  been  engraved  by  them. 
Oct.  14.  Leaving  my  comfortaUe  inn,  to  which 
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I  had  returned  from  Gordale,  I  set  out  for  Skipton^ 
sixteen  miles.  From  several  parts  of  the  road, 
and  in  many  places  about  Settle,  I  saw  at  once 
the  three  famous  hiUs  of  this  country.  Ingle- 
borough,  Penigent,  and  Pendle;  the  first  is  es- 
teemed the  highest,  and  their  features  not  to  be 
described,  but  by  the  pencil.* 

Craven,  after  all,  is  an  unpleasing  country  whea 
seen  from  a  height ;  its  valleys  are  chiefly  wide, 
and  either  marshy  or  inclosed  pasture,  with  a  few 
trees.  Numbers  of  black  cattle  are  fatted  here, 
bqth  of  the  Scotch  breed,  and  a  larger  sort  of 

*  Without  the  pencil  nothing  indeed  it  to  be  described  with  preciuon ;  and 
even  that  pencil  ought  to  be  in  the  Tcry  hand  of  the  writer,  readj  to  supply 
with  outlines  every  thing  that  his  pen  cannot  express  by  words.  As  far  as  lan- 
guage can  describe,  Mr.  Gray  has,  I  think,  pushed  its  powers :  for  rejecting,  as 
1  before  hinted,  every  general  unmeaning  and  hyperbolical  phraae,  he  has  se« 
lected  (both  in  this  journal,  and  on  other  similar  occasions)  the  plainest,  sim- 
plest, and  most  direct  terms :  yet  notwithstanding  his  judicious  care,  in  the  use 
of  these,  1  must  own  I  feel  them  defective.  They  present  me,  it  is  true,  with  A 
picture  of  the  same  species,  but  not  with  the  identical  picture :  my  imagination 
receives  clear  and  distinct,  but  not  true  and  exact  images.  It  may  be  asked 
then,  why  am  I  entertained  by  well-written  descriptions  ?  1  answer,  because  they 
amuse  when  they  do  not  inform  me ;  and  because,  after  I  have  seen  the  placet 
described,  they  serve  to  recal  to  my  memory  the  original  scene,  almost  as  well 
as  the  truest  drawing  or  picture.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  mind  is  flattered  by 
thinking  it  has  acquired  some  conception  of  the  place,  and  rests  contented  in 
an  innocent  error,  which  nothing  but  ocular  proof  can  detect,  and  which,  when 
detected,  does  not  diminish  the  pleasure  I  had  before  received,  but  augments  it 
by  super-adding  the  charms  of  comparison  and  versification ;  and  herein  I  would 
place  the  real  and  only  merit  of  verbal  prose  description.  To  speak  of  poetical, 
would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  this  note.  I  cannot, 
liowever,  help  adding,  that  I  have  seen  one  piece  of  verbal  description  which 
completely  satisfies  me,  because  it  is  throughout  assisted  by  masterly  delinea- 
tion. It  is  composed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  Cheam,  in  Surry ',  and  con- 
tains, amongst  other  places,  an  account  of  the  very  scenes  which,  in  this  tour, 
our  Author  visited.  This  gentleman,  possessing  the  conjoined  talent  of  a  writer 
and  a  designer,  has  emplgyed  them  in  this  manuscript  to  every  purpose  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  in  the  description  of  which  a  correct  eye,  a  practised  pencil, 
and  an  eloquent  pen  could  assist  him.  He  has,  consequently,  produced  a  work 
untfu*  in  its  kind.  But  I  have  sud  it  b  in  manuscript,  and,  I  am  afraid,  likely 
to  continue  so ;  for  would  his  modesty  permit  him  to  print  it,  the  great  expense 
of  plates  woold  make  its  publication  almost  impracticable. 

2  B  2 
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oxen  with  great  homs.    There  is  little  cultivated 
ground,  except  a  few  oats. 

Skipton,  to  which  I  went  through  Long-Preston 
and  Gargrave,  is  a  pretty  large  market-town,  in 
a  valley,  with  one  very  broad  street  gently  slop- 
ing downwards  from  the  castle,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  it.    This  is  one  of  our  good  Countess's 
building,*  but  on  old  foundations ;  it  is  not  very 
large,   but  of  a  handsome  antique  appearance, 
with  round  towers,   a  grand  gateway,   bridge, 
and  moat,  surrounded  by  many  old  trees.     It  is 
in  good  repair,  and  kept  up  as  a  habitation  of  the 
Earl  of  Thanet,  though  he  rarely  comes  thither : 
what  with  the  fleet,  and  a  foolish  dispute  about 
chaises,  that  delayed  me,  I  did  not  see  the  inside 
of  it,  but  went  on,  fifteen  miles,  to  Otley ;  first 
up  Shode-bank,  the  steepest  hill  I  ever  saw  a  road 
carried  over  in  England,  for  it  mounts  in  a  straight 
line  (without  any  other  repose  for  the  horses 
than  by  placing  stones  every  now  and  then  be- 
hind the  wheels)  for  a  fiiU  mile ;  then  the  road 
goes  on  a  level  along  the  brow  of  this  high  hill 
over  Rumbald-moor,  till  it  gently  descends  into 
Wharldale,  so  they  call  the  vale  of  the  Wharf, 
and  a  beautiful  vale  it  is,  well-wooded,  well-cul- 
tivated, well-inhabited,  but  with  high  crags  at  a 
distance,  that  border  the  green  country  on  either 
hand ;  through  the  midst  of  it,  deep,  clear,  full 
to  the  brink,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  breadth, 
runs  in  long  windings  the  river.     How  it  comes 
to  pass  that  it  should  be  so  fine  and  copious  a 
stream  here,  and  at  Tadcaster  (so  much  lower) 

*  Anne  Countess  of  PeiDl>rokc  and  Montgomery. 
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should  have  nothing  but  a  wide  stony  channel 
without  water,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  passed 
through  Long-Addingham,  Ilkeley  (pronounced 
Eecly)  distinguished  by  a  lofty  brow  of  loose 
rocks  to  the  right;  Burley,  a  neat  and  pretty 
village,  among  trees ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  lay  Middleton  Lodge,  belonging  to  a  catho- 
lic gentleman  of  that  name ;  Weston,  a  venerable 
stone  fabrick,  with  large  offices,  of  Mr.  Vavasour, 
the  meadows  in  front  gently  descending  to  the 
water,  and  behind  a  great  and  shady  wood ;  Fam- 
ley  (Mr.  Fawkes's)  a  place  like  the  last,  but  larger, 
and  rising  higher  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Otley 
is  a  large  airy  town,  with  clean  but  low  rustic 
buildings,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Wharf;  I  went 
into  its  spacious  gothic  church,  which  has  been 
new-roofed,  with  a  flat  stucco-ceiling ;  in  a  comer 
of  it  is  the  monument  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  Helen  Aske,  his  lady,  descended  from  the 
Clifibrds  and  Latimers,  as  her  epitaph  says ;  the 
figures,  not  ill-cut  (particularly  his  in  armour,  but 
bare-headed)  lie  on  the  tomb.  I  take  them  to  be 
the  parents  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 


LETTER  V. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

April  18, 1770. 

I  HAVE  utterly  forgot  where  my  journal 
left  off,  but  I  think  it  was  after  the  account  of 
Gordale,  near  Settle ;  if  so,  there  was  little  more 
worth  your  notice:    the  principal  things  were 
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Wlttrldale,  in  the  way  from  Skipton  to  Odej, 
and  KiriutaD  Abber,  three  miks  bom  Leeds 
*  *  *  *t.  Kirk5tan  is  m  noble  ruin  in  die  semi- 
sazon  style  of  building,  as  old  as  King  Stephen, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  1152.  The  whole 
church  is  still  standing,  the  roof  excepted,  seated 
in  a  delicious  quiet  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Aire,  and  preserved  with  religious  reverence 
by  the  Duke  of  Montagu.  Adjoining  to  the 
church,  between  that  and  the  river,  are  variety  of 
chapels  and  remnants  of  the  abbey,  shattered  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded  by 
many  a  sturdy  tree,  whose  twisted  roots  break 
through  the  fret  of  the  vaulting,  and  hang  stream- 
ing from,  the  roofs.  The  gloom  of  these  ancient 
cells,  the  shade  and  verdure  of  the  landscape,  the 
glittering  and  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  lofty 
towers  and  long  perspectives  of  the  church,  in 
the  midst  of  a  clear  bright  day,  detained  me  for 
many  hours  ;  and  were  the  truest  objects  for  my 
glass  I  have  met  with  any  where.  As  I  lay  at  that 
smoky,  ugly,  busy  town  of  Leeds,  I  dropped  all 
further  thoughts  of  my  journal ;  and  after  passing 
two  days  at  Mason's  (though  he  was  absent)  pur- 
sued my  way  by  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Harbo- 
rough,  Kettering,  Thrapston,  and  Huntingdon  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  arrived  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, having  met  with  no  rain  to  signify  till  this 
last  day  of  my  journey.    There's  luck  for  you ! 

I  do  think  of  seeing  Wales  this  summer,  hav- 
ing never  found  my  spirits  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  feeling  that  motion  and  change  of  the 

t  Here  ■  paragraph,  describing  Wbarldalc  in  the  foregoing  joomal, 
pealed. 
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scene  is  absolutely  necessary  to  me ;  I  will  make 
Aston  in  my  way  to  Chester,  and  shall  rejoice  to 
meet  you  there  the  last  week  in  May.  Mason 
writes  me  word  that  he  wishes  it ;  and  though  his 
old  house  is  down,  and  his  new  one  not  up,  pro- 
poses to  receive  us  like  princes  in  grain. 


LETTER  VI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  NICHOLLS.» 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  Southampton ; 
and  as  I  would  wish  to  treat  every  body,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good  breed- 
ing, have,  against- my  inclination,  waited  till  now 
before  I  answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  res- 
pect, and  an  ingenuous  diffidence  of  my  own  abi- 
lities. If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excuse,  ac- 
cept it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is 
always  my  principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much 
improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed 
in  it,  as  the  common  people  do :  no !  I  only  walked 
by  it  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably mild,  even  in  October  and  November;  no 
snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty 
years  past;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the  ground 
against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom  in 
every  window:  the  town,  clean  and  well-built, 
surrounded  by  its  old  stone  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  pe- 

*  Thb  letter  was  written  the  19th  of  Noirember,  1764 ;  but  as  it  delineates 
another  abbey,  in  a  diffeicnt  mannef,  it  seems  to  make  do  improper  companion 
to  that  which  precedes  it 
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ninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it 
joins  the  British  Channel ;  it  is  skirted  on  either 
side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the 
high  lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but 
distinctly  seen  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (con- 
cealed from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Net- 
teley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater 
houses  of  religion,  but  the  abbot  is  content  with 
his  situation.  See  there,  at  the  top  of  that  hang- 
ing meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old  tribes 
that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking 
slowly  (good  man  !)  and  bidding  his  beads  for  the 
souls  of  his  benefactors,  interred  in  that  venerable 
pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it  (the  mea- 
dow still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that 
mask  the  building,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too 
garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy  eye ;  only  on  either 
hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the  blue  glittering 
sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself 
to  drive  the  tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that 
distraction  in  his  way  ?  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young  fellow, 
told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a 
night  at  the  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen 
near  it)  though  there  was  a  power  of  money  hid 
there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wilton, 
and  Stonehenge :  but  of  these  things  I  say  no  more^ 
they  will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S.  I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
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you  one  principal  event  of  my  history ;  which 
was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out 
one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  le- 
vee. I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open 
gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  ano- 
ther in  great  smoky  wreathes,  and  the  tide  (as  it 
flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands)  first  whitening, 
then  slightly  tinged  with  gold  and  blue ;  and  sdl 
at  once  a  little  line  of  insufferable  brightness  that 
(before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown 
to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glori- 
ous to  be  distinctly  seen.*  It  is  very  odd  it  makes 
no  figure  on  paper;  yet  I  shall  remember  it  as 
long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure. 
I  wonder  whether  any  body  ever  saw  it  before ; 
I  hardly  believe  it. 


LETTER  VII. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  BEATTIE. 

Pembrokc'KaU,  Jufy  2,  1770. 

I  R£joic£  to  hear  that  you  are  restored  to 
better  state  of  health,  to  your  books,  and  to  your 

*  This  puts  me  in  miDd  of  ■  similar  descriptioii  written  hj  Dr.  Jeremy  Taj- 
lor,  which  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  reader,  who  will  find  by  it 
that  the  old  divine  had  occasionally  as  much  power  of  description  as  even  our 
modem  Poet  **  As  when  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness ;  gives  light  to  the  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins ;  and  by  and  by 
Iplds  the  fringes  of  a  clond,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  billf,  thrusting  out  his 
golden  horns  *  *  * ;  and  still  (while  a  man  tells  the  story)  the  ton  gets  up  higher 
till  he  shews  a  (air  face  and  a  full  light^^J.  Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  p.  17. 
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muse  once  again.    That  forced  dissipation  and 
exercise  we  are  obliged  to  fly  to  as  a  remedy, 
when  this  frail  machine  goes  wrong,  is  often  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  distemper  we  would  cure; 
yet  I  too  have  been  constrained  of  late  to  pursue 
a  like  regimen,  on  account  of  certain  pains  in  the 
head,  (a  sensation  unknown  to  me  before)  and  of 
great  dejection  of  spirits.     This,  Sir,  is  the  only 
excuse  I  have  to  make  you  for  my  long  silence, 
and  not  (as  perhaps  you  may  have  figured  to  your- 
self) any  secret  reluctance  I  had  to  tell  you  my 
mind  concerning  the  specimen  you  so  kindly  sent 
me  of  your  new  poem  :*  on  the  contrary,  if  I  had 
seen  any  thing  of  importance  to  disapprove,  I 
should  have  hastened  to  inform  you,  and  never 
doubted  of  being  forgiven.  The  truth  is,  I  greatly 
like  all  I  have  seen,  and  wish  to  see  more.     The 
design  is  simple,  and  pregnant  with  poetical  ideas 
of  various  kinds,  yet  seems  somehow  imperfect  at 
the  end.     Why  may  not  young  Edwin,  whom  ne- 
cessity has  driven  him  to  take  up  the  harp,  and 
assume  the  profession  of  a  minstrel,  do  some  great 
and  singular  service  to  his  country  ?  (what  service 
I  must  leave  to  your  invention)  such  as  no  gene- 
ral, no  statesman,  no  moralist  could  do  without 
the  aid  of  music,  inspiration,  and  poetry.     This 
will  not  appear  an  improbability  in  those  early 
times,  and  in  a  character  then  held  sacred,  and 
respected  by  all  nations :  besides,  it  will  be  a  full 
answer  to  all  the  hermit  has  said,  when  he  dis- 
suaded him  from  cultivating  these  pleasing  arts ; 

*  This  letter  was  vrritten  in  answer  to  one  tliat  inclosed  only  a  part  of  the 
irst  book  of  the  Muutrel  in  manuscript,  and  I  believe  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Beattio'a 
plan  f9r  the  whole. 
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it  will  shew  their  use,  and  make  the  best  panegy- 
ric of  our  favourite  and  celestial  science.  And, 
lastly,  (what  weighs  most  with  me)  it  will  throw 
more  of  action,  pathos,  and  interest  into  your 
design,  which  already  abounds  in  reflection  and 
sentiment.  As  to  description,  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  made  the  most  graceftil  ornament 
of  poetry,  but  never  ought  to  make  the  subject. 
Your  ideas  are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a  moun- 
tainous country,  the  only  one  that  can  furnish 
truly  picturesque  scenery.  Some  trifles  in  the 
language  or  versification  you  will  permit  me  to 
remark.  *  *  * 

I  will  not  enter  at  present  into  the  merits  of 
your  Essay  mi  Truths  because  I  have  not  yet  given 
it  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  though  I  have 
read  it  through  with  pleasure:  besides,  I  am 
partial ;  for  I  have  always  thought  David  Hume 
a  pernicious  writer,  and  believe  he  has  done  as 
much  mischief  here  as  he  has  in  his  own  country. 
A  turbid  and  shallow  stream  often  appears  to  our 
apprehensions  very  deep.  A  professed  sceptic 
can  be  guided  by  nothing  but  his  present  passions 
(if  he  has  any)  and  interests ;  and  to  be  masters 
of  his  philosophy  we  need  not  his  books  or  ad- 
vice, for  every  child  is  capable  of  the  same  thing, 
without  any  study  at  all.  Is  not  that  naivete  and 
good  humour,  which  his  admirers  celebrate  in 
him,  owing  to  this,  that  he  has  continued  all  his 
days  an  infant,  but  one  that  unhappily  has  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  ?  That  childish  nation, 
the  French,  have  given  him  vogue  and  fashion,  and 

*  *  *  A  few  paragraphs  of  particular  aiticism  arc  here  omitted. 


'  I 


V 
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we,  as  usual,  have  learned  from  them  to  admire 
him  at  second  hand.* 


LETTER  VIII. 

MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  HOW.f 

Cambridge,  Sept.  10,  176S. 

I  OUGHT  long  since  to  have  made  you  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  obliging  testimonies  of 
your  esteem  that  you  havp  conferred  upon  me; 
but  Count  Algarotti's  booksj  did  not  come  to  my 

*  On  a  similar  subject  Mr.  Gray  expresses  himself  thus  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  dated  March  17, 1771 :  **  He  must  have  a  very  good  stomach  that  can 
digest  the  Crambe  reeocta  of  Voltaire.  Atheism  is  a  vile  dish,  though  aU  the 
cooks  of  France  combine  to  make  new  sauces  to  it.  As  to  the  soal,  peihaps, 
they  may  have  none  on  the  continent ;  but  I  do  think  we  have  such  things  in 
England.  Shakespear,  for  example,  I  believe  had  several  to  his  own  share.  As 
to  the  Jews  (though  they  do  not  eat  pork)  1  like  them  because  they  are  better 
Christians  than  Voltaire."  This  was  written  only  three  months  before  his  death; 
and  I  insert  it  to  shew  how  constant  and  uniform  he  was  in  his  contempt  of  in- 
fidel writers.  Dr.  Beattie  received  only  one  letter  more  from  his  correspondent, 
dated  March  8, 1771.  It  related  to  the  first  book  of  the  Minstrel,  now  sent  to 
lum  in  print,  and  contained  criticisms  on  particular  passages,  and  mminyn4iati<?nf 
on  particular  stanzas.  Those  criticisms  the  author  attended  to  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, because  his  good  taste  found  that  they  deserved  his  attention ;  the  pamgM 
therefore  being  altered,  the  strictures  die  of  course.  As  to  the  notes  of  oom- 
mendation,  the  poem  itself  abounds  with  so  many  striking  beauties,  that  they 
need  not  even  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gray  to  point  them  out  to  a  reader  of  any  feel* 
ing :  all  therefore  that  I  shall  print  of  that  letter,  is  the  conclodmg  paragraph 
relating  to  his  Essay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth.  "  I  am  happy  to  hear  of 
your  success  in  another  way,  because  I  think  you  are  serving  tlie  cause  of  humaa 
nature,  and  the  true  interests  of  mankind ;  your  book  is  read  here  too,  and  with 
just  applause." 

t  This  letter  and  the  following,  if  received  earlier,  would  have  found  their 
place,  according  to  their  dates,  in  the  fourth  Section ;  but  I  chooee  ratber  to  print 
them  here,  out  of  place,  than  to  reserve  them  for  another  edition,  that  the  pur-- 
chasers  of  this  may  not  have  hereafter  cause  to  complain  that  the  book  was  in- 
oomplete* 

t  Three  small  treatises  on  Painting,  the  Opera,  and  the  French  Academy  for 
Painters  in  Italy ',  they  have  been  since  collected  in  the  Leghorn  edition  of  his 
works. 
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hands  till  the  end  of  July,  and  since  tnat  time  I 
have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  doing  any  of 
my  duties.  I  have  read  them  more  than  once,  with 
increasing  satisfaction ;  and  should  wish  mankind 
had  eyes  to  descry  the  genuine  sources  of  their 
own  pleasures,  and  judgment  to  know  the  extent 
that  nature  has  prescribed  to  them :  if  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  apjpoint 
Count  Algarotti   their   ''  Arbiter  Elegantiarum/* 
He  is  highly  civil  to  our  nation ;  but  there  is  one 
point  in  which  he  does  not  do  us  justice ;  I  am 
the  more  solicitous  about  it,  because  it  relates  to 
the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own;   the  only 
proof  of  our  original  talent  in  matter  of  pleasure, 
I  mean  our  skill  in  gardening,  or  rather  laying 
out  grounds :  and  this  is  no  small  honour  to  us, 
since  neither  Italy  nor  France  have  ever  had  the 
least  notion  of  it,  nor  yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it 
when  they  see  it.     That  the  Chinese  have  this 
beautiful  art  in  high  perfection,  seems  very  pro- 
bable from  the  Jesuits'  Letters,  and  more  from 
Chambers's  little  discourse,  published  some  years 
ago;*  but  it  is  very  certain  we  copied  nothing 
from  them,  nor  had  any  thing  but  Nature  for  our 
model.     It  is  not  forty  years  since  the  art  was 
bom  among  us  ;f  and  it  is  sure  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Europe  like  it ;  and  as  sure,  we  then 
had  no  information  on  this  head  from  China  at 
all4 

*  The  author  hu  since  enlarged,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Oriental  Gardening ;  in  vrhich  he  has  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that 
the  Chinese  and  English  tastes  are  totally  dissimilar. 

t  See  Mr.  Walpole's  history  of  this  art  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  his 
Anecdotes  of  Pdnters,  when  he  favours  the  world  with  its  publication. 

X  I  question  whether  this  be  not  saying  too  much.    Sir  William  Temple's  ac- 
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I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  in  England,  and  talk 
over  these  and  many  other  matters  with  you  at 
leisure.  Do  not  despair  of  your  health,  because 
you  have  not  found  all  the  effects  you  had  pro- 
mised yourself  from  a  finer  climate.  I  have  known 
people  who  have  experienced  the  same  thing,  and 
yet,  at  their  return,  have  lost  all  their  complaints 
as  by  miracle. 

P,  S.  I  have  answered  Count  Algarotti's  letter, 
and  his  to  Mr.  Mason  I  conveyed  to  him;  but 
whether  he  has  received  his  books,  I  have  not  yet 
heard. 


Mr.  How,  on  receiving  the  foregoing  letter, 
communicated  the  objection  which  it  contained 
to  the  Count ;  who,  admitting  the  justness  of  it, 
altered  the  passage,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract  of  the  answer  which  he  sent  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Mi  spiace  solamente  che  quella  critica  con- 
cemente  i  Giardini  Inglesi  non  la  abbia  fatta  i  me 
medesimo ;  quasi  egli  dovesse  credermi  piu  amico 
della  mia  opinione  che  della  veritd.  Ecco,  come  ho 
cangiato  qual  luogo.  Dopo  le  parole  nel  tesser  la/a* 
vola  di  un  poema.  '  Simili  ai  Giardini  della  Cina  so- 
no  quelli  che  piantano  gF  Inglesi  dietro  al  medesi- 
mo modello  della  Natura.'  Quanto  ella  ha  di  vago, 
6  di  vario,  boschetti,  collinette,  acque  vive,  prate- 


coiint  of  the  Chinese  girdens  vras  published  some  years  before  this  period ;  and 
it  u  probable  that  might  liave  promoted  our  endeaTOors,  not  indeed  of  imitatii^ 
tbeoif  bot  of  imitating  (what  he  said  was  their  archetype)  Nptnit* 
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rie  con  del  tempietti,  degli  obelischi,  ed  anche  di 
belle  rovine  che  spuntano  qud  e  Id,  si  trova  quivi 
reunito  dal  gusto  dei  Kent,  e  del  Chambers,*  che 
hanno  di  tanto  sorpassato  il  le  Nautre,  tenuto  gid  il 
maestro  dell'  Architettura,  diro  cosi,  d6  Giardini. 
Dalle  Ville  dlnghilterra  €  sbandita  la  simmetria 
Francese,  i  piii  bei  siti  pajono  naturali,  il  culto  6 
misto  col  negletto,  6  il  disordine  che  vi  regna  € 
Teffetto  dell'  arte  la  meglio  ordinata," 

It  is  seldom  that  an  author  of  a  reputation  so 
established  (as  Mr.  How  truly  remarked,  when 
he  sent  this  extract  to  Mr,  Gray)  so  easily,  readily 
and  explicitly  gives  up  his  own  opinion  to  that  of 
another,  or  even  to  conviction  itself;  nor  perhaps 
would  Count  Algarotti  have  done  so,  had  he  not 
been  thoroughly  apprized  to  whose  correction  he 
submitted. 


LETTER  IX. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.   HOW. 

Pembroke-haUf  Jan.  12,  1768* 

I  WAS  willing  to  go  through  the  eight  vo- 
lumes of  Count  Algarotti's  works,  which  you 
lately  presented  to  the  library  of  this  college,  be- 
fore I  returned  you  an  answer :  this  must  be  my 
excuse  to  you  for  my  sflence.  First,  I  condole 
with  you,  that  so  neat  an  edition  should  swarm  in 
almost  every  page  with  errors  of  the  press,  not 
only  in  notes  and  citations  from  Greek,  English, 

*  Af  he  had  written  on  the  subject,  thia  miatftke  was  natural  eaoagh  in  Count 
AlgarottL 


lai 


aoii  ¥^*ntiL  mxiuim.  vie  xl  zut  jaiisL 

f   'tr.fuyt.    T-vi  ^'Jiut  mi:  ini  ru^  TTgffvr  moA 


v^nvS  i;!ui  :^  *jygrte  tctt-  tiicxscaetui^  sni  eke 

few  y!:fr/^  a  F^zttnr:  cat  read  csxicxttT  aad 
frith  f/wHMue  tfe  Iu2i3&  u»rie^  aad  tke  iae  oU 
t4ftir«»  <^  tberir  cafrital  wmers  are  soid  at  Iflndna 
fr/r  a  kiwer  price  than  tfaey  bear  in  Itahr.  Jka 
Kita^Mh  tniAhaifjtk  1  can  by  no  means  advise; 
tke  juAtneM  of  thoagfat  and  good  sense  m^|it  re- 
main^ \mt  the  graces  of  elocotion  ^wbich  make  a 
great  |>art  of  Algarotti's  merit^  would  be  oitirdy 
Um,  arid  that  merely  from  the  very  differmt  ge- 
nitjK  and  complexion  of  the  two  languages. 

DoiibtlcKH  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  your 
making  the  ftame  present  to  the  University  that 
you  have  done  to  your  own  college.  You  need 
not  at  all  Ui  fear  for  the  reputation  of  your  friend; 
he  haN  merit  enough  to  recommend  him  in  any 
country.  A  tincture  of  various  sorts  of  knowledge, 
an  iu:(|uaintance  with  all  the  beautiful  arts,  an  easy 
(tonimund,  a  precision,  warmth,  and  richness  of 
(^xprcNhion,  and  a  judgment  that  is  rarely  mistaken 
on  any  Hubject  to  which  he  applies  it.  I  had 
rc*iMl  the  ConfircHso  di  Citera  before,  and  was  ex- 
CTHHively  pleaHcd  with  it,  in  spite  of  prejudice; 
(or  I  lun  naturally  no  friend  to  allegory,  nor  to 
pootioiil  prime.  *•  The  Giudicio  d'  Amove'  is  an 
luldition  rather  inferior  to  it.    What  gives  me  the 
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least  pleasure  of  any  of  his  writings  is  the  New- 
tanianism ;  it  is  so  direct  an  imitation  of  Fontenelle, 
a  writer  not  easy  to  imitate,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
Italian  tongue,  whose  character  and  graces  are  of 
a  higher  style,  and  never  adapt  themselves  easily 
to  the  elegant  badinage  and  legereU  of  conversa- 
tion that  sit  so  well  on  the  French.  The  essays 
and  letters  (many  of  them  entirely  new  to  me)  on 
the  Arts,  are  curious  and  entertaining :  those  on 
other  subjects,  (even  where  the  thoughts  are  not 
new,  but  borrowed  from  his  various  reading  and 
conversation)  often  better  put,  and  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  originals.  I  rejoice  when  I 
see  Machiavel  defended  or  illustrated,  who  to  me 
appears  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  nation  in 
any  age  has  produced.  Most  of  the  other  dis- 
courses, military  or  political,  are  well  worth 
reading,  though  that  on  Kouli-Khan  was  a  mere 
jeu  d' esprit y  a  sort  of  historical  exercise.  The 
letters  from  Russia  I  had  read  before  with  plea- 
sure, particularly  the  narrative  of  Munick  and 
Lascy's  campaigns.  The  detached  thoughts  are 
often  new  and  just ;  but  there  should  have  been  a 
revisal  of  them,  as  they  are  frequently  to  be  found 
in  his  letters  repeated  in  the  very  same  words. 
Some  too  of  the  familiar  letters  might  have  been 
spared.  The  verses  are  not  equal  to  the  prose^ 
but  they  are  above  mediocrity. 


v/ 
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LETTER   X. 
MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  NICHOLLS. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were 
gone  in  haste  into  Yorkshire  on  account  of  your 
mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  informed  me 
that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then 
wrote  to  you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of 
her,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  had  discovered  a 
thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one's 
whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a 
single  mother.  You  may  think  this  is  obvious, 
and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  observation.  You  are 
a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very  near) 
as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this 
(with  full  evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it 
was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seeniis 
but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks 
deeper  into  my  heart.*  Many  a  corollary  could 
I  draw  from  this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  my 
own)  but  I  will  leave  you  the  merit  of  doing  it  for 
yourself.  Pray  tell  me  how  your  health  is:  I 
conclude  it  perfect,  as  I  hear  you  offered  yourself 
as  a  guide  to  Mr.  Palgrave  into  the  Sierra-Morena 
of  Yorkshire.  For  me,  I  passed  the  end  of  May 
and  all  June  in  Kent,  not  disagreeably.     In  the 

*  He  seldom  mentioDed  his  mother  without  a  sigh.  After  his  death,  her  gownl 
and  wearing  apparel  were  fomid  in  a  trunk  in  his  apartments  just  as  ibe  had  left 
them ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  take  the  resolution  to  open  it,  in  order  to 
distribute  them  to  his  female  relations,  to  whom,  by  his  will,  ht  bequeathed 
them. 
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west  part  of  it,  from  every  eminence,  the  eye 
catches  some  long  reach  of  the  Thames  or  Med- 
way,  with  all  their  shipping :  in  the  east  the  sea 
breaks  in  upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white  transient 
sails  and  glittering  blue  expanse  with  the  deeper 
and  brighter  greens  of  the  woods  and  com.  This 
sentence  is  so  fine  I  am  quite  ashamed ;  but  no 
matter !  You  must  translate  it  into  prose.  Pal- 
grave,  if  he  heard  it,  would  cover  his  face  with 
his  pudding  sleeve.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  great 
and  small  beasts,  and  creeping  things  innumera- 
ble, that  I  met  with,  because  you  do  not  suspect 
that  this  world  is  inhabited  by  any  thing  but  men» 
and  women,  and  clergy,  and  such  two-legged  cat- 
tle. Now  I  am  here  again  very  disconsolate,  and 
all  alone,  for  Mr.  Brown  is  gone,  and  the  cares  of 
this  world  are  coming  thick  upon  me :  you,  I  hope, 
are  better  off,  riding  and  walking  in  tlie  woods  of 
Studley,  &c.  &c.  I  must  not  wish  for  you  here ; 
besides  I  am  going  to  town  at  Michaelmas,  by  no 
means  for  amusement. 


LETTER  XI. 
MR.  GRAY  TO   MR.  NICHOLLS. 

PefnbrokC'haliy  Jan.  26,  1T71. 

I  REJOICE  you  have  met  with  Froissart,  he 
is  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age ;  had  he  but 
had  the  luck  of  writing  in  as  good  a  language,  he 
might  have  been  immortal!  His  locomotive  dis- 
position (for  then  there  was  no  other  way  of  learn- 
ing things) ;    his  pimple  curiosity,  his  religious 

2  c  2 
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credulity,  were  much  like  those  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian.* When  you  have  tant  chevauchS,  as  to  get 
to  the  end  of  him,  there  is  Monstrelet  waits  to 
take  you  up,  and  will  set  you  down  at  Philip  de 
Comines;  but  previous  to  all  these,  you  should 
have  read  Villehardouin  and  Joinville.  I  do  not 
think  myself  bound  to  defend  the  character  of 
even  the  best  of  kings  :t  pray  slash  them  all,  and 
spare  not. 

It  would  be  strange  too  if  I  should  blame  your 
Greek  studies,  or  find  fault  with  you  for  reading 
Isocrates :  I  did  so  myself  twenty  years  ago,  and 
in  an  edition  at  least  as  bad  as  your  s.  The  Pane- 
gyric, the  de  Pace,  Areopagitic,  and  Advice  to 
Philip,  are  by  far  the  noblest  remains  we  have  of 
this  writer,  and  equal  to  most  things  extant  in 
the  Greek  tongue ;  but  it  depends  on  your  judg- 
ment to  distinguish  between  his  real  and  occa- 
sional opinion  of  things,  as  he  directly  contradicts 
lA  one  place  what  he  has  advanced  in  another : 
for  example,  in  the  Panathenaic,  and  the  de  Pace, 
&c.  on  the  naval  power  of  Athens ;  the  latter  of 
the  two  is  undoubtedly  his  own  undisguised  sen- 
timent. 

I  would  by  all  means  wish  you  to  comply  with 
your  friend's  request,  and  write  the  letter  he  de- 
sires. I  trust  to  the  cause  and  to  the  warmth  of 
your  own  kindness  for  inspiration.  Write  elo- 
quently, that  is  from  your  heart,  in  such  expres- 
sions as  that  will  furnish.  J    Men  sometimes  catch 

•  Sec  more  of  his  opinion  of  this  author,  Sect  IV.  Letter  XXXVL  . 

t  I  suppose  his  correspondent  had  made  some  strictures  on  the  character  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.    Sec  Sect  IV.  Letter  XXII. 

t  This  short  sentence  contams  a  complete  definition  of  natural  doqnenoe; 
when  it  becomes  an  art  jt  requires  one  more  prolix,  and  our  Aathor  seeias  to  bate 
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that  feeling  from  a  stranger  which  should  have 
originally  sprung  from  their  own  heart* 


LETTER  XIL 


MR.  GRAY  TO   DR.  WHARTON. 

3%  24, 1771. 

My  last  summer's  tour  was  through  Wor- 
cestershire, Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  He- 
refordshire, and  Shropshire,  five  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful countries  in  the  kingdom.  The  very  princi- 
pal light  and  capital  feature  of  my  journey  was 
the  river  Wye,  which  I  descended  in  a  boat  for 
near  forty  miles  from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  Its 
banks  are  a  succession  of  nameless  beauties ;  one 
out  of  many  you  may  see  not  ill  described  by  Mr. 
Whately,  in  his  Observations  on  Gardening,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Weir :  he  has  also  touched 
upon  two  others,  Tinteme  Abbey  and  Persfield, 
both  of  them  famous  scenes,  and  both  on  the  Wye. 
Monmouth,  a  town  I  never  heard  mentioned,  lies 
on  the  same  river,  in  a  vale  that  is  the  delight  of 
my  eyes,  and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure.  The  vale 
of  Abergavenny,  Ragland,  and  Chepstow  castles ; 
Ludlow,  Malvem-hills,  Hampton  Court,  near 
Lemster;  the  Leasows,  Hagley,  the  three  cities 


begun  to  sketch  it  on  a  detached  paper.  "  Its  proTince  (sayi  he)  is  to  reign 
over  minds  of  slow  perception  and  HtUe  imagination,  to  set  things  in  lights  they 
never  saw  them  in ;  to  engage  their  attention  hy  details  and  circumstances  gradu« 
ally  unfolded,  to  adom  and  heighten  them  with  images  and  colours  unknown  to 
them,  and  to  raise  and  cngagp  their  rude  passions  to  the  point  to  which  the 
speaker  wishes  to  bring  them.'*  *  *  * 
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and  their  cathedrals ;  and  lastly,  Oxford  (where  I 
passed  two  days  on  my  return  with  great  satisfac- 
tion) were  the  rest  of  my  acquisitions,  and  no 
bad  harvest  in  my  opinion ;  but  I  made  no  journal 
myself,  else  you  should  have  had  it :  I  have  in- 
deed a  short  one  written  by  the  companion  of  my 
travels,*  that  serves  to  recal  and  fix  the  fleeting 
images  of  these  things. 

I  have  had  a  cough  upon  me  these  three  months, 
which  is  incurable.  The  approaching  summer  I 
have  sometimes  had  thoughts  of  spending  on  the 
Continent ;  but  I  have  now  dropped  that  inten- 
tion, and  believe  my  expeditions  will  terminate 
in  Old  Park :  but  I  make  no  promise,  and  can 
answer  for  nothing;  my  own  employment  so 
sticks  in  my  stomach,  and  troubles  my  con- 
science :  and  yet  travel  I  must,  or  cease  to  exist. 
Till  this  year  I  hardly  knew  what  (mechanical) 
low  spirits  were,  but  now  I  even  tremble  at  an 
east  wind. 


This  is  the  last  letter  which  I  have  selected  for 
this  Section ;  and  I  insert  it  chiefly  for  the  occa- 
sion which  it  aflbrds  me  of  commenting  on  the 
latter  part  of  it,  where  he  speaks  of  his  own  em- 
ployment as  Professor  of  Modern  History ;  an  of- 
fice which  he  had  now  held  nearly  three  years, 
and  had  not  begun  to  execute  the  duties  of  it. 
His  health,  which  was  all  the  time  gradually  on 
the  decline,  and  his  spirits  only  supported  by  the 


••  Mr.  NicholU. 
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frequent  summer  excursions,  during  this  period, 
might,  to  the  candid  reader,  be  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  this  omission,  or  rather  procrastination : 
but  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  his  excuse ;  and  I 
should  ill  execute  the  office  I  have  undertaken  of 
arranging  these  papers,  with  a  view  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  his  memory,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  re- 
move every  exception  that  might,  with  a  shew  of 
reason,  be  taken  to  his  conduct  in  this  instance. 

His  business,  as  professor,  consisted  of  two 
parts :  one,  the  teaching  of  modem  languages ; 
the  other,  the  reading  of  lectures  on  modem  his- 
tory. The  patent,  which  created  the  office,  au- 
thorized him  to  execute  the  former  of  these  by 
deputies ;  the  latter,  the  saitae  patent  prescribed 
to  him,  to  conmience  by  reading  a  public  lecture 
in  the  schools,  and  to  continue  to  do  so,  once  at 
least  in  every  term.  As  this  patent  did  not  as- 
certain the  language  in  which  the  lecture  was  to 
be  read,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  it  either  in  Latin 
or  English;  he  chose  the  former,  and  I  think  ra- 
ther injudiciously:  because,  though  no  man,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  more  ready  in  Latin 
composition,  he  had  now  lost  the  habit,  and  might 
therefore  well  have  excused  himself,  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject,  from  any  superadded  difficulty 
of  language.  However,  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pointment, he  sketched  out  an  admirable  plan  for 
his  inauguration  speech ;  in  which,  after  enume- 
rating the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  studies  requi- 
site, such  as  Ancient  History,  Geography,  Chro- 
nology, &c.*  he  descended  to  the  authentic  sources 

*  Amongst  these  auxiliaries,  be  has  set  down  Mitnoria  Technica ;  an  art  in 
which  he  had  much  exercised  himself  when  young.    I  find  iKany  memorial 
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of  the  science,  such  as  public  treaties  —  state 
records  —  private  correspondence  of  ambassa^ 
dors,  &c.  He  also  wrote  the  exordium  of  this 
thesis ;  not  indeed  in  a  manner  correct  enough  to 
be  here  given  by  way  of  fragment :  but  so  spi- 
rited, in  point  of  sentiment,  as  leaves  it  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  he  did  not  proceed  to  its  com- 
pletion. At  the  same  time  he  drew  up,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  Diike  of  Grafton,  just  then  chosen  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  three  different  schemes 
for  regulating  the  method  of  choosing  pupils  pri- 
vately to  be  instructed  by  him  :  one  of  these  was 
so  much  approved  as  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  in  or- 
der to  be  observed  by  the  new  professor  then  ap- 
pointed in  that  place :  and  the  same .  plan,  or 
something  very  similar  to  it,  regulates  the  private 
lectures  which  Mr.  Gray's  successor  now  reads 
at  Cambridge ;  but  the  public  ones,  I  believe,  are 
still  omitted  in  both  universities  :  and  yet  I  con- 
ceive, that  on  these  (had  Mr.  Gray  been  appoint- 
ed earlier  in  life  to  the  office)  he  would  have 
chosen  chiefly  to  exert  his  uncommon  abilities. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  study  it- 
self, modern  history,  so  far  as  it  is  a  detail  of 
facts,  (and  so  far  only,  a  boy  just  come  from 
school  can  be  supposed  to  be  taught  it)  may  be 
as  completely  learned  from  private  reading  as 
from  the  mouth  of  any  lecturer  whatever.  What 
can  his  lecture  consist  of,  if  it  aims  to  teach  what 
it  ought,  but  a  chain  of  well-authenticated  events; 


▼erses  among  his  scattered  papers  :  and  I  suspect  he  found  good  account  in  the 
practice ;  for  few  men  were  mor^  ready  and  more  accurate  in  their  dates  and 
events  than  our  Author. 
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judiciously  selected  from  the  numerous  writers  on 
the  subject  ?  What  can  it  then  be  more  than  an 
abridgement  added  to  the  innumerable  ones  *  with 
which  our  libraries  are  already  crowded  ?  I  know 
of  no  difficult  propositions  which  this  study  con* 
tains,  to  the  proof  of  which  the  pupil  must  be  led 
step  after  step  by  the  slow  hand  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  or  that  require  to  be  elucidated  by  the  con- 
viction of  a  mechanical  experiment.    On  this  sub- 
ject carefully  to  read,  is  completely  to  under- 
stand ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  memory,  not  of  reason. 
But  a  public  lecturer,  reading  to  an  audience 
well  instructed  in  these  facts,  has  a  wider  and  no- 
bler field.     It  is  his  province  to  trace  every  im- 
portant event  to  its  political  spring ;  to  develope 
the  cause,  and  thence  deduce  the  consequence. 
In  the  course  of  such  disquisitions,  the  rational 
faculties  of  his  auditors  are  employed  in  weigh- 
ing the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  their  judg- 
ments finally  convinced  by  the  decisive  strength 
of  them.    What  would  be  an  idle  display  of  either 
logic  or  rhetoric,  where  youths  are  only  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  knowledge  of  facts,  becomes  before 
this  circle  of  mature  hearers,  a  necessary  exer- 
tion of  erudition  and  genius.     From  such  lectures 
afterwards  collected  into  a  volume,  not  only  the 
university,  but  the  nation  itself,  nay  all  other  na- 
tions might  reap  their  advantage ;  and  receive 
from  this,  the  benefit  they  have  received  from 
other  similar  institutions :   for  though  Mr.  Gray/ 
in  one  of  the  plans  lately  mentioned,   observes, 
that  '*  Lectures  read  in  public  are  generally  things 
of  more  ostentation  than  use :   yet,  (he  adds)  if 
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iodeed  they  should  gra^dually  swell  into  a  book, 
and  the  Author  should  find  reason  to  hope  they 
might  deserve  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  is 
possible  they  might  become  of  general  service :  of 
this  we  have  already  some  instances,  as  Judge 
Blackstone's  Lectures  on  the  Common-Law,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  s  on  Hebrew  Poetry/' 

But  these  reflections  lead  me  beyond  my  pur- 
pose, which  was  only  to  remove  from  my  de- 
ceased friend  any  imputation  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, might  rest  on  his  memory.  Certain  it  is, 
tiiat  notwithstanding  his  ill  health,  he  constantly 
intended  to  read  lectures;  and  I  remember  the 
last  time  he  visited  me  at  Aston,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1770,  he  expressed  much  chagrin  on  this 
subject,  and  even  declared  it  to  be  his  stedfast  re- 
solution to  resign  his  professorship,  if  he  found 
himself  unable  to  do  real  service  in  it.  What  I 
said  to  dissuade  him  from  this,  though  I  urged,  as 
may  be  supposed,  every  argument  I  could  think 
of,  had,  I  found,  so  little  weight  with  him,  that  I 
am  almost  persuaded  he  would  very  soon  have  put 
this  intention  into  execution.  But  death  pre- 
vented the  trial;  the  particulars  of  which  it  iis 
now  my  melancholy  office  to  relate. 

The  gout,  which  he  always  believed  hereditary 
in  his  constitution,  (for  both  his  parents  died  of 
that  distemper)  had  for  several  years  attacked  him 
in  a  weakly  and  unfixed  manner ;  and  the  g^eat 
temperance  which  he  observed,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  his  drinking,  served,  perhaps,  to  prevent 
any  severe  paroxysm,  but  by  no  means  eradicated 
the  coi^titutiond  malady.     In  the  latter  end  of 
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May,  1771,  just  about  the  time  he  wrote  the  last 
letter,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became 
feverish,  and  his  dejection  of  spirits  increased: 
the  weather  being  then  very  sultry,  our  common 
friend.  Dr.  Gisbome,*  advised  him,  for  an  opener 
and  freer  air,  to  remove  from  his  lodgings  in  Jer- 
myn-street  to  Kensington,  where  he  frequently 
attended  him,  and  where  Mr.  Gray  so  far  got  the 
better  of  his  disorder,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Cambridge ;  meaning  from  thence  to  set  out  very 
soon  for  Old  Park,  in  hopes  that  travelling,  from 
which  he  usually  received  so  much  benefit,  would 
complete  his  cure :  but,  on  the  24th  of  July,  while 
at  dinner  in  the  College  Hall,  he  felt  a  sudden 
nausea,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  from  table  and 
retire  to  his  chamber.  This  continued  .to  increase, 
and  nothing  staying  on  his  stomach,  he  sent  for 
his  friend  Dr.  Glynn,  who,  finding  it  to  be  the 
gout  in  that  part,  thought  his  case  dangerous,  and 
called  in  Dr.  Plumptree,  the  physical  professor : 
they  prescribed  to  him  the  usual  cordials  given  in 
that  distemper,  but  without  any  good  efiect ;  for 
on  the  29th  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  convul- 
sion fit,  which,  on  the  30th,  returned  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  on  the  next  evening  he  ex- 
pired. He  was  sensible  at  times  almost  to  the 
last,  and  from  the  first  aware  of  his  extreme  dan- 
ger; but  expressed  no  visible  concern  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

This  account  I  draw  up  from  the  letters  which 
Dr.  Brown,  then  on  the  spot,  wrote  to  me  during 

*  Physicitn  to  his  Majesty's  bousebold. 
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tn*  «lKirt  iiDiKM:  and  as  I  feh  stroneiT  at  the  tune 
irhat  T:iCTtiM  lk»  so  wefl  expresised  oa  a  similar 
occaAiM),  I  mar,  with  propriety,  use  his  words: 
^^  Mifai,  pntter  acerbitatem  amici  erepti,  anget 
nuKntitiam,  quod  adsidere  Taktodini,  forere  defi- 
cientem,  natiari  vulta,  complexo,  non  coatigit.^* 
I  waji  then  on  the  eastern  side  of  YoiiLshire,  at  a 
distance  from  the  direct  post,  and  therefore  did  not 
receive  the  melancholy  intelligence  soon  enough 
tf}  \h:  able  tr>  reach  Cambridge  before  his  corpse 
hail  \H:en  carried  to  the  place  he  had,  by  wiU,  ap- 
pointed for  its  interment.  To  see  the  last  rites 
duly  performed,  therefore  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 
Brown;  I  had  only  to  join  him,  on  his  return 
from  the  funeral,  in  executing  the  other  trusts 
which  his  friendship  had  authorized  us  jointly  to 
perform. 

The  method  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  fore- 
goiuff  pagCH,  has,  I  trust,  one  degree  of  merit — 
that  it  makes  the  reader  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  nuui  himself,  as  to  render  it  totally  unneces- 
sary to  conclude  the  whole  with  his  character. 
If  1  am  mistaken  in  this  point,  I  have  been  a  com- 
piler to  little  purpose ;  and  I  chose  to  be  this  ra- 
ther than  a  biographer,  that  I  might  do  the  more 
juHtioe  to  the  virtues  and  genius  of  my  friend.  I 
might  have  written  his  life  in  the  common  form, 
perhaps  with  more  reputation  to  myself;  but, 
Nurt'lv.  not  with  equal  information  to  the  reader: 
for  whoso  sake  1  have  never  related  a  single  dr- 
inuustuiKH.'  of  Mr.  Gray  s  life  in  my  own  words^ 

*  Vila  A^rkUr.  cap^  ilr. 
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when  I  couid  employ  his  for  the  purpose.  For- 
tunately I  had  more  materials  for  this  use,  than 
commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  Editor ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  sparing  in  the  use  of  them : 
whether  I  have  been  too  lavish,  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  Latin  Poems,  which  I  have 
printed  in  the  three  first  Sections  of  these  Me- 
moirs, I  must  beg  leave  to  add  one  word  here, 
though  a  little  out  of  place.  A  learned  and  inge- 
nious person,  to  whom  I  communicated  them^ 
after  they  were  printed  off,  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  contain  some  few  expressions  not  warranted 
by  any  good  authority ;  and  that  there  are  one  or 
two  false  quantities  to  be  found  in  them.  I  once 
had  an  intention  to  cancel  the  pages,  and  correct 
the  passages  objected  to,  according  to  my  firiend's 
criticisms ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  deemed  it 
best  to  let  them  stand  exactly  as  I  found  them  in 
the  manuscripts.  The  accurate  classical  reader 
will  perhaps  be  best  pleased  with  finding  out  the 
faulty  passages  himself;  and  his  candour  will 
easily  make  the  proper  allowances  for  any  little 
mistakes  in  verses  which  he  will  consider  never 
had  the  Author's  last  hand. 

I  might  here  lay  down  my  pen,  yet  if  any 
reader  should  still  want  his  character,  I  will  give 
him  one  which  was  published  very  soon  after  Mr. 
Gray's  decease.*  It  appears  to  be  well  written ; 
and  as  it  comes  from  an  anonymous  pen,  I  choose 

^  It  tppeared  in  the  London  Magisine  a  month  or  two  after  his  decease,  and 
was  preAiced  with  an  ealogy  on  his  poetical  merit,  which  I  did  not  think  ne- 
cessary to  reprint  in  a  work  where  that  merit  so  very  fully  speaM  f<v  itself. 
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the  rather  to  insert  it,  as  it  vrill,  on  that  account; 
be  less  suspected  of  partiality. 

**  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
gant and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that  not 
superficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  history,  both  natural*  and  civil;  had 
read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criti- 
cism, metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  plan  of  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  aU  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusement :  and  he 
had  a  finelastein  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and 
gardening.f  With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his 
conversation  must  have  been  equally  instructing 
and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a 
well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity* 

*  I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Section,  an  account  of  tiie  great 
pains  which  Mr.  Gray  bestowed  on  Natural  Hutorj.  I  have  since  beetffiiTOiired 
with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  well  skilled  in  that  science,  who  ifter  carefoij 
perusing  his  interleayed  Systema  Natora  of  Linnaros,  gives  roe  this  character  of 
it :  "In  the  class  of  animals  (the  Mammalia)  he  has  concentrated  (if  I  may  use 
tiie  expression)  what  the  old  writers  and  the  diffuse  Buffim  hai«k«aid  «poa  Vie 
subject;  he  has  universally  adapted  the  concise  language  of  LinnsBus,  and  has 
given  it  an  elegance  which  the  Swede  had  no  idea  of;  but  there  is  little  of  bi> 
own  in  this  class,  and  it  served  him  only  as  a  common-plaoe ;  but  U  la  neb  a 
common-place  that  few  men  but  Mr.  Gray  could  form.  In  the  birds  and  fshes 
he  has  most  accurately  described  all  that  be  had  an  opportunity  of  examining : 
but  the  volume  of  insects  is  the  most  perfect;  on  tiie  English  insects  tiiere  ii 
certainly  nothing  so  perfect  In  regard  to  the  plants,  there  is  little  else  than  the 
English  names  and  their  native  soils  extracted  from  the  Species  Plantarum  of 
Linnaeus.  I  suppose  no  man  was  so  complete  a  master' of  his  system;  he  has 
selected  the  disdnguSshing  marks  of  each  animal,  &c  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment, and,  what  no  man  else  probably  could  have  done,  he  has  made  the  Ger- 
man Latin  of  Unneus  purely  classical/' 

t  He  has  disclaimed  any  skill  in  this  art  in  the  thirty-sixth  Letter  of  the  fourth 
Section,  and  usually  held  it  in  less  estimation  than  1  think  it  deserves,  declaring 
himself  to  be  only  charmed  with  the  bolder  features  of  unadorned  nature. 
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There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,*  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  con- 
tempt and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He 
also  had  in  some  degree  that  weakness  which 
disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve  rf 
though  he  seemed  to  value  others,  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge ;  J 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  though  without 
birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman, 
who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it 
produced  so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much 
pains  to  leave  no  memorial,  but  a  few  poems? 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to 
others,  at  least  innocently  employed ;  to  himself, 
certainly  beneficially.    His  time  passed  agreeably; 

*  This  is  rightly  put :  it  was  rather  an  affectation  in  delicacy  and  effeminacy 
than  the  things  themselves ;  and  he  chpse  to  put  on  this  appearance  chiefly  be- 
fore persons  whom  he  did  not  wuh  to  please. 

t  I  haye  often  thought  that  Mr.  Congreve  might  very  well  be  vindicated  on 
this  head.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  vanity  of  authorship  continues  to  the  end 
of  a  man's  days,  it  usually  soon  leaves  him  where  it  found  him ;  and  if  he  has 
not  something  better  to  build  his  self-approbation  upon  than  that  of  being  a 
popular  vniter,  he  generally  finds  himself  ill  at  ease,  if  respected  only  on  that 
account  Mr.  Congreve  was  much  advanced  in  years  when  the  young  French 
poet  paid  him  this  visit;  and,  though  a  man  of  the  world,  he  might  now  feel 
that  indifference  to  literary  fame  which  Mr*  Gray,  who  always  led  a  more  re- 
tired and  philosophic  life,  certainly  felt  much  earlier.  Both  of  them  therefore 
might  reasonably,  at  times,  express  some  dbgust,  if  their  quiet  was  intruded 
upon  by  persons  who  thought  they  flattered  them  by  such  intrusion. 

I  It  was  not  on  account  of  their  knowledge  that  he  valued  mankind.  He 
contemned  indeed  all  pretenders  to  literature,  but  he  did  not  select  his  friends 
from  the  literary  class,  merely  because  they  were  literate.  To  be  his  friend  it 
was  always  either  necessary  tiiat  a  man  should  have  something  better  than  an 
improved  understanding,  or  at  least  that  Mr.  Gray  should  believe  he  had. 
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he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisition 
in  science ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  soft- 
ened, his  virtue  strengthened;  the  world  and 
mankind  were  shewn  to  him  without  a  mask; 
and  he  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  tri- 
fling, and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise 
man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath 
placed  us." 


APPENDIX* 


FROM  MR.  GRAY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 


LETTER  I. 
DEAR  SIR,  Cambridge^  Feb.  S,  1746. 

You  are  so  good  to  inquire  after  my  usual 
time  of  coming  to  town :  it  is  at  a  season  when 
even  you,  the  perpetual  friend  of  London,  will,  I 
fear,  hardly  be  in  it — the  middle  of  June :  and  I 
commonly  return  thither  in  September ;  a  month 
when  I  may  more  probably  find  you  at  home. 

Our  defeat  to  be  sure  is  a  rueful  affair  for  the 
honour  of  the  troops ;  but  the  Duke  is  gone  it 
seems  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-bullet  to  un- 
defeat  us  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at 
least  know  how  to  be  afraid;  but  we  are  such 
uncommon  people  here  as  to  have  no  more  sense 
of  danger,  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought 
when  and  where  the  battle  of  Cannae  was.  The 
perception  of  these  calamities,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences, that  we  are  supposed  to  get  from  books, 

*  The  foUowiDg  series  of  letters,  as  it  forms  an  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Gray's 
correspondence,  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  omitted  in  the  present  edition ; 
and,  it  being  deemed  prudent  to  interfere,  as  little  as  possible,  with  Mr.  Mason's 
arrangements,  no  method  appeared  more  judicious  thtfn  that  of  bringing  them 
before  the  reader  hi  the  shape  of  an  Appendix.— The  letters  themselves,  with 
the  notes  affixed,  have  been  taken  from  the  quarto  edition  of  Mr.  Walpole*t 
Works. 

2  n 
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is  so  fiedntly  impressed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence  with  no  more  apprehension  than 
of  a  broken  head,  or  of  a  coach  overturned  be- 
tween York  and  Edinburgh.  I  heard  three  peo- 
ple, sensible  middle-aged  men  (when  the  Scotch 
were  said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were 
at  Derby),  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  go  to  Cax- 
ton  (a  place  in  the  high  road)  to  see  the  Pretender 
and  the  highlanders  as  they  passed. 

I  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope  (for  what  you 
keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse  than  all  the  rest). 
It  is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,  one  of 
them,  we  ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man. 
It  is  for  the  interest  even  of  that  virtue,  whose 
friend  he  professed  himself,  and  whose  beauties  he 
sung,  that  he  should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal. 
But,  however,  this  is  Mr.  Warburton's  business, 
not  mine,  who  may  scribble  his  pen  to  the  stumps, 
and  all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are  so.  It  is  not 
from  what  he  told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought 
well  of  him,  but  from  a  humanity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  aye,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  runs 
tlfrough  his  private  correspondence,  not  less  ap- 
parent than  are  a  thousand  little  vanities  and 
weaknesses  mixed  with  those  good  qualities ;  for 
nobody  ever  took  him  for  a  philosopher. 

If  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mann's  state  of 
health  and  happiness,  or  the  motions  of  Mr. 
Chute  homewards,  it  will  be  a  particular  favour 
to  inform  me  of  them,  as  I  have  not  heard  this 
half  year  from  them. 

I  am  sincerely  yours. 
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■^■H^M-M^ 


LETTER  II. 

January^  1747* 

It  is  doubtless  an  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue writing  to  you,  when  you  tell  me  you  an- 
swer me  with  pleasure.  I  have  another  reason 
which  would  make  me  very  copious,  had  I  any 
thing  to  say ;  it  is,  that  I  write  to  you  with  equal 
pleasure,  though  not  with  equal  spirits,  nor  with 
like  plenty  of  materials :  please  to  subtract  then 
so  much  for  spirit,  and  so  much  for  matter ;  and 
you  will  find  me,  I  hope,  neither  so  slow  nor  *so 
short,  as  I  might  otherwise  seem.  Besides,  I 
had  a  mind  to  send  you  the  remainder  of  Agrip- 
pina,  that  was  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  papers. 
Certainly  you  do  her  too  much  honour:  she 
seemed  to  me  to  talk  like  an  Oldboy,  all  in  figures 
and  mere  poetry,  instead  of  nature  and  the  lan- 
guage of  real  passion.  Do  you  remember  Appro- 
chez'vous,  Neran?* — ^Who  would  not  rather  have 
thought  of  that  half  line  than  all  Mr.  Rowe's 
flowers  of  eloquence?  However,  you  will  find 
the  remainder  here  at  the  end  in  an  outrageous 
long  speech :  it  was  begun  above  four  years  ago 
(it  is  a  misfortune  you  know  my  age,  else  I  might 
have  added),  when  I  was  very  young.  Poor 
West  put  a  stop  to  that  tragic  torrent  he  saw 
breaking  in  upon  him: — ^have  a  care,  I  warn 
you  not  to  set  open  the  flood-gate  again,  lest  it 
drown  you  and  me  and  the  bishop  and  all. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  treat  philosophy 

*  A^pptB..  ia  RMue't  tngedy  of 

2  D  2 
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and  her  followers  like  a  parcel  of  monks  and  her- 
mits, and  think  myself  obliged  to  vindicate  a  pro- 
fession I  honour,  bien  que  je  ncn  tienne  pas  boutique 
(as  Mad.  Sevign6  says).  The  first  man  that  ever 
bore  the  name,  if  you  remember,  used  to  say, 
that  life  was  like  the  Olympic  games  (the  greatest 
public  assembly  of  his  age  and  country),  where 
some  came  to  shew  their  strength  and  agility  of 
body,  as  the  champions ;  others,  as  the  musicians, 
orators,  poets  and  historians,  to  shew  their  ex- 
cellence in  those  arts ;  the  traders  to  get  money ; 
and  the  better  sort  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and 
judge  of  all  these.  They  did  not  then  run  away 
from  society  for  fear  of  its  temptations;  they 
passed  their  days  in  the  midst  of  it :  conversation 
was  their  business:  they  cultivated  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  on  purpose  to  shew  men  it  was  their 
interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  not  to  be  foolish, 
and  false,  and  unjust ;  and  that  too  in  many  in- 
stances with  success ;  which  is  not  very  strange : 
for  they  shewed  by  their  life  that  their  lessons 
were  not  impracticable ;  and  that  pleasures  were 
no  temptations,  but  to  such  as  wanted  a  clear 
perception  of  the  pains  annexed  to  them.*  But  I 
have  done  preaching  a  la  Grecque.  Mr.  Ratcliffef 
made  a  shift  to  behave  very  rationally  without 
their  instructions,  at  a  season  which  they  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  fortify  themselves  and  others 


*  Never  perfaapt  wu  a  more  admirable  pictme  drawn  of  Imf  phSloeophy  and 
its  real  and  importaot  senri^es ;  serrices  not  confined  to  the  fpecokliTe  opnaoBi 
of  the  studious,  hot  adapted  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  pioinotiaf  tta 
|tnenl  happiness  of  mankind ;  not  upon  the  chimerical  basb  of  a  sjileii^  bnl 
en  the  immutable  Ibondations  of  truth  and  virtne. 

t  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwcniwater.  He  was  oecnled  at  T^bnm,  ]>•- 
cemher,  tr46»  for  having  been  ceacetncd  is  tta  rebdBan  of 
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against :  one  would  not  desire  to  lose  one's  head 
with  a  better  grace.  I  am  particularly  satisfied 
with  the  humanity  of  that  last  embrace  to  all 
the  people  about  him.  Sure  it  must  be  some- 
what embarrassing  to  die  before  so  much  good 
company ! 

You  need  not  fear  but  posterity  will  be  ever 
glad  to  know  the  absurdity  of  their  ancestors: 
the  foolish  will  be  glad  to  know  they  were  as 
foolish  as  they,  and  the  wise  will  be  glad  to  find 
themselves  wiser.  You  will  please  all  the  world 
then ;  and  if  you  recount  miracles  you  will  be  be- 
lieved so  much  the  sooner.  We  are  pleased  when 
we  wonder;  and  we  believe  because  we  are 
pleased.  Folly  and  wisdom,  and  wonder  and 
pleasure,  join  with  me  in  desiring  you  would 
continue  to  entertain  them :  refuse  us  if  you  can. 
Adieu,  dear  Sir ! 


LETTER  UI. 
DEAR  SIR,  Stoke,  June  12,  1750. 

As  I  live  in  a  place,  where  even  the  ordi- 
nary tattle  of  the  town  arrives  not  till  it  is  stale, 
and  which  produces  no  events  of  its  own,  you 
will  not  desire  any  excuse  from  me  for  writing  so 
seldom,  especially  as  of  all  people  living  I  know 
you  are  the  least  a  friend  to  letters  spun  out  of 
one's  own  brains,  with  all  the  toil  and  constraint 
that  accompanies  sentimental  productions.  I  have 
been  here  at  Stoke  a  few  days  (where  I  shall  con- 
tinue good  part  of  the  summer) ;  and  having  put 
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an  end  to  a  thing,  whose  beginning  you  have 
long  ago,  I  immediately  send  it  you.*  You  will, 
I  hope,  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  thing  with 
an  end  to  it;  a  merit  that  most  of  my  writings 
have  wanted,  and  are  like  to  want,  but  which 
this  epistle  I  am  determined  shall  not  want,  when 
it  tells  you  that  I  am  ever 

Yours. 

Not  that  I  have  done  yet ;  but  who  could  avoid 
the  temptation  of  finishing  so  roundly  and  so  cle- 
verly in  the  manner  of  good  Queen  Anne's  days  ? 
Now  I  have  talked  of  writings,  I  have  seen^a  book, 
which  is  by  this  time  in  the  press,  against  Middle- 
ton  (though  without  naming  him),  by  Asheton.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  very  hasty  reading,  there 
are  things  in  it  new  and  ingenious,  but  rather  too 
prolix,  and  the  style  here  and  there  favouring  too 
strongly  of  sermon.  I  imagine  it  will  do  him  credit. 
So  much  for  other  people,  now  to  self  again.  You 
are  desired  to  tell  me  your  opinion,  if  you  can 
take  the  pains,  of  these  lines.     I  am  once  more 

Ever  yours. 


LETTER  IV. 
MY  DEAR  SIR^  Ash-Wednuday,  Cambridge^  1751. 

You  have  indeed  conducted  with  great  de- 
cency my  little  misfortune :  you  have  taken  a  pater- 

*  This  was  the  Elegy  in  the  ChtnchjAfd.. 
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nal  care  of  it,  and  expressed  much  more  kindness 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  so  near  a  re- 
lation. But  we  are  all  frail ;  and  I  hope  to  do  as 
much  for  you  another  time.  Nurse  Dodsley  has 
given  it  a  pinch  or  two  in  the  cradle,  that  (I  doubt) 
it  will  bear  the  marks  of  as  long  as  it  lives.  But 
no  matter :  we  have  ourselves  suffered  under  her 
hands  before  now ;  and,  besides,  it  will  only  look 
the  more  careless,  and  by  accident  as  it  were.  I 
thank  you  for  your  advertisement,  which  saves 
my  honour,  and  in  a  manner  bienflatteuse  pour  moi, 
who  should  be  put  to  it  even  to  make  myself  a 
compliment  in  good  English. 

You  will  take  me  for  a  mere  poet,  and  a  fetcher 
and  carrier  of  singsong,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  intend 
to  send  you  the  beginning  of  a  drama  ;*  not  mine, 
thank  God,  as  you'll  believe,  when  you  hear  it  is 
finished,  but  wrote  by  a  person  whom  I  have  a 
very  good  opinion  of.  It  is  (unfortunately)  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  drama,  with  choruses,  which 
I  am,  to  my  shame,  the  occasion  of;  for,  as  great 
part  of  it  was  at  first  written  in  that  form,  I  would 
not  suffer  him  to  change  it  to  a  play  fit  for  the 
stage,  as  he  intended,  because  the  lyric  parts  are 
the  best  of  it,  and  they  must  have  been  lost.  The 
story  is  Saxon,  and  the  language  has  a  tang  of 
Shakespear,  that  suits  an  old-fashioned  fable  very 
well.  In  short,  I  don't  do  it  merely  to  amuse 
you,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  who  wants  a 
judge,  and  so  I  would  lend  him  mine:  yet  not 
without  your  leave,  lest  you  should  have  us  up 

*  This  was  the  Elfrida  of  Mr.  Maton. 
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to  dirty  our  stockings  at  the  bar  of  your  house, 
for  wasting  the  time  and  politics  of  the  nation. 
Adieu,  Sir. 

I  am  ever  yours. 


LETTER  V. 

Cambridge^  March  S,  1751* 

Elfrida  (for  that  is  the  fair  one's  name) 
and  her  author  are  now  in  town  together.  He 
has  promised  me,  that  he  will  send  a  part  of  it  to 
you  some  morning  while  he  is  there ;  and  (if  you 
shall  think  it  worth  while  to  descend  to  particu- 
lars) I  should  be  glad  you  would  tell  me  very 
freely  your  opinion  about  it;  for  he  shall  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  that  is  not  fit  for  the  ears  of 
a  tender  parent — though,  by  the  way,  he  has  inge- 
nuity and  merit  enough  (whatever  his  drama  may 
have)  to  bear  hearing  his  faults  very  patiently.  I 
must  only  beg  you  not  to  shew  it,  much  less  let 
it  be  copied ;  for  it  will  be  published,  though  not 
as  yet. 

I  do  not  expect  any  more  editions,*  as  I  have 
appeared  in  more  magazines  than  one.  The  chief 
errata  were  sacred  bower  for  secret;  hidden  for 
kindred  (in  spite  of  dukes  and  classics) ;  zxA  frown- 
ing as  in  scorn  for  smiling.  I  humbly  propose,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dodsley  and  his  matrons,  that 
take  awake  for  a  verb,  that  they  should  read  asleep, 

*  Of  tbe  Elegy  in  the  Charchyard. 
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and  all  will  be  right.*  Gil  Bias  is  the  Lying  Va- 
let in  five  acts.  The  fine  lady  has  half-a-dozen 
good  lines  dispersed  in  it.  Pompey  is  the  hasty 
production  of  a  Mr.  Coventry  (cousin  to  him  you 
knew),  a  young  clergyman:  I  found  it  out  by 
three  characters,  which  once  made  part  of  a  co- 
medy that  he  shewed  me  of  his  own  writing.  Has 
that  miracle  of  tenderness  and  sensibility  (as  she 
calls  it)  Lady  Vane  given  you  any  amusement? 
Peregrine,  whom  she  uses  as  a  vehicle,  is  very  poor 
indeed  with  a  few  exceptions.  In  the  last  volume 
is  a  character  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  under  the  name 
of  Gosling  Scrag,  and  a  parody  of  part  of  his 
monody,  under  the  notion  of  a  pastoral  on  the 
death  of  his  grandmother. 

I  am  ever  yours. 


LETTER  VI. 

Nov,  Tuesday^  Cambridge. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  me  to  be  at  a  distance 
firom  both  of  you  at  present.  A  letter  can  give 
one  so  little  idea  of  such  matters !  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  al- 
ways  believed  well  of  his  heart  and  temper,  and 
would  gladly  do  so  still.  If  they  are  as  they  should 
be,  I  should  have  expected  every  thing  from  such 
an  explanation ;  for  it  is  a  tenet  with  me  (a  sim- 

*  The  verse  to  which  he  afladet  is  this : 

**  Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries ; 
**  Ev'n  in  oor  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

The  last  line  of  which  he  had  at  first  written  thus : 

'*  Awake  asd  faithfal  to  her  wonted  fires." 
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pie  one,  youll  perhaps  say),  that  if  ever  a  two 
people,  who  love  one  another,  come  to  breaking, 
it  is  for  want  of  a  timely  eclaircissefnent,  a  full 
and  precise  one,  without  witnesses  or  mediators, 
and  without  reserving  any  one  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance for  the  mind  to  brood  upon  in  silence. 
I  am  not  totally  of  your  mind  as  to  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton's  Elegy,  though  I  love  kids  and  fawns  as  little 
as  you  do.  If  it  were  all  like  the  fourth  stanza, 
I  should  be  excessively  pleased.  Nature  and 
sorrow,  and  tenderness,  are  the  true  genius  of 
such  things;  and  something  of  these  I  find  in 
several  parts  of  it  (not  in  the  orange  tree) :  poeti- 
cal ornaments  are  foreign  to  the  purpose,  for  they 
only  shew  a  man  is  not  sorry; — and  devotion 
worse ;  for  it  teaches  him,  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  sorry,  which  is  all  the  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
I  beg  leave  to  turn  your  weathercock  the  contrary 
way.  Your  Epistle*  I  have  not  seen  a  great 
while,  and  Doctor  M.  is  not  in  the  way  to  give  me 
a  sight  of  it ;  but  I  remember  enough  to  be  sure 
all  the  world  will  be  pleased  with  it,  even  with 
all  its  faults  upon  its  heady  if  you  don't  care  to 
mend  them.  I  would  try  to  do  it  myself  (how- 
ever hazardous),  rather  than  it  should  remain  un- 
published. As  to  my  Eton  Ode,  Mr.  Dodsley  is 
padrone.-f  The  secondj  you  had  I  suppose  you 
do  not  think  worth  giving  him :  otherwise,  to  me 
it  seems  not  worse  than  the  former.  He  might 
have  Selima*  too,  unless  she  be  of  too  little  im- 


*  From  Florence  to  Thomas  Atheton. 

t  To  publi&h  in  his  Collection  of  Poems. 

t  The  Ode  to  Spring. 

$  The  Ode  on  Mr.  Walpole's  cat,  drowned  in  the  tub  of  gold-liah. 
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^rtance  for  his  patriot-collection;  or  perhaps 
the  ctmnexians  you  had  with  her  may  interfere. 
Chesoio?   Adieu! 

I  am  yours  ever. 


LETTER  VII. 

Cambridge,  Dec,  Mondm/. 

This  comes  du  fond  de  ma  cellule  to  salute 
Mr.  H.  W.  not  so  much  him  that  visits  and  votes, 
and  goes  to  White's  and  to  court;  as  the  H.  W. 
in  his  rural  capacity,  snug  in  his  tub  on  Windsor- 
hill,  and  brooding  over  folios  of  his  own  creation  : 
him  that  can  slip  away,  like  a  pregnant  beauty 
(but  a  little  oftener),  into  the  country,  be  brought 
to-bed  perhaps  of  twins,  and  whisk  to  town  again 
the  week  after  with  a  face  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Among  all  the  little  folks,  my  godsons 
and  daughters,  I  cannot  choose  but  inquire  more 
particularly  after  the  health  of  one ;  I  mean  (with- 
out a  figure)  the  Memoires  :t  do  they  grow  ?  Do 
they  unite,  and  hold  up  their  heads,  and  dress 
themselves  ?  Do  they  begin  to  think  of  making 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  fifty 
years  hence,  to  make  posterity  stare,  and  all 
good  people  cross  themselves  ?  Has  Asheton  (who 
will  be  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  is  to 
publish  them)  thought  of  an  aviso  al  lettore  to  pre- 
fix to  them  yet,  importing,  that  if  the  words 

church,   king,   religion,   ministry,  &c.   be  found 

« 

t  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  which  Mr.  Walpoie  wis  then  writiDg. 
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often  repeated  in  this  book,  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  poetically,  and  as  may  be  most 
strictly  reconcileable  to  the  faith  then  established; 
— that  he  knew  the  author  well  when  he  was  a 
young  man ;  and  can  testify,  upon  the  honour  of 
his  function,  that  he  said  his  prayers  regularly 
and  devoutly,  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
clergy,  and  firmly  believed  every  thing  that  was 
the  fashion  in  those  days  ? 

When  you  have  done  impeaching  my  Lord 
Lovat,  I  hope  to  hear  de  vos  nouvelles,  and  more- 
over, whether  you  have  got  Colonel  Conway  yet  ? 
Whether  Sir.  C.  Williams  is  to  go  to  Berlin! 
What  sort  of  a  prince  Mitridate  may  be  ? — and 
whatever  other  tidings  you  choose  to  refiresh  an 
anchoret  with.  Frattanto  I  send  you  a  scene  in  a 
tragedy  :*  if  it  don't  make  you  cry,  it  wiU  make  " 
you  laugh ;  and  so  it  moves  some  passion,  that  I 
take  to  be  enough.    Adieu,  dear  Sir !    I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 


LETTER  Vra. 

Cambridge,  October  8,  1751. 

I  SEND  you  thisf  (as  you  desire)  merely  to 
make  up  half-a-dozen ;  though  it  will  hardly  an- 
swer your  end  in  furnishing  out  either  a  head  or 
tail-piece.     But  your  own  fablej  may  much  bet- 

*  The  first  scene  in  Mr.  Gray's  uufinuhed  tngedj  of  Agrippiuu  See  p.  15f • 
t  The  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
t  The  Entail. 
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ter  supply  the  place.  You  have  altered  it  to  its 
advanta^g^e ;  but  there  is  still  something  a  little  em- 
barrassed here  and  there  in  the  expression.  I  re- 
joice to  find  you  apply  (pardon  the  use  of  so  odi- 
ous a  word)  to  the  history  of  your  own  times. 
Speak,  and  spare  not.  Be  as  impartial  as  you 
can ;  and,  after  all,  the  world  will  not  believe  you 
are  so,  though  you  should  make  as  many  protes- 
tations as  Bishop  Burnet.  They  will  feel  in  their 
own  breast,  and  find  it  very  possible  to  hate 
fourscore  persons,  yea,  ninety  and  nine :  so  you 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  your 
own  conscience.  Somebody  has  laughed  at  Mr' 
Dodsley,  or  at  me,  when  they  talked  of  the  bat : 
I  have  nothing  more,  either  nocturnal  or  diurnal, 
to  deck  his  miscellany  with.  We  have  a  man 
here  that  writes  a  good  hand;  but  he  has  little 
failings  that  hinder  my  recommending  him  to 
you.*  He  is  lousy,  and  he  is  mad :  he  sets  out 
this  week  for  Bedlam ;  but  if  you  insist  upon  it, 
I  don't  doubt  he  will  pay  his  respects  to  you.  I 
have  seen  two  of  Doctor  Middleton's  unpublished 
works.  One  is  about  forty-four  pages  in  quarto 
against  Dr.  Waterland,  who  wrote  a  very  ortho- 
dox book  on  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  insisted,  that  Christians  ought  to 
have  no  communion  with  such  as  differ  from  them 
in  fundamentals.  Middle  ton  enters  no  farther 
into  the  doctrine  itself  than  to  shew,  that  a  mere 
speculative  point  can  never  be  called  a  funda- 
mental; and  that  the  earlier  fathers,  on  whose 
concurrent  tradition  Waterland  would  build,  are 

*  Af  an  aammeiisu. 
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80  far,  when  they  speak  of  the  three  pencils^ 
from  agreeing  with  the  present  notion  of  our 
church,  that  they  declare  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
Son,  and  seem  to  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  all.  The  rest  is  employed  in 
exposing  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  stiffness  and 
zealotism  in  religion,  and  in  shewing  that  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  church,  in  which  tradition 
had  its  rise,  were  (even  by  confession  of  the  best 
scholars  and  most  orthodox  writers)  the  €tra  of 
nonsense  and  absurdity.  It  is  finished,  and  very 
well  wrote;  but  has  been  mostly  incorporated 
into  his  other  works,  particularly  the  Inquiry: 
and  for  this  reason  I  suppose  he  has  writ  upon  it, 
This  wholly  laid  aside,  llie  second  is  in  Latin,  on 
Miracles;  to  shew,  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
defending  Christianity — one  from  its  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, the  holiness  and  purity  of  its  doctrines— 
the  other  from  its  external,  the  miracles  said  to 
be  wrought  to  confirm  it :  the  first  has  been  little 
attended  to  by  reason  of  its  difficulty ;  the  second 
much  insisted  upon,  because  it  appeared  an  easier 
task ;  but  that  it  can  in  reality  prove  nothing  at 
all.  ^^  Nobilis  ilia  quidem  defensio  (the  first) 
quam  si  obtinere  potuissent,  rem  simiil  onmem 
expediisse,  causamque  penitus  vicisse  viderentur. 
At  causae  hujus  defendendae  labor  cum  tanta  argn- 
mentandi  cavillandique  molestia  conjunctus  ad 
alteram,  quam  dixi,  defensionis  viam,  ut  commo- 
diorem  longe  et  faciliorem,  plerosque  adegit— 
ego  vero  istiusmodi  defensione  religionem  nos- 
tram  non  modo  non  confirmari,  sed  dubiam  potios 
suspectamque  reddi  existimo."  He  then  proceeds 
to  consider  miracles  in  general,  and  afterwards 
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those  of  the  pagans,  compared  with  those  of 
Christ.  I  only  tell  you  the  plan,  for  I  have  not 
read  it  out  (though  it  is  short) ;  but  you  will  not 
doubt  to  what  conclusion  it  tends.  There  is  ano- 
ther thing,  I  know  not  what,  I  am  to  see.  As  to 
the  Treatise  on  Prayer;  they  say  it  is  burnt  in* 
deed.     Adieu ! 


LETTER  IX. 

Your  pen  was  too  rapid  to  mind  the  com- 
mon form  of  a  direction,  and  so,  by  omitting  the 
words  near  Windsor^  your  letter  has  been  divert- 
ing itself  at  another  Stoke  near  Aylesbury,  and 
came  not  to  my  hands  till  to-day.  The  true  orir 
ginal  chairs  were  all  sold,  when  the  Huntingdon 
broke ;  there  are  nothing  now  but  Halsey -chairs, 
not  adapted  to  the  squareness  of  a  Gothic  dow- 
ager's rump.  And  by  the  way,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  uneasiness  and  uncomfortableness  of  a  corona- 
tion-chair can  be  any  objection  with  you :  every 
chair  that  is  easy  is  modern,  and  unknown  to  our 
ancestors.  As  I  remember,  there  were  certain 
low  chairs,  that  looked  like  ebony,  at  Esher,  and 
were  old  and  pretty.  Why  should  not  Mr. 
Bentley  improve  upon  them  ? — I  do  not  wonder 
at  Dodsley.  You  have  talked  to  him  of  six  odesy 
for  so  you  are  pleased  to  call  every  thing  I  write, 
though  it  be  but  a  receipt  to  make  apple-dump- 
lings. He  has  reason  to  gulp  when  he  finds  one 
of  them  only  a  long  story.  I  don't  know  but  I 
may  send  him  very  soon  (by  your  huids)  an  ode 
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to  his  own  tooth,  a  high  Pindaric  upoa  stilts, 
which  one  must  be  a  better  scholar  than  he  is  to 
understand  a  line  of,  and  the  very  best  scholars 
will  understand  but  a  little  matter  here  and  there. 
It  wants  but  seventeen  lines  of  having  an  end,  I 
don't  say  of  being  finished.  As  it  is  so  unfortu- 
nate to  come  too  late  for  Mr.  Bentley,  it  may 
appear  in  the  fourth  volxune  of  the  Miscellanies, 
provided  you  don't  think  it  execrable,  and  sup-r 
press  it.  Pray,  when  the  fine  book  is  to  be  print- 
ed,* let  me  revise  the  press,  for  you  know  you  can't; 
and  there  are  a  few  trifles  I  could  wish  altered. 

I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  hours  of  love, 
and  cherries,  and  pine-apples.  I  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  thing  here,  and  am  of  opinion  that  is  the 
best  way.  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Bentley,  if 
he  be  with  you. 

I  am  yours  ever. 

I  desire  you  would  not  shew  that  epigram  I  re- 
peated to  you,t  as  mine.  I  have  heard  of  it  twice 
already  as  coming  from  you. 


LETTER  X. 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  Mr.  Dodsley^s 
book; J  and,  having  pretty  well  looked  it  over, 
will  (as  you  desire)  tell  you  my  opinion  of  it.  He 
might,  methinks,  have  spared  the  graces  in  his 

*  The  edition  of  his  Odet,  printed  at  Strawberry-hill. 

t  The  epigram  here  alluded  to  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 

X  Wb  Collection  of  Poems. 
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frontispiece,  if  he  chose  to  be  economical,  and 
dressed  his  authors  in  a  little  more  decent  raiment 
— not  in  whited-brown  paper  and  distorted  cha- 
racters, like  an  old  ballad.  I  am  ashamed  to  see 
myself;  but  the  company  keeps  me  in  counte- 
nance: so  to  begin  with  Mr.  Tickell.  This  is 
not  only  a  state-poem  (my  ancient  aversion),  but 
a  state-poem  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  If  Mr. 
Pope  had  wrote  a  panegyric  on  it,  one  could 
hardly  have  read  him  with  patience :  but  this  is 
only  a  poor  short-winded  imitator  of  Addison, 
who  had  himself  not  above  three  or  four  notes  in 
poetry,  sweet  enough  indeed,  like  those  of  a  Ger- 
man flute,  but  such  as  soon  tire  and  satiate  the 
ear  with  their  frequent  return.  Tickell  has  added 
to  this  a  great  poverty  of  sense,  and  a  string  of 
transitions  that  hardly  become  a  school-boy. 
However,  I  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  his  bal- 
lad,* which  I  always  thought  the  prettiest  in  the  ^ 
world.  All  there  is  of  M.  Green  here  has  been 
printed  before :  there  is  a  profusion  of  wit  every 
where ;  reading  would  have  formed  his  judgment, 
and  harmonized  his  verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes 
often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  and 
music.  The  School-mistress  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  and  masterly ;  and  (I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  but)  London  is  to  me  one  of  those  few 
imitations,  that  have  all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit 
of  an  original.  The  same  mansf  verses  at  the 
opening  of  Garrick  s  theatre  are  far  from  bad^ 
Mr.  Dyer  (here  you  will  despise  me  highly)  has 

*  Colin  and  Lucy;  beginning, 

"  Of  Leinster  fani*d  for  maideas  fair." 
t  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson. 

2    £ 
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more  of  poetry  in  his  imagination^  than  ahnost 
any  of  our  number;  but  rough  and  injudicious. 
I  should  range  Mr.  Bramston  only  a  step  or  two 
above  Dr.  King,  who  is  as  low  in  my  estimation 
as  in  yours.  Dr.  Evans  is  a  furious  madman; 
and  pre-existence  is  nonsense  in  all  her  altitudes. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  is  a  gentle  elegiac  person :  Mr.  Nu- 
gent* sure  did  not  write  his  own  ode.j"  I  like 
Mr.  Whitehead's  little  poems,  I  mean  the  Ode  on 
a  Tent,  the  Verses  to  Grarrick,  and  particularly 
those  to  Charles  Townshend,  better  than  any 
thing  I  had  seen  before  of  him.  I  gladly  pass 
over  H.  Brown,  and  the  rest,  to  come  at  you. 
You  know  I  was  of  the  publishing  side,  and 
thought  your  reasons  against  it  none ;  for  though, 
as  Mr.  Chute  said  extremely  well,  the  still  small 
voice  of  Poetry  was  not  made  to  be  heard  in  a 
crowd ;  yet  Satire  will  be  heard,  for  all  the  audi- 
ence are  by  nature  her  friends ;  especially  when 
she  appears  in  the  spirit  of  Dryden,  with  his 
strength,  and  often  with  his  versification;  such 
as  you  have  caught  in  those  lines  on  the  royal 
unction,  on  the  papal  dominion,  and  convents  of 
both  sexes,  on  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II.  for 
these  are  to  me  the  shining  parts  of  your  Epistle.;]: 
There  are  many  lines  I  could  wish  corrected,  and 
some  blotted  out,  but  beauties  enough  to  atone 
for  a  thousand  worse  faults  than  these.  The  opi- 
nion of  such  a3  can  at  aU  judge,  who  saw  it  before 
in  Dr.  Middleton's  hands,  concurs  nearly  with 
mine.    As  to  what  any  one  says,  since  it  came 

*  Afterwards  Earl  Nugent. 

t  That  addressed  to  Mr.  Pulteney. 

t  Epistle  from  Florence  to  Thomas  Asheton,  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Fljaonth. 
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out;  our  people  (you  must  know)  are  slow  of 
judgment:  they  wait  till  some  bold  body  saves 
them  the  trouble,  and  then  follow  his  opinion ;  or 
stay  till  they  hear  what  is  said  in  town,  that  is, 
at  some  bishop's  table,  or  some  coffee-house  about 
the  Temple.  When  they  are  determined,  I  will 
tell  you  faithfully  their  verdict.  As  for  the  Beau- 
ties,* I  am  their  most  humble  servant.  What 
«hall  I  say  to  Mr.  Lowth,  Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Rolle, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  Seward,  &c.  ?  If  I  say. 
Messieurs!  this  is  not  the  thing;  write  prose, 
write  sermons,  write  nothing  at  all;  they  will 
disdain  me  and  my  advice.  What  then  would  the 
sickly  peerf  have  done,  that  spends  so  much  time 
in  admiring  every  thing  that  has  four  legs,  and 
fretting  at  his  own  misfortune  in  having  but  two ; 
and  cursing  his  own  politic  head  and  feeble  con- 
stitution, that  won't  let  him  be  such  a  beast  as 
he  would  wish?  Mr.  S.  Jenyns  now  and  then 
can  write  a  good  line  or  two— such  as  these — 

Snatch  us  from  all  our  little  sorrowB  here. 

Calm  every  grief,  and  dry  each  childish  tear,  &c. 

I  like  Mr.  Aston  Hervey's  fable ;  and  an  ode  (the 
last  of  all)  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  new  acquaintance  of 
mine,  whose  Musaeus  too  seems  to  carry  with  it 
the  promise  at  least  of  something  good  to  come. 
I  was  glad  to  see  you  distinguished  who  poor 
West  was,  before  his  charming  ode,J  and  called 
it  any  thing  rather  than  a  Pindaric.  The  town  is 
an  owl,  if  it  don't  like  Lady  Mary,§  and  I  am 

*  The  Eptsdc  to  Mr.  Eckardt  the  painter, 
t  Lord  Hcrvey. 

t  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroluie. 
§  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu's  Poems. 

2  £  2 
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surprised  at  it :  we  here  are  ovb  enough  to  think 
her  ecloeues  verv  bad :  but  that  I  did  not  brooder 
at.  Our  present  taste  is  Sir  T.  Fitz-Osbome's 
Letters.  I  send  you  a  bit  of  a  thing  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  it  is  one  of  your  &Toniite3, 
Mr.  M.  Green;  and  next,  because  I  would  do 
justice.  The  thou^t  on  which  my  second  ode^ 
turns  is  manifestly  stole  from  hence : — not  that  I 
knew  it  at  the  time,  but,  having  seen  this  many 
years  before,  to  be  sure  it  imprinted  itself  on  my 
memory,  and,  forgetting  the  author,  I  took  it 
for  my  own.  The  subject  was  the  Queen's  Her- 
mitage. 


Though  yet  no  palace  grace  the  shore 
To  lodge  the  pair  youf  should  adore; 
Nor  abbeys  great  in  ruins  rise, 
Royal  equivalents  for  vice ; 
Behold  a  grot  in  Delphic  grove 
The  graces  and  the  muses  We, 
A  temple  from  vain-glory  free ; 
Whose  goddess  is  Philosophy ; 
Whose  sides  such  licensed  idols:^  crown. 
As  Superstition  would  pull  down ; 
The  only  pilgrimage  I  know. 
That  men  of  sense  would  choose  to  go. 
Which  sweet  abode,  her  wisest  choice, 
Urania  cheers  with  heavenly  voice : 
While  all  the  Virtues  gather  round 
To  see  her  consecrate  the  ground. 

If  thou,  the  god  with  winged  feet, 
In  council  talk  of  this  retreat; 
And  jealous  gods  resentment  shew 
At  altars  rais'd  to  men  below: 

*  The  Ode  to  Spring.  t  Speaking  Co  the  Thames.  t  The  four  ImuCs. 
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Tell  those  proud  lords  of  heaven,  'tis  fit 
Their  house  our  heroes  should  admit. 
While  each  exists  (as  poets  sing) 
A  lazy,  lewd,  immortal,  thing ; 
They  must,  or  grow  in  disrepute. 
With  earth's  first  commoners  recruit. 

Needless  it  is  in  terms  unskill*d 
To  praise,  whatever  Boyle  should  build. 
Needless  it  is  the  busts  to  name 
Of  men,  monopolists  of  fame ; 
Four  chiefs  adorn  the  modest  stone 
For  virtue,  as  for  learning,  known. 
The  thinking  sculpture  helps  to  raise 
Deep  thoughts,,  the  genii  of  the  place : 
To  Uie  mind's  ear,  and  inward  sight, 
There  silence  speaks,  and  shade  gives  light : 
While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach, 
And  minds  dispos'd  to  musing  teach ; 
Proud  of  strong  limbs  and  painted  hues. 
They  perish  by  the  slightest  bruise. 
Or  maladies  begun  within 
Destroy  more  slow  life's  frail  mAchine : 
From  maggot-youth  through  change  of  state 
They  feel  like  us  the  turns  of  fate : 
Some  bom  to  creep,  have  lived  to  fly, 
And  chang'd  earth's  cells  for  dwellings  high : 
And  some,  that  did  their  six  wings  keep, 
Before  they  died,  been  forced  to  creep. 
They  politics,  like  ours,  profess : 
The  greater  prey  upon  the  less. 
Some  strain  on  foot  huge  loads  to  bring, 
Some  toil  incessant  on  the  wing!  ^ 
Nor  from  their  vigorous  schemes  desist 
Till  death ;  and  then  are  never  mist. 
Some  frolic,  toil,  marry,  increase, 
Are  sick  and  well,  have  war  and  peace. 
And  broke  with  age  in  half  a  day 

Yield  to  successors,  and  away. 

*        *        •        * 

Adieu !  I  am  yours  ever. 
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irTTEE  XL 


T'jur  Kiih^yt  ior  rat.     I  imead  u»  bt  ^irick  "rm  <a 

m  m 

hilli  bH  iliifr  tzne  for  me,  to  be  sore  iz  »  de^  ii 
ciiid-bed. 

I  dc/  Dot  lore  notes,  thousli  too  see  I  kad  re- 
K/lresd  v>  put  two  or  three.*  Tber  are  skk  a 
wes&kDe%§  aikd  obKroritr.  If  a  thTTig  cxq&cx  be 
uiAenxood  without  them,  it  had  better  be  sA 
imder^tood  at  alL  If  you  will  be  mlgar  aid  pro- 
nouitce  it  Zjaimm,  instead  of  Lraidoii.i'  I  can't 
help  it.  Caradoc  I  hare  prirate  reasons  acainst ; 
and  besides  it  is  in  reality  Caradoc,  and  will  noi 
stand  in  the  verse. 

I  rejoice  you  can  fill  all  your  ndda:  the  Main- 
tenon  could  not,  and  that  was  her  great  misfor- 
tune. Seriously  though,  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  happiness  and  seem  to  understand  it.  The 
receipt  is  obvious :  it  is  only.  Have  something  to 
do ;  but  how  few  can  apply  it ! — Adieu ! 

I  am  ever  yours. 

•  To  lU  B*rd 

4  '«  Yt  to«*'n  or  Julius !  Loodoo's  Uttuig  •banrr— Bvd^  vctx  87. 
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LETTER  XII. 

I  AM  SO  charmed  with  the  two  specimens 
of  Erse  poetry,  that  I  camiot  help  giving  you 
the  trouble  to  inquire  a  little  farther  about  them, 
and  should  wish  to  see  a  few  lines  of  the  original, 
that  I  may  form  some  slight  idea  of  the  language, 
the  measures,  and  the  rhythm. 

Is  there  any  thing  known  of  the  author  or  au- 
thors, and  of  what  antiquity  are  they  supposed 
to  be? 

Is  there  any  more  to  be  had  of  equal  beauty,  or 
at  all  approaching  to  it  ? 

I  have  been  often  told  that  the  poem  called 
Hardicnute  (which  I  always  admired,  and  still 
admire)  was  the  work  of  somebody  that  lived  a 
few  years  ago.*  This  I  do  not  at  all  believe, 
though  it  has  evidently  been  retouched  in  places 
by  some  modem  hand:  but,  however,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  this  report  to  ask,  whether  the  two 
poems  in  question  are  certainly  antique  and  ge- 
nuine. I  make  this  inquiry  in  quality  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  am  not  otherwise  concerned  about  it : 
for  if  I  were  sure  that  any  one  now  living  in  Scot- 
land had  written  them  to  divert  himself,  and  laugh 
at  the  credulity  of  the  world,  I  would  undertake 
a  journey  into  the  Highlands  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him. 

*  It  has  been  supposed  the  work  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wardlaw,  who 
died  in  Scotland  not  many  years  ago,  but  upon  no  better  evidence,  that  I  could 
ever  learn,  than  that  a  copy  of  the  poem,  with  some  erasures,  was  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  death. — No  proof  surely  of  its  original  composition,  as  few 
but  persons  of  business,  which  women  seldom  are,  take  the  precaution  of  dock- 
eting, or  writing  "  Copy''  upon  every  thing  they  may  transcribe. 
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LETTER  XIIL 

I  HAVE  been  very  ill  this  week  with  a  great 
cold  and  a  fever,  and  though  now  in  a  way  to  be 
well,  am  like  to  be  confined  some  days  longer: 
whatever  you  will  send  me  that  is  new,  or  old, 
and  long^  will  be  received  as  a  charity.  Rous- 
seau^s  people  do  not  interest  me;  there  is  but 
one  character  and  one  style  in  them  all,  I  do  not 
know  their  faces  asunder.  I  have  no  esteem  for 
their  persons  or  conduct,  am  not  touched  with 
their  passions;  and,  as  to  their  story,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it — not  because  it  is  improbably 
but  because  it  is  absurd.  If  I  had  any  little  pro- 
pensity, it  was  to  Julie ;  but  now  she  has  gone 
and  (so  hand  over  head)  married  that  Monsieur  de 
Wolmar,  I  take  her  for  a  vraie  Suissesse,  and  do 
not  doubt  but  she  had  taken  a  cup  too  much  like 
her  lover.*  All  this  does  not  imply  that  I  will 
not  read  it  out,  when  you  can  spare  the  rest  of  it. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Sunday,  February  28,  1762. 

I  RETURN  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy 
of  your  book,t  which  you  sent  me,  and  have  not 

•  Were  we  not  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gray's  opinion  of  the  NooTelle  Heloise, 
(see  Ixstter  xli.  p.  285.)  how  would  such  a  criticism,  from  such  a  critic,  astonish 
all  those  more  happily  constituted  readers,  who,  capable  of  appreciating  Taried 
excellence,  have  perhaps  read  with  equal  delight  tlie  exquisite  odes  of  the  one 
author,  and  the  extraordinary  and  (witli  all  its  faultn)  inimitable  romaoce  of  the 
other! 

t  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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at  all  lessened  my  opinion  of  it  since  I  read  it  in 
print,  though  the  press  has  in  general  a  bad  effect 
on  the  complexion  of  one's  works.  The  engrav- 
ings look,  as  you  say,  better  than  I  had  expected, 
yet  not  altogether  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  I  re- 
joice in  the  good  dispositions  of  our  court,  and  in 
the  propriety  of  their  application  to  you:  the 
work  is  a  thing  so  much  to  be  wished;  has  so 
near  a  connexion  with  the  turn  of  your  studies 
and  of  your  curiosity ;  and  might  find  such  am- 
ple materials  among  your  hoards  and  in  your 
head ;  that  it  will  be  a  sin  if  you  let  it  drop  and 
come  to  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  want 
of  your  assistance.*  The  historical  part  should 
be  in  the  manner  of  Henault,  a  mere  abridgment,^ 

*  See  a  note  from  Lord  Bute,  in  the  Letters  to  and  from  Ministers,  iuTiting 
Mr.  Walpole  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  Mr.  Walpole's 
answer,  ofiferiug  to  point  out  and  collect  materiab,  and  take  any  trouble  in  aid* 
ing,  supervising,  and  directing  the  whole  plan. 

t  This  method  Mr.  Walpole  had  already  adopted  before  he  received  hisfmnd*! 
letter ;  for  a  large  memorandum-book  of  his  is  extant,  with  thu  title-page : 

COLLECTIONS 

POR  A 

HISTORY 

OP 

THE  MA19NERS,   CUSTOMS,  IIABITS,  FASHIONS,  CEREMONIES,  dec.  Vo.  aec 

OP 

ENGLAND, 

BSOVN 

FEBRUARY  21,    1762. 

BY 

MR.  HORACE  WALPOLK 


Co*l  tempo,  TuUo. 
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a  series  of  facts  selected  with  judgment,  that  may 
serve  as  a  clue  to  lead  the  mind  along  in  the 


The  heads  of  the  subjects  he  metnt  to  treat  are  there  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  sereral  pages  of  blank  paper  left  between  each,  intended  to  hare  been  filled 
op  with  matter  relative  to  the  objects  in  question,  as  it  occurred  to  him. — We 
have  only  to  regret,  that  though  a  number  of  curious  scattered  notes  remain 
among  Lord  Orford's  papers,  e^dently  intended  for  this  work,  its  farther  ar- 
rangement was  never  pursued ;  as  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  antiquary,  diligent, 
accurate,  and  lively,  as  Mr.  Walpole,  it  must  have  proved  a  most  entertaining  as 
well  as  a  curious  work. 

The  notes,  or  heads  of  chapters,  in  his  memorandum-book,  are  as  follows : 


Coats  of  Arms, 
Armt  and  Armour, 

Armies, 

Booh. 

Bmidingt, 

BwriaU, 
Coaches, 


Coins, 

Crusadoes. 

Customs, 

Deer, 
Domain, 

Embassadors, 

Exchequer, 

Fashions, 


Fools. 
Forests. 


When  first  used. 

Battle  Axes.    Coats  of  Mail.    Habergeons.    Hauberks. 

Sluelds,  tlieir  forms. 
How  raised  and  paid,  and  fieets.    Admiral  of  western 

coast    My  seal  of  R.  Clitherol. 
What  books  were  in  libraries  before  printing.    Fay  of 

copyists.    Vide  catalogue  of  books  at  Canterbury  at 

end  of  Dart 
Brick  only  for  cUmneys.      No  glass.     Sndley  Castle 

glazed  with  beryl.    Old  London  of  chesnut   Licenses 

for  embattling. 
Soul -shot       Paid    at  interments.      Vide    Spelman's 

Posthuma« 
When  first  used.     Saddles.    Anne  of  Bohemia.     Fint 

side-saddles.     Chairs.     Litter.     Chariot    Vide  Liie 

of  De  Critx. 
Easterlings.     Copper  tokens. 

What,  Saxons,  Normans,  Poitevins,  &c.  introduced. 
Curfeu. 

When  brought  into  England. 

To  inquire  what  the  domain  of  the  crown  at  diffetcnt 
periods. 

What  their  pay  and  privileges. 

Vide  Madoz. 

See  Account  of  Harrison  prefixed  to  Hollingshed's  Chro- 
mcle.  Wimples.  Crisping  pins.  Love-locks.  Co- 
lours of  their  mistress.    Picked  horns. 

Vide  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  in  Holbein.  Henry 
Vlllth's  fool,  a  print  of  him. 

Statutes  of.  New  Forest  Inquiry  how  many  in  the 
crown.  Manner  of  hunting.  Picture  at  Wroxton  of 
Prince  Henry  and  Lord  Harrington  in  hunting-habits. 
Chevy  Chace,  how  founded. 
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midst  of  those  ruins  and  scattered  monuments  of 
art,  that  time  has  spared.    This  would  be  suffi- 


Camtt,  May  games.    At  cards.    Tables.    Dice.    Numbers  of 

small  dice  found  under  floor  of  Inner  Temple-hall. 

Havering  in  th$  Bower,  When  built.     Jointure-house  of  what  queens.    When 

destroyed. 

Habits,  See  Peck's  Account  of  them.    Figures  in  Speed's  Maps. 

When  first  wigs.  Tom  Derry.  Lord  Holland.  Ac- 
count of  Fashions  in  Harrison's  Treatise  before  Hol- 
lingshed's  Chronicle.  Hollar's  habits.  Coats  and 
wautcoats.    Vide  MS.  of  Lord  Sandwich. 


Heralds. 

Holidays. 

Hops.   , 

Hours. 

Kings. 

Knights. 


The  Marches. 

Masks  and  Masking. 

Mumming, 

Mathematics, 

Marriage. 

Meals, 

New  Yearns  Gifts. 
Night  Caps, 

OrdeaL 
Pieshy, 

ParhM. 

Poets  Laureate, 

Pnwtnons. 

Pcftraits. 


Keeping  Christmas.    Grands  jours. 

When  first  planted.     See  Fuller. 

See  my  Green  Book. 

Often  crowned. 

How  made.  Ceremonies  at  creation  of  knights  of  Bath. 

See  the  plate  in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire.    Knight's 

service.     Knight's  fees. 
Account  of  them  in  Lord  Monmouth's  Menwirs. 
When  brought  in. 

Roger  Bacon. 

What  the  ceremonies  attending  it. 
See  bills  of  fare  of  Henry  IV.  in  Bishop  Lytteltoo'a 
book  and  in  Dugdale. 

Embroidered  with  black.  My  head  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Bichmond.  Oliver  Cromwell's  in  Mrs.  Kennon's  sale. 

Trials. 

When  built  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  apprehended 
there.    When  demolished. 


King's  proveditort.    ForestalliDg  of  markets. 

Busts  of  Henry  L  and  Queen,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Rochester.  Catherine  of  Valois,  queen 
of  Henry  V.  in  the  long  gallery  at  Lambeth,  and 
Archbishop  Chichele.  Among  Hadeian  MSS.  No. 
1498-2.  Henry  VH.  receiving  a  book  from  Islip. 
Item,  No.  1499-3.  1766-3.  Lydgate.  189t-S6. 
2278-3.  Henry  VI.  when  a  child.  lb.  4,  5,  6,  No. 
2358-14-15.  No.  4826.  Lydgate.  No.  1319.  No. 
1349-3.  Edward  m.  and  all  his  children.  Mr.  Ons- 
low, Black  Prince,  and  another  of  sons  of  Edward  IIL 
My  miniature  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of 
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cient,  and  better  than  Montfaucon  s  more 
narrative.  Such  a  work  (I  have  heard)  Mr.  Buri^ 
is  now  employed  about,  which  though  not  in- 
tended for  this  purpose  might  be  applied  perhaps 
to  this  use.  Then  at  the  end  of  each  reign  should 
come  a  dissertation  explanatory  of  the  plates, 
and  pointing  out  the  turn  of  thought,  the  cus- 
toms, ceremonials,   arms,   dresses,   luxury,  and 


Heniy  Vm.  Portrait  of  Richard  de  Oainiboioii^, 
mason,  in  second  volume  of  Lethenillier^i  HisL  Hai- 
ry VI.  and  House  of  Parliament,  engraTen  by  Pyae. 
Edward  IV.  6cc  before  Catalogue  of  Rojal  and  Noble 
Authors.    Jane  Shore,  at  Eton. 

When  first  used.    Succeeded  by  falling  band. 

Often  cut  on  reverses  of  cameos  and  inta^ot.'  Often 
good  at  the  same  period  that  our  coins  bad. 

Mysteries.  Farces.  Pantomimes.  Monice-danoeis.  In- 
terludes.   Pageants. 

Vide  ^lount*8  Jocular  Tenures.  Peerages  annexed  to 
castles  and  lands.    Arundel  and  Berkeley  Castks. 

Their  fashions  in  different  ages.  When  statues  on  them 
first  When  brasses.  Roman  columns  about  Cime  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    Knights  Templars^  crosa-legged. 

At  Bayeux.     In  a  room  near  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  crusade  of  Richard  I. 
Vtneyardi.  Several  houses  anciently  called  the  Vineyard  and  the 

Vine.  Mr.  Chute*s  in  Hampshire.  Mr.  Talbot's  near 
Dorking.  The  Vineyard  in  St  James's  Park;  qu. 
how  old  ?    Vide  Bamaby's  Journal. 

Court  of  wards  and  liveries. 

Legacies.  How  many  witnesses.  When  they  could  not 
write,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Bequeathing  their 
clothes,  beds,  &c.  &c.    Cups  and  covers,  their  plate. 

Then  follows  the  subsequent  list  of  authors  to  be  consulted : 


Rufft, 
Seals, 

Stage. 

Tenures, 

Tombs. 


Tournaments, 
TapeUrks. 


Wards. 
Wills. 


Madox's  History  of  the  Fuller's  Worthies. 

Exchequer.  Hoilingshed. 

Dugdale.  HalL 

Spelman.  Cambden. 

Heame.  Froissart 

Skinner.  Fleetwood's    Chronicum 
Feck's  Desiderata  Quriosft*     Fretiosum. 


Statutes  at  large. 

Fynes  BCoryson. 

Blount's  Jocular  Tenures. 

Speed  and  Stowe. 

Search  roUs  for  patents  of 
manufii«tories  and  mo- 
nopolies. 
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private  life,  with  the  improvement  or  decline  of 
the  arts  during  that  period.  This  you  must  do 
yourself,  beside  taking  upon  you  the  superin- 
tendance,  direction  and  choice  of  materials.  As 
to  the  expense,  that  must  be  the  King's  own  en- 
tirely, and  he  must  give  the  book  to  foreign  mi- 
nisters and  people  of  note ;  for  it  is  obvious  no 
private  man  can  undertake  such  a  thing  without 
a  subscription,  and  no  gentleman  will  care  for 
such  an  expedient ;  and  a  gentleman  it  should  be, 
because  he  must  have  easy  access  to  archives, 
cabinets,  and  collections,  of  all  sorts.  I  protest 
I  do  not  think  it  impossible  but  they  may  give 
in  to  such  a  scheme:  they  approve  the  design, 
they  wish  to  encourage  the  arts  and  to  be  mag- 
nificent, and  they  have  no  Versailles  or  Hercu- 
laneum. 

I  hope  to  see  you  toward  the  end  of  March.  If 
you  bestow  a  line  on  me,  pray  tell  me  whether 
the  Baronne  de  la  Peyriere  is  gone  to  her  castle 
of  Viry;  and  whether  Fingal  be  discovered  or 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be  a  forgery.     Adieu ! 

I  am  yours  ever. 


LETTER  XV. 

Sunday^  December  SO,  ITG^. 

I  HAVE  received  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  return  you  my  thanks  for  it.  It  engages  our 
attention  here,*  makes  some  of  us  cry  a  little, 

*  At  Cambridge. 
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and  all  in  general  afraid  to  go  to-beds  o'nights. 
We  take  it  for  a  translation,  and  should  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  story,  if  it  were  not  for  St.  Nicholas. 
When  your  pen  was  in  your  hand  you  might 
have  been  a  little  more  communicative:  for, 
though  disposed  enough  to  believe  the  opposition 
rather  consumptive,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
the  symptoms.  Your  canonical  book  I  have  been 
reading  with  great  satisfaction.  He  speaketh  as 
one  having  authority.  If  Englishmen  have  any 
feeling  left,  methinks  they  must  feel  now ;  and  if 
the  ministry  have  any  feeling  (whom  nobody  will 
suspect  of  insensibility)  they  must  cut  off  the  au- 
thor's ears,  for  it  is  in  all  the  forms  a  most  wicked 
libel.  Is  the  old  man  and  the  lawyer  put  on,  or  is 
it  real  ?  or  has  some  real  lawyer  ftimished  a  good 
part  of  the  materials,  and  another  person  em- 
ployed them  ?  This  I  guess ;  for  there  is  an  un- 
couthness  of  diction  in  the  beginning,  which  is 
not  supported  throughout — ^though  it  now  and 
then  occurs  again,  as  if  the  writer  was  weary  of 
supporting  the  character  he  had  assumed,  when 
the  subject  had  warmed  him  beyond  dissimula- 
tion.* 

Rousseau's  Letters  f  I  am  reading  heavily, 
heavily!  He  justifies  himself,  till  he  convinces 
me  that  he  deserved  to  be  burnt,  at  least  that  his 
book  did.  I  am  not  got  through  him,  and  you 
never  wiU.    Voltaire  I  detest,  and  have  not  seen 

^  Mr.  Gray  may  probably  allude  to  a  pamphlet,  called  ^  A  Letter  ooncem- 
ing  Libels,  Warrants,  seizure  of  Papers,  and  Security  for  the  Peace  or  Behanoor« 
with  a  View  to  some  late  Proceedings,  and  the  Defence  of  them  by  the  Majority.** 
— Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  William  Greaves,  Esq.  •  master  in  ChB»- 
cery,  under  the  inspection  of  the  late  Lord  Camden. 

t  The  Lettrcs  dc  la  Montague. 
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his  book :  I  shall  in  good  time.  You  surprise  me, 
when  you  talk  of  going*  in  February.  Pray,  does 
all  the  minority  go  too  ?  I  hope  you  have  a  reason. 
Desperare  de  republica  is  a  deadly  sin  in  politics. 

Adieu !  I  will  not  take  my  leave  of  you ;  for 
(you  perceive)  this  letter  means  to  beg  another, 
when  you  can  spare  a  little. 


LETTER  XVr. 

Cambridge  J  December  13,  1765. 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  de- 
tail you  enter  into  on  the  subject  of  your  own 
health :  in  this  you  cannot  be  too  circumstantial 
for  me,  who  had  received  no  account  of  you,  but 
at  second  hand — such  as,  that  you  were  danger- 
ously ill,  and  therefore  went  to  France ;  that  you 
meant  to  try  a  better  cUmate,  and  therefore  staid 
at  Paris ;  that  you  had  relapsed,  and  were  con- 
fined to  your  bed,  and  extremely  in  vogue,  and 
supped  in  the  best  company,  and  were  at  public 
diversions.  I  rejoice  to  find  (improbable  as  it 
seemed)  that  all  the  wonderfiil  part  of  this  is 
strictly  true,  and  that  the  serious  part  has  been  a 
little  exaggerated.  This  latter  I  conclude  not  so 
much  from  your  own  account  of  yourself,  as  from 
the  spirits  in  which  I  see  you  write;  and  long 
may  they  continue  to  support  you !  I  mean  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  elevation :  but  if  (take  no- 
tice) they  are  so  volatile,  so  flippant,  as  to  suggest 
any  of  those  doctrines  of  health,  which  you  preach 

•  To  Pwis. 
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with  all  the  zeal  of  a  French  atheist ;  at  least,  if 
they  really  do  influence  your  practice ;  I  utteriy 
renounce  them  and  all  their  works.    They  are  eM 
spirits y  and  will  lead  you  to  destruction. — You 
have  long  built  your  hopes  on  temperance,  you 
say,  and  hardiness.     On  the  first  point  ^we  are 
agreed.  The  second  has  totaUy  disappointed  you, 
and  therefore  you  will  persist  in  it ;  by  all  means. 
But  then  be  sure  to  persist  too  in  being  young,  in 
stopping  the  course  of  time,  and  making  the  sha- 
dow return  back  upon  your  sun-dial.    If  you  find 
this  not  so  easy,  acquiesce  with  a  good  g^race  in 
my  anilities,  put  on  your  under-stockings  of  yam 
or  woollen,  even  in  the  night-time.     Don't  pro- 
voke me !    or  I  shall  order  you  two  night-caps 
(which  by  the  way  would  do  your  eyes  good), 
and  put  a  little  of  any  French  liqueur  into  your 
water:  they  are  nothing  but  brandy  and  sugar, 
and  among  their  various  flavours  some  of  them 
may  surely  be  palatable  enough.     The  pain  in 
your  feet  /  can  bear ;  but  I  shudder  at  the  sick- 
ness in  your  stomach,  and  the  weakness,  that  still 
continues.     I  conjure  you,  as  you  love  yourself; 
I  conjure  you  by  Strawberry,  not  to  trifle  with 
these  edge-tools.     There  is  no  cure  for  the  gout, 
when  in  the  stomach,  but  to  throw  it  into  the 
limbs.  There  is  no  relief  for  the  gout  in  the  limbs, 
but  in  gentle  warmth  and  gradual  perspiration. 

I  was  much  entertained  with  your  account  of 
our  neighbours.  As  an  Englishman  and  an  An- 
tigallican,  I  rejoice  at  their  dulness  and  their  nas- 
tiness ;  though  I  fear  we  shall  come  to  imitate 
them  in  both.  Their  atheism  is  a  little  too  much, 
too  shocking  to  rejoice  at.     I  have  been  long  sick 
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at  it  in  their  authors,  and  hated  them  for  it :  but 
I  pity  their  poor  innocent  people  of  fashion. 
They  were  bad  enough,  when  they  believed  every 
thing! 

I  have  searched  where  you  directed  me ;  which 
I  could  not  do  sooner,  as  I  was  at  London  when  I 
received  your  letter,  and  could  not  easily  find  her 
Grace's  works.  Here  they  abound  in  every  li- 
brary. The  print*  you  ask  after  is  the  frontis- 
piece to  Natures  Pictures  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil. 
But  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake,  I  must  tell 
you,  the  family  are  not  at  dinner,  but  sitting  round 
a  rousing  fire  and  telling  stories.  The  room  is  just 
such  a  one  as  we  lived  in  at  Rheims  :  I  mean  as 
to  the  glazing  and  ceiling.  The  chimney  is  sup- 
ported by  cariatides;  over  the  mantle-piece  the 
arms  of  the  family.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  are 
crowned  with  laurel.  A  servant  stands  behind 
him,  holding  a  hat  and  feather :  another  is  shut- 
ting a  window.  Diepenbecke  delin.  &  (I  think) 
S.  Clou  we  sculps.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  curious 
print,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  sight  of  it.  If  it 
ever  was  a  picture,  what  a  picture  to  have ! 

I  must  tell  you,  that  upon  cleaning  an  old  pic- 
ture here  at  St.  John's  Lodge,  which  I  always 
took  for  a  Holbein ;  on  a  ring,  which  the  figure 
wears,  they  have  found  H.  H.  It  has  been  always 
called  B.  V.  Fisher ;  but  is  plainly  a  layman,  and 
probably  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  who  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  college. 

*  Mr.  Walpole  had  obsenred  tfatt  he  bad  been  shewn  a  print  of  the  Doka  and 
]>iicbets  of  Newcutle  at  dinner  witfi  their  family ;  in  consequence,  he  requested 
Mr.  Gray  to  examine  their  graces'  folios,  and  ascertain  if  it  was  not  a  friMitis* 
piece  to  some  one  of  them. 

2  F 
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What  is  come  of  your  Sevign^-curiosity  ?  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  line  now  and  then,  when  you 
have  leisure.    I  wish  you  well,  and  am  ever 

Yours, 


LETTER  XVII. 

Pembroke^olkge^  Feb.  14^  17«B. 

I  RECEIVED  the  book*  you  were  so  good 
to  send  me,  and  have  read  it  again  (indeed  I  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  read  it  before)  with  atten- 
tion and  with  pleasure.  Your  second  edition  is  so 
rapid  in  its  progress,  it  will  now  hardly  answer  any 
purpose  to  tell  you  either  my  own  objections,  or 
those  of  other  people.  Certain  it  is,  that  you  are 
universally  read  here ;  but  what  tue  think,  is  not 
so  easy  to  come  at.  We  stay  as  usual  to  see  the 
success,  to  learn  the  judgment  of  the  town,  to  be 
directed  in  our  opinions  by  those  of  more  compe- 
tent judges.  If  they  like  you,  we  shall ;  if  any 
one  of  name  write  against  you,  we  give  you  up : 
for  we  are  modest  and  diffident  of  ourselves,  and 
not  without  reason.  History  in  particular  is  not 
our  fort;  for  (the  truth  is)  we  read  only  modem 
books  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  I  have  heard 
it  objected,  that  you  raise  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  do  not  satisfy  them  by  telling  us  what  was. 
really  the  case.  I  have  heard  you  charged  with 
disrespect  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  above  all 
to  King  William,  and  the  Revolution.    These  are 

•  The  Historic  Doubti. 
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seriously  the  most  sensible  things  I  have  heard 
said^  and  all  that  I  can  recollect.  If  you  please  to 
justify  yourself,  you  may. 

My  own  objections  are  little  more  essential: 
they  relate  chiefly  to  inaccuracies  of  style,  which 
either  debase  the  expression  or  obscure  the  mean- 
ing. I  could  point  out  several  small  particularer 
of  this  kind,  and  will  do  so,  if  you  think  it  can 
serve  any  purpose  after  publication.  When  I  hear 
you  read,  they  often  escape  me,  partly  because  I 
am  attending  to  the  subject,  and  partly  because 
from  habit  I  understand  you  where  a  stranger 
might  often  be  at  a  loss. 

As  to  your  arguments,  most  of  the  principal 
points  are  made  out  with  a  clearness  and  evidence 
that  no  one  would  expect  where  materials  are  so. 
scarce.  Yet  I  still  suspect  Richard  of  the  murder 
of  Henry  VI.  The  chronicler  of  Croyland  charges 
it  full  on  him,  though  without  a  name  or  any 
mention  of  circumstances.  The  interests  of  Ed- 
ward were  the  interests  of  Richard  too,  though 
the  throne  were  not  then  in  view ;  and  that  Henry 
still  stood  in  their  way,  they  might  well  imagine, 
because,  though  deposed  and  imprisoned  once  be- 
fore, he  had  regedned  his  liberty  and  his  crown ; 
and  was  still  adored  by  the  people.  I  should 
think,  from  the  word  tyranni,  the  passage  was 
written  after  Richard  had  assumed  the  crown : 
but,  if  it  was  earlier,  does  not  the  bare  imputation 
imply  very-  early  suspicions  at  least  of  Richard's 
bloody  nature,  especially  in.  the  mouth  of  a  person 
that  YiBB  no  enemy  to  the  house  of  York»  nor 
friend  to  that  of  BeaufiNrt  ? 

That  the  Duchess  of  Bui^^undy,  to  try  the  tem- 
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per  of  the  nation,  should  set  up  a  false  pretender 
to  the  throne  (when  she  had  the  true  Duke  of 
York  in  her  hands),  and  that  the  queenr-mother 
(knowing  her  son  was  alive)  should  cauntenance 
that  design,  is  a  piece  of  policy  utterly  inccmipre- 
hensible ;  being  the  most  likely  means  to  ruin 
their  own  scheme,  and  throw  a  just  suspicion' of 
fraud  and  falsehood  on  the  cause  of  truth,  which 
Henry  could  not  fail  to  seize,  and  turn  to  his  own 
advantage. 

Mr.  Hume's  first  query,  as  faff  as  relates,  to  the 
queen-mother,  wiU  still  have  some  weight.  Is  it 
probable,  she  should  give  her  eldest  daughter  to 
Heiiry,  and  invite  him  to  claim  the  crown,  unless 
she  had  been  sure  that  her  sons  were  then  dead  ? 
As  to  her  seeming  consent  to  the  match  between 
Elizabeth  and  Richard,  she  and  her  daughters 
were  in  his  power,  which  appeared  .now  well 
fixed,  his  enemies'  designs  within  the  kingdom 
being  every  where  defeated,  and  Henry  unal^e  to 
raise  any  considerable  force  abroad.  She : was 
timorous  and  hopeless ;  or  she  mig^t  dissemble, 
in  order  to  cover  her  secret  dealings,  with  Rich- 
mond :  and  if  this  were  the  case,  she  hazarded 
little,  supposing  Richard  to  dissemble  too,  and 
never  to  have  thought  seriously  of  marrpng  his 
niece. 

Another  unaccountable  thing  is,  that  Richard, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  York,  undoubtedly  brave, 
clear-sighted,  artful,  attentive  to  business;;  of 
boundless  generosity,  as.appears  from: his  grants; 
just  and  merciful,  as  his  laws  and  his  pardons 
seem  to  testify ;  having  subdued  the  Queen  and 
her  hated  faction/ and  been  called  first  to  the  pro- 
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tectorship  and  then  to  the  crown  by  the  body  of 
the  nobility  and  by  the  parliament;  with  the 
common  people  to  friend  (as  Carte  often  asserts), 
and  having  nothing  against  him  but  the  illegiti- 
mate family  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  the  at- 
tainted house  of  Clarence  (both  of  thetn  within 
his  power) ; — that  such  a  man  should  see  within 
a  few  months  Buckingham,  his  best  friend,  and 
afahost  all  the  southern  and  western  counties  on 
one  day  in  arms  against  him ;  that,  having  seen  all 
these  insurrections  come  to  nothing,  he  should 
march  with  a  gallant  army  against  a  handful  of 
needy  adventurers,  led  by  a  fugitive,  who  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  title,  nor  any  virtues  to  recom- 
mend him,  nor  any  foreign  strength  to  depend 
on ;  that  he  should  be  betrayed  >  by  almost  all  his 
troops,  and  fall  a  sacrifice ; — all  this  is  to  me  ut- 
terly improbable,  and  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  see 
it  accounted  for. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  yoii,  that  Alga- 
rotti  (as  I  see  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  at  Leghorn)  being  employed  to  buy  pic- 
tures *for  the  King  of  Poland,  purchased  among 
others  the  famous  Holbein,  that  was  at  Venice. 
It  don*t  appear  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  youn 
book :  yet  he  calls  it  the  Consul  Meyer  and  his  fa- 
mily, as  if  it  were  then  known  to  be  so  in  that 
city. 

A  young  man  here,  who  is  a  diligent  reader  of 
your  books,  an  antiquary,  and  a  painter,  informs 
me,  that  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  at  Newmarket,  is  a 
piece  of  tapestry  containing  the  very  design  of 
your  marriage  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  only  with  se- 
veral more  figures  in  it,  both  men  and  women; 
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that  he  would  have  bought  it  <^  the  people^  but 
they  refused  to  part  with  it. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  is  here,  desires  to  present  his 
respects  to  you.  He  says,  that  to  efiace  fixmi  our 
aimak  the  history  of  auy  tyrant  is  to  do  aa  essen- 
tial injury  to  mankind :  but  he  forgives  it,  because 
y<Hi  have  shewn  Henry  the  Seventh  to  be  a  greater 
devil  than  Richard. 

Pray  do  not  be  out  of  humour.  When  you  first 
commenced  an  author,  you  exposed  yourself  to 
pit,  box,  and  gallery.  Any  coxcomb  in  the  world 
may  come  in  and  hiss,  Uf  he  pleases ;  aye^  and 
(what  is  almost  as  bad)  clap  too,  and  yon  cannot 
hinder  him.  I  saw  a  little  squib  fired  at  you  in  a 
newspaper  by  some  of  the  house  of  York^  for 
speaking  lightly  of  chancellors.    Adieu. 

I  am  ever  yours. 


LETTER  XVm. 

Pembroke'CoUege,  Feb.  25,  176S. 

To  your  friendly  accusation,  I  am  glad  I 
can  plead  not  guilty  with  a  safe  conscience. 
Dodsley  told  me  in  the  spring  that  the  plates 
firom  Mr.  Bentley's  designs  were  worn  out,  and 
he  wanted  to  have  them  copied  and  reduced  to  a 
smaller  scale  for  a  new  edition.  I  dissuaded  him 
from  so  silly  an  expense,  and  desired  he  would 
put  in  no  ornaments  at  all.  The  Long  Story  was 
to  be  totally  omitted,*  as  its  only  use  (that  of  ex- 

*  Sec  Letter  LVL  Sect  IV. 
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plaining  the  prints)  was  gone;  but  to  supply  the 
place  of  it  in  bulk,  lest  my  works  should  be  mis^ 
taken  for  the  works  of  a  flea,  or  a  pismire,  I  pro- 
mised to  send  him  an  equal  weight  of  poetry  or 
prose :  so,  since  my  return  hither,  I  put  up  about 
two  ounces  of  stuff;  viz.  The  Fatal  Sisters,  The 
Descent  of  Odin  (of  both  which  you  have  copies), 
a  bit  of  something  from  the  Welch,  and  certahi 
little  notes,  partly  from  justice  (to  acknowledge 
the  debt,  where  I  had  borrowed  any  thing),  partly 
from  ill  temper,  just  to  tell  the  gentle  reader,  that 
Edward  I.  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  witch  of  Endor.  This  is  literally 
all ;  and  with  all  this  I  shall  be  but  a  shrimp  of  an 
author.  I  gave  leave  also  to  print  the  same  thing 
at  Glasgow ;  but  I  doubt  my  packet  has  miscar- 
ried, for  I  hear  nothing  of  its  amval  as  yet.  To 
what  you  say  to  me  so  civilly,  that  I  ought  to 
write  more,  I  reply  in  your  own  words  (like  the 
pamphleteer,  who  is  going  to  confute  you  out  of 
your  own  mouth).  What  has  one  to  do,  when 
turned  of  jft/ty,  but  really  to  think  of  finishing? 
However,  I  will  be  candid  (for  you  seem  to  be  so 
with  me),  and  avow  to  you,  that  till  fourscore 
and  ten,  whenever  the  humour  takes  me,  I  will 
write,  because  I  like  it ;  and  because  I  like  my^ 
self  better  when  I  do  so.  If  I  do  not  write  much, 
it  is  because  I  cannot.  As  you  have  not  this  last 
plea,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  continue 
as  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  to  all 
such  as  have  any  curiosity  or  judgment  in  the 
subjects  you  choose  to  treat «  By  the  way  let  me 
tell  you  (while  it  is  fi^sh)  that  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  was  lately  dining  at  Cambridge,  speaking  (as 
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I  am  told)  handsomely  of  your  book,  said,  it  was 
a  pity  you  did  not  know  that  his  cousin  Man- 
chester had  a  genealogy  of  the  kings,  which  came 
down  no  lower  than  to  Richard  III.  and  at  the 
end  of  it  were  two  portraits  of  Richard  and  hi» 
son,  in  which  that  king  appeared  to  be  a  hand- 
some man.  I  tell  you  it  as  I  heard  it :  perhaps 
you  may  think  it  worth  inquiring  into. 

I  have  looked  into  Speed  and  Leslie.  It  ap- 
pears very  odd,  that  Speed  in  the  speech  he  makes 
for  P.  Warbeck,  addi*essed  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, should  three  times  cite  the  manuscript  pro- 
clamatian  of  Perkin,  then  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton ;  and  yet  when  he  gives  us  the  pro- 
clamation afterwards  (on  occasion  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Cornwall)  he  does  not  cite  any  such  manu- 
script. In  Casley's  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary you  may  see  whether  this  manusciipt  pro- 
clamation still  exists  or  not :  if  it  does,  it  may  be 
found  at  the  Museum.  Leslie  will  give  you  no 
satisfaction  at  all :  though  no  subject  of  England, 
he  could  not  write  freely  on  this  matter,  as  the 
title  of  Mary  his  mistress  to  the  crown  of  England 
was  derived  from  that  of  Henry  VII  •  Accord- 
ingly, he  every  where  treats  Perkin  as  an  impos- 
tor ;  yet  drops  several  little  expressions  incon- 
sistent with  that  supposition.  He  has  preserved 
no  proclamation :  he  only  puts  a  short  speech  into 
Perkin's  mouth,  the  substance  of  which  is  taken 
by  Speed,  and  translated  in  the  end  of  his,  which 
is  a  good  deal  longer :  the  whole  matter  is  treated; 
by  Leslie  very  concisely  and  superficially.  I  can 
easily  transcribe  -it,  if  you  please ;.  but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  could  answer  any  purpose. 
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Mr.  Boswell's  book  I  was  going  to  recommend 
to  you,  when  I  received  your  letter :  it  has  pleased 
and  moved  me  strangely,  all  (I  mean)  that  relates 
to  Paoli.  He  is  a  man  bom  two  thousand  years 
after  his  time !  The  pamphlet  proves  what  I  have 
always  maintained,  that  any  fool  may  write  a  most 
valuable  book  by  chance,'  if  he  will  only  tell  us 
what  he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity.  Of  Mr. 
Boswell's  truth  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  could  invent  nothing  of  this 
kind.  The  true  title  of  this  part  of  his  work  is, 
A  Dialogue  between  a  Green-goose  and  a  Hero. 

I  had  been  told  of  a  manuscript  in  Benet  Li- 
brary :  the  inscription  of  it  is,  Itinerariwn  Fratris 
Simonis  Simeonis  et  Hugonis  Illuminatoris,  1322. 
Would  not  one  think  this  should  promise  some- 
thing ?  They  were  two  Franciscan  friars  that  came 
from  Ireland,  and  passed  through  Wales  to  Lon- 
don, to  Canterbury,  to  Dover,  and  so  to  France^ 
in  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  All  that  relates  to  our 
own  country  has  been  transcribed  for  me,  and 
(sorry  am  I  to  say)  signifies  not  a  halfpenny :  only 
this  little  bit  might  be  inserted  in  your  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Painters :  Ad  aliud  caput  civitatis 
(Londonise)  est  monasterium  nigrorum  monacho- 
rum  nomine  Westmonasterium,  in  quo  constanter 
et  communiter  omnes  reges  Angliee  sepeliuntur— 
et  eidem  monasterio  quasi  inmiediate  conjungitur 
illud  famosissimum  palatium  regis,  in  quo  est  .ilia 
vulgata  camera,  in  cujus  parietibus  sunt  omnes. 
historiee  bellicee  totius  Bibliae  ineffabiliter  depictae, 
atque  in  Gallico  completissime  et  perfectissime 
conscriptse,  in  non  modica  intuentium  admiratione 
et  maxima  regali  magnificentia. 
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I  have  had  certain  observations  on  your  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors  given  me  to  send  you  perhaps 
about  three  years  ago :  last  week  I  found  them  in 
a  drawer,  and  (my  conscience  being  troubled)  now 
inclose  them  to  you.  I  have  even  forgot  whose 
they  are. 

I  have  been  also  told  of  a  passage  in  Ph.  de 
Gomines,  which  (if  you  know)  ought  not  to  have 
been  passed  over.  The  book  is  not  at  hand  at 
present,  and  I  must  conclude  my  letter.    Adieu. 

I  am  ever  yours. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Pmhroke-hOly  March  6,  1768. 

Here  is  Sir  William  Comwallis,  entitled 
Essayes  of  certaine  Paradoxes.  2d  Edit.  1617; 
Lond. 


praised. 


King  Richard  III. 

The  French  Pockes 

Nothing 

Good  to  be  in  debt 

Sadnesse 

Julian  the  Apostate's  vertues 

The  title-page  will  probably  suffice  you ;  but  if 
you  would  know  any  more  of  him,  he  has  read 
nothing  but  the  common  chronicles,  and  those 
without  attention :  for  example,  speaking  of  Anne, 
the  queen,  he  says,  she  was  barren,  of  which  Rich- 
ard had  often  complained  to  Rotheram.  He  ex- 
tenuates the  murder  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  son: 
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the  first,  he  says,  might  be  a  malicious  accusation, 
for  that  many  did  suppose  he  died  of  mere  melan- 
choly and  grief:  the  latter  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
the  action  of  Richard  (though  executed  in  his 
presence) ;  and,  if  it  were,  he  did  it  out  of  love  to 
his  brother  Edward.  He  justifies  the  death  of  the 
lords  at  Pomfret,  from  reasons  of  state,  for  his 
own  preservation,  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  ancient  nobility.  The  execution 
of  Hastings  he  excuses  from  necessity,  from  the 
dishonesty  and  sensuality  of  the  man :  what  was 
his  crime  with  respect  to  Richard,  he  does  not 
say.  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  was  not  by  the  King's 
command,  but  to  be  imputed  to  the  preacher's 
own  ambition :  but  if  it  was  by  order,  to  charge 
his  mother  with  adultery^  was  a  matter  of  no  such 
great  moment,  since  it  is  no  wonder  in  that  sex.  Of 
the  murder  in  the  Tower  he  doubts ;  but  if  it 
were  by  his  order,  the  offence  was  to  God,  not  to 
his  people ;  and  how  could  he  demonstrate  his  love 
more  amply ,  than  to  venture  his  soul  for  their  quiet  ? 
Have  you  enough,  pray  ?  You  see  it  is  an  idle  de- 
clamation, the  exercise  of  a  school-boy  that  is  to 
be  bred  a  statesman. 

I  have  looked  in  Stowe :  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
proclamation  there.  Mr.  Hume,  I  suppose,  means 
Sjpeed,  where  it  is  given,  how  truly  I  know  not ; 
but  that  he  had  seen  the  original  is  sure,  and 
seems  to  quote  the  very  words  of  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  speech  which  Perkin  makes  to  James 
IV.  and  also  just  afterwards,  where  he  treats  of 
the  Cornish  rebellion. 

Guthrie,  you  see,  has  vented  himself  ia  the 
Critical  Review.    His  History  I  never  saw,  nor 
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is  it  here,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  ever  saw  it. 
He  is  a  rascal,  but  rascals  may  chance  to  meet 
with  curious  records ;  and  that  commission  to  Sir 
J.  Tyrrell  (if  it  be  not  a  lie)  is  such :  so  is  the 
order  for  Henry  the  Sixth's  f\ineral.  I  would  by 
no  means  take  notice  of  him,  write  what  he  would. 
I  am  glad  you  have  seen  the  Manchester-roll. 

It  is  not  I  that  talk  of  Phil,  de  Comines ;  it  was 
mentioned  to  me  as  a  thing  that  looked  like  a  vo- 
luntary omission :  but  I  see  you  have  taken  notice 
of  it  in  the  note  to  page  7 1 ,  though  rather  too 
slightly.  You  have  not  observed  that  the  same 
writer  says,  c.  55,  Richard  tua  de  sa  main,  ou  Jit 
titer  en  sa  presence,  quelque  lieu  apart,  ce  ban  komme 
le  roi  Henry.  Another  oversight  I  think  there  is 
at  p.  43,  where  you  speak  of  the  roll  of  parliament, 
and  the  contract  with  Lady  Eleanor  Boteler,  as 
things  newly  come  to  light ;  whereas  Speed  hais 
given  at  large  the  same  roll  in  his  History.  Adieu. 

I  am  ever  yours. 


FROM   MR.  GRAY  TO  BONSTETTEN.* 


LETTER  I. 

Cambridge,  Jpril  i2y  1770. 

Never  did  I  feel,  my  dear  Bonstetten,  to 
what  a  tedious  length  the  few  short  moments  of 

•     •  • 

*  Bonstetten,  in  his  youth,  resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  during' 
which  he  enjoyed  an  almost  daily  intercoorse  with  Mr.  Gray*  who  attached 
himself  to  him  with  great  ardour,  and  soon  became  hb  wannest  and  most  con- 
fidential friend. 
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our  life  may  be  extended  by  impatience  and  ex- 
pectation, till  you  had  left  me;  nor  ever  knew 
before  with  so  strong  a  conviction  how  much  this 
frail  body  sympathizes  with  the  inquietude  of  the 
mind.  I  am  grown  old  in  the  compass  of  less 
than  three  weeks,  like  the  sultan  in  the  Turkish 
Tales,  that  did  but  plunge  his  head  into  a  vessel 
of  water  and  take  it  out  again,  as  the  standers-by 
affirmed,  at  the  command  of  a  dervise,  and  found 
he  had  passed  many  years  in  captivity,  and  begot 
a  large  family  of  children.  The  strength  and  spi- 
rits that  now  enable  me  to  write  to  you,  are  only 
owing  to  your  last  letter — a  temporary  gleam  of 
sunshine.  Heaven  knows  when  it  may  shine 
again !  I  did  not  conceive  till  now,  I  own,  what 
it  was  to  lose  you,  nor  felt  the  solitude  and  insi- 
pidity of  my  own  condition  •  before  I  possessed 
the  happiness  of  your  friendship.  I  must  cite 
another  Greek  writer  to  you,  because  it  is  much 
to  my  purpose :  he  is  describing  the  character  of 
a  genius  truly  inclined  to  philosophy :  "  It  in- 
cludes," he  says,  "  qualifications  rarely  united  in 
one  single  mind,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
a  retentive  memory,  vivacity  and  application,  gen- 
tleness and  magnanimity :  to  these  he  adds  an  in- 
vincible love  of  truth,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
bity and  justice.  Such  a  soul,"  continues  he,  "  will 
be  little  inclined  to  sensual  pleasures,  and  conse- 
quently temperate ;  a  stranger  to  illiberality  and 
avarice ;  being  accustomed  to  the  most  extensive 
views  of  things,  and  sublimest  contemplations,  it 
will  contract  an  habitual  greatness,  will  look  down 
with  a  kind  of  disregard  on  human  life,  and  on 
death,  consequently,  will  possess  the  truest  forti- 
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tude.  Such,"*  says  he,  "  is  the  mind  bom  to  go- 
vern the  rest  of  mankind/'  But  these  very  en- 
dowments, so  necessary  to  a  soul  formed  for  phi^ 
losophy,  are  often  its  ruin,  especially  when  joined 
to  ihe  external  advantages  of  wealth,  nobility, 
strength,  and  beauty ;  that  is,  if  it  light  on  a  bad 
soil,  and  want  its  proper  nurture,  which  nothing 
but  an  excellent  education  can  bestow.  In  this 
case  he  is  depraved  by  the  public  example,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
theatres,  that  inspire  it  with  Mse  opinions,  terrify 
it  with  false  infamy,  or  elevate  it  with  false  ap^ 
plause ;  and  remember,  that  extraordinary  vices 
and  extraordinary  virtues  are  equally  the  produce 
of  a  vigorous  mind :  little  souls  are  alike  incapa- 
ble of  the  one  and  the  other. 

If  you  have  ever  met  with  the  portrait 
sketched  out  by  Plato,  you  will  know  it  again : 
for  my  part,  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  had  that  hap- 
piness :  I  see  the  principal  features,  and  I  foresee 
the  dangers  with  a  trembling  anxiety.  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  return  to  your  letter.  It  proves, 
at  least,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  new  gaieties,  I 
still  hold  some  place  in  your  memory,  and,  what 
pleases  me  above  all,  it  has  an  air  of  undissemUed 
sincerity.  Go  on,  my  best  and  amiable  friend,  to 
shew  me  your  heart  simply  and  without  the  sha- 
dow of  disguise,  and  leave  me  to  weep  over  it,  a& 
I  now  do,  no  matter  whether  from  joy  or  sorrow. 
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LETTEE  II, 

jipril  19,  1770, 

Alas!  how  do  I  every  moment  feel  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  somewhere  read,  "  Ce  n'est 
pas  le  voir,  que  de  s'en  souvenir ;"  and  yet  that 
remembrance  is  the  only  satisfieu^tion  I  have  left. 
My  hfe  now  is  but  a  perpetual  conversation  with 
your  shadow— the  known  sound  of  your  voice 
still  rings  in  my  ears — there,  on  the  comer  of  the 
fender,  you  are  standing,  or  tinkling  on  the  piano- 
forte, or  stretched  at  length  on  the  sofa.  Do  you 
reflect,  my  dearest ,  friend,  that  it  is  a  week  or 
eight  days  before  I  can  receive  a  letter  from 
you,  and  as  much  more  before  you  can  have  my 
answer ;  that  all  that  time  I  am  employed,  with 
more  than  Herculean  toil,  in  pushing  the  tedious 
hours  along,  and  wishing  to  annihilate  them ;  the 
more  I  strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the 
longer  they  grow.  I  cannot  bear  this  place, 
where  I  have  spent  many  tedious  years  within 
less  than  a  month  since  you  left  me.     I  am  going 

for  a  few  days  to  see  poor  N ,  invited  by  a 

letter,  wherein  he  mentions  you  in  such  terms  as 
add  to  my  regard  for  him,  and  express  my  own 
sentiments  better  than  I  can  do  myself.  '^  I  am 
concerned,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  cannot  pass  half  my 
life  with  him;  I  never  met  with  any  one  who 
pleased  and  suited  me  so  well :  the  miracle  to  me 
is,  how  he  comes  to  be  so  little  spoiled,  and  the 
miracle  of  miracles  will  be,  if  he  continues  so  in 
the  midst  of  every  danger  and  seduction,  and 
without  any  advantages  but  from  his  own  excel- 
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lent  nature  and  understanding.  I  own  I  am  very 
anxious  for  him  on  this  account,  and  perhaps  your 
inquietude  may  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause.  I  hope  I  am  to  hear  when  he  has  passed 
that  cursed  sea,  or  will  he  forget  me  thus  in  insu- 
lam  relegatum  ?  If  he  should  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  retaliate."  Surely  you  have  written  to  him, 
my  dear  Bonstetten,  or  surely  you  will !  he  has 
moved  me  with  these  gentle  and  sensible  expres- 
sions of  his  kindness  for  you ;  are  you  untouched 
by  them  ? 

You  do  me  the  credit,  and  felse  or  true  it  goes 
to  my  heart,  of  ascribing  to  me  your  love  for 
many  virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  Would  to  hea- 
ven it  were  so !  but  they  are  indeed  the  fruits  of 
your  own  noble  and  generous  understanding, 
which  has  hitherto  struggled  against  the  stream 
of  custom,  passion,  and  ill  company,  eten  when 
you  were  but  a  child ;  and  will  you  now  give  way 
to  that  stream  when  your  strength  is  increased  ? 
Shall  the  jargon  of  French  sophists,  the  allure- 
ments of  painted  women  comme  itfaui,  or  the  vul- 
gar caresses  of  prostitute  beauty,  the  property  of 
all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it,  induce  you  to 
give  up  a  mind  and  body  by  nature  distinguished 
from  all  others,  to  folly,  idleness,  disease,  and  vain 
remorse  ?  Have  a  care,  my  ever  amiable  friend,  of 
loving  what  you  do  not  approve.  Know  me  for 
your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  despot. 
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LETTER  IIL 

May  9, 1770. 

I  AM  returned,  my  dear  Bonstetten,  from 
the  little  journey  I  made  into  Suffolk,  without  an- 
swering the  end  proposed.  The  thought  that  you 
might  have  been  with  me  there  has  embittered  all 
my  hours :  your  letter  has  made  me  happy,  as 
happy  as  so  gloomy,  so  solitary  a  being  as  I  am, 
is  capable  of  being  made.  I  know,  and  have  too 
often  felt,  the  disadvantages  I  lay  myself  under, 
how  much  I  hurt  the  little  interest  I  have  in  you, 
by  this  air  of  sadness,  so  contrary  to  your  nature 
and  present  enjoyments :  but  sure  you  will  for- 
give, though  you  cannot  sympathize  with  me. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dissemble  with  you ; 
such  as  I  am  I  expose  my  heart  to  your  view, 
nor  wish  to  conceal  a  single  thought  from  your 
penetrating  eyes.  All  that  you  say  to  me,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  is  infinitely 
acceptable.  It  feels  too  pleasing  ever  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  as  often  as  I  read  over  your  truly  kind 
letter,  written  long  since  firom  London,  I  stop  at 
these  words :  ''  La  mort  qui  pent  glacer  nos  bras 
avant  qu'ils  soient  entrelac^es." 
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ODE  I. 

ON  THE  SPRING. 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours. 
Fair  Venus'  train  appear,  "^ 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers. 
And  wake  the  purple  year ! 
The  attic  warbler  pours  her  throat. 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring : 
While  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 
A  broader  browner  shade ; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'er-canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd. 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud. 
How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care : 

The  panting  herds  repose : 

Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air  v. 

The  busy  murmur  glows !  ^ 
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The  ioftcct  vootli  ve  od  the  wuk^, 
Ea^^  to  tute  the  honied  fprins;. 
And  float  auDJd  the  Uquid  nooo : 
Some  li^rbtlv  o*er  the  cvneBt  ikim, 
Some  fthew  their  e:aiJT-srilded  trim 
Qaick-tflaDcins:  to  the  son. 

To  CoDtemplation's  sober  ere 

Such  i«  the  race  of  maa : 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Khali  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 

But  flatter  through  life's  little  day. 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 

Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischanoe, 

Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportiye  kind  reply : 

Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets. 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets. 

No  painted  plumage  to  display : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown ; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic,  while  'tis  May. 


V 
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ODE  II. 

ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT, 

DaOWNBD  IN  A  TUB  OF  OOLD  FISHES. 

^WAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 

Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow ; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  pensive  Selima  reclin'd. 
Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beards 
The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 
She  saw — and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gaz'd ;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 
The  genii  of  the  stream : 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view 
Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw. 
With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize. 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  f 
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Presnmptiioiis  maid!  with  looks  intent 
Aeain  the  stretch'd,  as^in  she  bent, 
Nor  knew  the  ^f  between. 
(MaJi^nant  Fate  sat  bj,  and  smiled) 
The  Blipp*ry  Terge  her  feet  begniFd, 
She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mew'd  to  er  ry  wat'ry  god. 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  dolphin  came,  no  nereid  stirrM ; 
Nor  cruel  7bm,  nor  Susan  heard. 
A  fav'rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  undeceived. 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved. 
And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize ; 
Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 


ODE  III. 

ON 

A   DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE, 

Av0/t)aiiroc  ucavri  Trpo^curtc  etc  to  ^votv^uv. 

Memander. 

1  B  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 
That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's*  holy  shade; 

*  King  Henry  VI.  founder  of  Ibe  College.  . 
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And  ye,  that  from  the-  stately  brow  * 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way. 

Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade. 
Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 
The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 
Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 
To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 
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Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom. 

• 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  Misfortime's  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  mnrth'rous  band  ! 
Ah !  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 
The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye. 
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That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiFd, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo>  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 
More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains^ 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men. 
Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  i 
■Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
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ODE  IV. 


TO  ADVERSITY. 


va- 


Z5 

Toy  ^povuv  Pporovc  oSbi* 
travraf  r^  ira0Et  fxaOiav 
Oivra  KVfuo^  ^X^^v. 

MacHYLva,  in  Agamemnone. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour, 

The  bad  afiright,  afflict  the  best ! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 

And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan. 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth. 

And  bad  to  form  her  infant  mind. 

Stem  rugged  Nurse !  thy  rigid  lore 

With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 

What  sorrow  was,  tiiou  bad'st  her  know. 

And  from  her  own  she  leam'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 

Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 

The  summer  friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe ; 
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By  vain  Prosperity  received. 

To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wisdojn  in  sable  garb  array'd 

Immers'd  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend : 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice  to  herself  severe. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 

With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 

With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry. 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 

Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart 

The  generous  spark  extinct  revive. 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 

What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 
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ODE  V. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY. 

PINDARIC/ 

Ac  ro  irav  ipfAtiviwv  ^^arO^. 

Pindar.  Olymp.  II. 

I.     1. 

Awake,  .£olian  lyre,  awake. 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings* 

''From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take : 

The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow* 

Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 

Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign : 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour : 

The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

I,     2. 

'  Oh !  Sovereign  of  the  vnlling  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 

*  When  the  Author  first  published  this  and  the  following  Ode,  he  was  ad- 
vised, even  by  his  friends,  to  subjoin  some  few  explanatory  notes;  bat  he  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  understanding  of  his  readers  to  take  that  liberty. 

^  The  subject  and  simile,  as  usual  with  Pindar,  are  united.  The  Tariom 
sources  of  poetry,  which  gives  life  and  lustre  to  all  it  touches,  are  here  described ; 
its  quiet  majestic  progress  enriching  every  subject  (otlierwise  dry  and  banen) 
with  a  pomp  of  diction  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  numbers ;  and  its  more  rapid 
and  irresistible  course,  when  swoln  and  hurried  away  by  the  conflict  of  tamaltn- 
oos  passions. 

^  Power  of  harmony  to  calm  the  turbulent  sallies  of  the  soul.  The  tlioq^Ma 
are  borrowed  from  the  first  Pythian  of  Pindar. 
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* 

Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares, 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  controul. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 

And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 

With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing : 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

I.     3. 

*  TTiee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey. 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea's  day 

With  antic  sports,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 
Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 
Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
'  O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

II.      1. 

« Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await. 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate ! 

*  Power  of  hurmooy  to  produce  all  the  graces  of  motion  in  tlie  body. 

^  To  oompeuMtte  the  real  and  imaginary  illi  of  life,  the  Mote  was  given  to 
raapkiod  by  the  same  PiOTidence  that  sends  the  day  by  its  chccrfd  presence  to 
dispel  the  ^oom  and  terrors  of  the  night. 
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The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 

Say,  has  he  giv'n  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  ? 

Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews. 

Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry. 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts  of  war, 

11.     2. 

'  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 
And  ofl,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame, 

II.     3. 

f  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles,  that  crovm  th'  £gean  deep. 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  lab'rinths  creep, 

'  Extensive  mfluence  of  poetic  genius  over  the  lemotest  and  most  tuicivilijKd 
nations :  its  connexion  wiHi  liberty,  and  the  virtues  that  naturally  attend  on  it. 
[See  the  Erse,  Norwegian,  and  Welch  Fragments,  the  Lapland  and  Americ— 
songs.] 

t  Progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  England. 
Chaucer  was  not  unacquamted  with  the  writings  of  Dante  or  of  Petrarch.  Hie 
Earl  of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  travelled  m  Italy,  and  formed  their 
taste  there ;  Spenser  imitated  the  Italian  writers ;  Milton  improved  on  them  : 
but  this  school  expired  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  a  new  one  arose  oa  tlit 
French  model,  which  has  subsisted  ever  since. 
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How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish. 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  i 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 

EVry  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 

Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 

Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  t)rrant-power. 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 

When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 

They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

III.      1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling^  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed. 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  Uie  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 

III.     2. 

Nor  second  he,'  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Extasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

^  Shakespemr.  *  Milton. 

2    H 
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Behold^  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd  and  long-resounding  pace. 

III.     3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum. 
k  But  ah  !  'tis  heard  no  more — 
Oh !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  or  ample  pinion, 
'  That  the  Theban  eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  imborrow'd  of  the  sun : 
Yet  shall  he  moimt,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate^ 
Beneath  the  good  how  far — ^but  far  above  the  great* 

k  We  have  had  in  our  Ungoage  no  other  odes  of  the  tablime  kind,  than  that 
of  Dryden  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day :  for  Cowley  (who  had  his  merit)  yet  wanted 
judgment,  style,  and  harmony,  for  such  a  task.  That  of  Pope  is  not  worthy  of 
so  great  a  man.  Mr.  Mason  indeed  of  late  days  has  touched  the  true  chords, 
and  with  a  masterly  hand,  in  some  of  hu  choruses — above  allln  tiiie  last  of  Ca- 
ractacus. 

Hark!  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread  ?  &c. 

>  Pindar. 
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ODE  VL 

THE    BARD. 

PINDARIC." 
I.       1. 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 
Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  '^  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  dovm  the  steep  of  "*  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  ^  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 
To  arms  !   cried  ^  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiv'ring 
lance. 

«  This  Ode  U  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edward  the  First, 
wibmi  he  completed  the  conquest  of  tiiat  country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  fell 
into  hu  hands  to  be  put  to  deadi. 

■  The  hauberk  was  a  te]rtare  of  steel  ringlets,  or  rings  interworen,  iorming  a 
coat  of  mail,  that  sate  close  to  the  body,  and  adapted  itself  to  every  motion. 

«  Snouxion  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  mountainous  tract,  which 
the  Welch  themselves  call  Crtugian'tryri:  it  inchided  all  the  highlands  of  Caer- 
narvonshire and  Merionethshire,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hygdeo, 
speaking  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  King  Edward  the  First,  says,  "  Ad 
ortnm  amnis  Conway  ad  clivum  raontia  Erery  f*  and  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
(ad  ann.  1S83,)  "  Apud  Aberconway  ad  pedes  montis  Snowdoniss  fiecit  erigi 
castrum  forte." 

9  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  Red,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  son- 
in-law  to  King  Edward. 

q  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore. 

They  both  were  krdi-mareken,  whose  hmds  lay  on  the  bordeis  of  Wales,  aad 
probably  accompanied  the  King  in  this  expedition. 

2h2 
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I.     2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave^ 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.     3. 

*  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head. 
'  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famish'd  "  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 

'  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 

*  Cambden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually  to  buUd  their  aerie 
among  the  rocks  of  Snowdon,  which  from  thence  (as  some  think)  were  named 
by  the  Welch  Craigianferyri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eagles.  At  this  day  (I  am 
told)  the  highest  pomt  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagWt  nett.  That  bird  is  cer- 
tainly no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Scots,  and  the  people  of  Camberland, 
Westmoreland,  &c  can  testify :  it  even  has  built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire.— See  Willoughby's  Omithol.  published  by  Ray. 
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No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  '  they  join. 

And  'weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.' 

II.      1. 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
^  When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  ! 
"  She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
"  From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heav'n.    What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combin'd. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.     2. 

"  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 
'  Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  '  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  bom  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 

*  See  the  Norwegian  Ode,  that  follows. 

^  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkley  CasUc. 
"  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  the  Second's  adulterous  queen. 
^  Triumphs  of  Edward  the  Third  in  France. 

*  Death  of  that  King,  abandoned  by  his  children,  and  even  robbed  in  his  last 
moments  by  his  courtiers  and  his  mistress. 

1  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  his  father. 
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Fair  "  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blorws. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  reahn 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening-prey. 

II.     3. 

"  •  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 
The  rich  repast  prepare. 
Reft  of  a  crown  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  **  battle  bray. 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destin'd  course. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  viray. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,^  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 
Revere  his  ^  consort's  faith,  his  father's '  fame. 
And  spare  the  meek  'usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  'rose  of  snow, 
Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread : 

'  MagnificcDce  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign. — See  Froissard,  and  other  oob- 
tcmporary  writers. 

*■  Richard  the  Second,  (as  we  are  told  by  Archbishop  Scroop  and  the  confe- 
derate lords  in  their  manifesto,  by  Thomas  of  Walsingbam,  and  all  the  older 
writers)  was  starred  to  death.  The  story  of  his  aisassination»  by  Sir  Pien  ci 
£zon,  is  of  much  later  date. 

^  Ruinoos  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

e  Henry  the  Sixth,  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Edward  the  Filth,  Richaid 
Duke  of  York,  &c.  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Ctesar. 

^  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who  straggled  bard  to  lave 
her  husband  and  her  crown. 

•  Henry  the  Fifth. 

'  Henry  the  Sixth  very  near  being  canonized.  The  line  of  Lancaster  had  no 
right  of  inheritance  to  the  crotm. 

V  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
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The  bristled  ^  boar  in  in&nt-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom. 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

III.      1. 

"  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 

*  Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.") 

*  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  imbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight. 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  *  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All-hail,  *ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! 

III.     2. 

'  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

^  The  silver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third ;  whence  he  was  usu- 
ally known  in  his  own  time  by  the  name  of  the  Boar, 

I  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  conqaeit  of  Wales.  The  berok 
proof  she  gare  of  her  affection  for  her  lord  is  well  known.  The  monomenb  of 
his  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northampton, 
Geddington,  Waltliam,  and  other  places. 

k  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welch  nation,  that  King  Arthur  was  still 
alive  in  Fairy-land,  and  should  return  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

1  Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied,  that  the  Welch  should  regain 
their  sovereignty  over  this  island ;  which  seemed  to  be  aooomplisbed  in  the 
house  of  Tudor. 
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Her  lion-port,"  her  awe-commanding  face,f 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  I 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,"  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her  many-coloured  wings. 

III.     3. 

'  The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 
In  "*  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Griff,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  p  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
4  And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou,  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench*d  the  orb  of  day  ^ 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care, 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Deep  iu  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  night. 

^  Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  Queen  Elixabeth  to  Paul  Daalinaki, 
ambassador  of  Poland*  says,  "  And  thus  she,  lion-like  rising,  daunted  the  nu^ 
lapert  orator  no  less  with  her  stately  port  and  majestical  deporture,  than  witk 
the  tartnesse  of  her  princelie  checkcs." 

B  Taliessin,  Chief  of  the  Bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  His  works  m 
still  preserved,  and  his  memory  held  in  high  veneration  among  his  countrymen* 

®  Sbakespear. 

P  Milton. 

4  The  succession  of  poets  aAcr  Milton's  time. 
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ODE  VII. 

FOR    MUSIC 

IRREGULAR. 
I. 

**  Hence,  avaunt,  ('tis  holy  ground) 

Comus  and  his  midnight-crew. 

And  Ignorance  with  looks  profound. 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue. 

Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane. 

Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain. 

Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 

Let  painted  Flatt'ry  hide  her  serpent-train  in  flowere. 

Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain 

Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain. 

While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round : 

Hence,  away,  'tis  holy  groimd !" 

11. 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bard  divine. 

The  few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscover'd  clime. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oil  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton'd  shell. 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell, 

'  This  Ode  was  performed  in  the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  July  1, 1769, 
at  the  installation  of  his  Grace  Augustus-Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  chain 
ceiior  of  the  University. 
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Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime. 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 

III. 

'*  Ye  brown  o'er-arching  groves. 

That  Contemplation  loves. 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oil  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn. 

Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 

In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 

With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-ey'd  Melancholy. 

IV. 

But  hark !  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow. 

High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  fathers  in  long  order  go : 

Great  *  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn. 

And  sad  '  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  mom 

That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  ^  Clare, 

And  "Anjou's  heroine,  and  the  ''paler  rose. 

The  rival  of  her  crown,  and  of  her  woes, 

*  Edward  the  Third,  who  added  the  flear  de  lys  of  France  to  the  arms  oi 
England.    He  founded  Trinity  College. 

<  Mary  de  Valenda,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  daughter  of  Gay  de  Chadika^ 
Comte  de  St.  Paul  in  France :  of  whom  tradition  says,  that  her  husband  Ande- 
mar  de  Valentia,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  slain  at  a  tournament  on  the  day  of  his 
nuptials.  She  was  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College  or  Hall,  under  ^  name 
of  Aula  Marias  de  Valenda. 

^  Eiixabeth  de  Burg,  Countess  of  Clare,  was  wife  of  John  de  Burg,  son  nd 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  CUure,  earl  of  Glooeester, 
by  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward  the  First  Hence  the  Poet  gives  her  the 
epithet  of  "  princely."    She  founded  Clare  Hall. 

«  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  foundress  of  Queen's  GoUege. 
The  Poet  has  celebrated  her  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  former  Ode:  V.  qwde  Sd. 
line  13th. 

"^  Elizabeth  Widville,  wife  of  Edward  the  Fourth  (hence  called  tfie  paler 
rose,  as  being  of  the  house  of  York).  She  added  to  the  fiaimdatioii  of  Maffnct 
of  Anjou. 
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And  « either  Henry  there. 

The  murder'd  saint,  and  the  majestic  lord. 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er. 

Their  human  passions  now  no  more. 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 

All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 

Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd. 

And  bad  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise. 

To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  come ; 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 

The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 

V. 

"  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet. 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude." 

VI. 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud. 

The  venerable  '  Marg'ret  see ! 

"  Welcome,  my  noble  son,  (she  cries  aloud) 

To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me : 

Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 

» A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 

Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye. 

The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 

*  Henry  the  Siith  and  Eighth.  The  former  the  founder  of  King's,  the  latter 
the  greatest  benefactor  to  Trinity  College. 

y  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  colleges. 

*  The  Countess  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  Tudor :  hence  the  applica- 
tion of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  claims  descent  from  both  these 
families. 
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And  bid  it  round  heav'n's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

VII. 

"  IjO,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 

No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings ; 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refin'd 

Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 

With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 

The  laureate  wreath,^  that  Cecil  wore,  she  brings. 

And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 

Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway. 

While  spirits  blest  above  and  men  below 

Join  widi  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonious  lay. 

VIII. 

"  Through  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 
With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 
Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep. 
Nor  fear  die  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore : 
The  star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene. 
And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep.'' 

*  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  was  Qbancellor  of  the  University,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth. 
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ODE  VIII. 

THE    FATAL    SISTERS. 

FROM  THE  NORSE  TONGUE.I> 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 
Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air.* 

Glitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom. 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain. 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

^  To  be  found  io  the  Orcadks  of  Thobmodus  ToRrmus ;  Hafmia,  1697, 
folio:  and  also  in  Bartholxnus. 

ViTT   ER    ORPXT    PTRXR    VALPALLI,  &C 

The  design  of  Mr.  Gray  in  writing  this  and  the  three  following  imitative  odes, 
is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  For  the  better  understanding  the  first  of 
these,  the  reader  is  to  be  informed  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd,  earl  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
into  Ireland,  to  the  assistance  of  Sietryg  with  the  nlhen  beard,  who  was  then 
making  war  on  his  father-in-law,  Brian,  king  of  Dublin :  the  Earl  and  all  his 
forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sietryg  was  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat ;  but  the 
enemy  had  a  greater  loss  by  the  death  of  Brian,  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tioiL  On  Cbristroas-day,  (the  day  of  the  battle)  a  native  of  Caithness,  in  Scot- 
land, saw  at  a  distance  a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding  full  speed  to- 
wards a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into  it  Curiosity  led  him  to  follow  them,  till 
looking  through  an  opening  in  the  rocks  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures  resem- 
bling women :  they  were  all  employed  about  a  loom ;  and  as  they  wove,  they 
sung  the  following  dreadful  song ;  which,  when  they  had  finished,  they  tore  the 
web  into  twelve  pieces,  and  (each  taking  her  portion)  galloped  six  to  the  north 
and  as  many  to  the  south.  These  were  the  Vatkyriurf  female  divinities,  servants 
of  Odin  (or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic  mythology.  Their  name  signi6es  chuiert  cf 
the  Uain.  They  were  mounted  on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands; 
and  in  the  throng  of  battle  selected  such  as  were  destined  to  slaughter,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  ValkaUa,  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  paradise  of  the  brave;  where  they 
attended  the  banquet,  and  served  the  departed  heroes  with  horns  of  mead  and 
ale. 
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See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 
(Tis  of  human  entrails  made,) 
And  the  weights,  that  play  below. 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 
Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore. 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  maid, 
Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see. 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid : 
*Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set. 
Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 
Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share. 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread 
Wading  through  th'  ensanguined  field 
Oondula,  and  Geira,  spread 
O'er  the  youthfiil  King  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare : 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 
Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 
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Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid, 
Oor*d  with  many  a  gaping  wound : 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep. 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 
Strains  of  immortality ! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath. 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 
Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death ; 
Sisters,  cease ;  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands ; 
Triumph  to  the  younger  King. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale. 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed : 
Each  her  thundering  faulchion  wield ; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 
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ODE  IX. 

THE    DESCENT   OF    O  D  I  N.^ 

FROM  THE  KORSE  TONGUE. 

Up  rose  the  King  of  men  with  speed. 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed ; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode. 
That  leads  to  *  Hbla's  drear  abode. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied. 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide. 
While  from  his  jaws^  with  carnage  fiU'd, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd : 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell. 
The  father  of  the  powerful  spell. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 
(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 
Till  fiill  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate ; 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme ; 

c  The  original  b  to  be  found  in  Bartholinvs,  de  cauab  oootenmende  mor- 
tb ;  Hafnijb,  1689,  quarto. 

Uprbis  Ooink  allda  oaute,  &C. 

*  Niftheimr,  the  hell  of  the  Gothic  nations*  consisted  of  nine  worlds,  to  whidi 
were  devoted  all  such  as  died  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  by  any  other  means  than 
in  battle:  o?er  it  presided  Hxla,  the  Goddess  of  Death. 
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Thrice  pronounc'd  in  accents  dread 
The  thrilling  verse  that  .wakes  the  dead ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

Pr.    What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  f 
Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat. 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 
That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  ? 

O.    A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown. 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know ; 
Tell  me  what  is  done  below. 
For  whom  yon  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed. 

Pr.     Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev'rage  of  the  bee ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  ; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold : 
Balder's  head  to  death  is  giv'n. 
Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  heav'n ! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.     Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say. 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await. 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate. 

Pr.    In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  doom : 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 

2  I 
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JJow  my  weary  lips  I  cIobc  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.    Prophetess,  my  spell  obey. 
Once  again  arise,  and  say. 
Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt. 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt. 

Pr.    In  the  caverns  of  the  west. 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair. 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream. 
Nor  see  the  smi's  departing  beam ; 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  fun'ral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.    Yet  awhile  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say. 
What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow. 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose : 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Pr.    Ha !  no  traveller  art  thou. 
King  of  men,  I  know  thee  now. 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line — 

O.    No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Pr.    Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home. 
That  never  shall  inquirer  come 
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To  break  my  iron-sleep  again ; 
Till  'LoK  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain. 
Never,  till  substantial' Night 
Has  reassum'd  her  ancient  right; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


ODE  X. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OWEN/ 

FROM  THE  WELCH. 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong ; 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderic's  stem, 
'  Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores. 
Nor  on  all  profusely  pours ; 
Lord  of  every  regal  heart. 
Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name. 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came ; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding. 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding, 

«  Lek  is  the  evil  being,  wlio  continaes  in  chains  till  the  twiUght  tf  ikt  goi» 
approaches,  when  be  shall  break  his  bonds ;  the  haman  race,  the  staiv,  and  son, 
shall  disappear;  the  earth  sink  in  the  seas,  and  fire  consume  the  skies:  even 
Odin  himself  and  his  kindred-deities  shall  perish.  For  a  farther  explanation  of 
this  mythology,  see  "  Introduction  a  THistoire  de  Dannemarc,  par  Mons.  Mal- 
let," 1755,  quarto ;  or  rather  a  translation  of  it  pablisbed  in  1770,  and  entitled 
'*  Nortliem  Antiquities,"  in  which  some  mistakes  in  the  original  are  judiciously- 
corrected. 

'  From  Mr.  Evans's  Specimens  of  the  Welch  Poetry ;  London,  1764,  quarto. 
Owen  succeeded  his  father  Griffin  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales,  A.  D. 
IISO.    This  battle  was  fought  near  forty  years  afterwards. 
North  Wales. 
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On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
^  Lochlin  ploughs  the  watery  way ; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds^  and  join  the  war: 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep. 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
*The  dragon-son  of  Mona  stands; 
In  glitt'ring  arms  and  glory  drest. 
High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thund'ring  strokes  begin. 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din ; 
Talymalfra's  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar. 
^  Checked  by  the  torrent-tide  of  blood 
Backward  Meinai  rolls  his  flood ; 
While,  heap'd  his  master's  feet  around. 
Prostrate  warriors  gnaw  the  ground. 
Where  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn. 
Thousand  banners  round  him  bum. 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there. 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly. 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  child. 
Conflict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild. 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath. 
Despair  and  honourable  Death. 

h  Denmark. 

*  The  red  dragon  u  the  de^ce  of  Cadwallader,  which  all  lus  desoendenti  boie 
on  their  banners. 

k  This  and  the  three  following  lines  are' not  in  former  editions,  Imt  are  now 
added  from  the  Author's  MS. 
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ODE  XL 

THE  DEATH  OF  HOEL. 

FROM  THE  WELCH.I 

Had  I  but  the  torrent's  mighty 

With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright 

Upon  Deira's  squadrons  hurl'd. 

To  rush,  and  sweep  them  from  the  world ! 

Too,  too  secure  in  youthful  pride 
By  them  my  friend,  my  Hoel,  died. 
Great  Cian's  son :  of  Madoc  old 
He  askM  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold ; 
Alone  in  Nature's  wealth  arrayed. 
He  ask'd,  and  had  the  lovely  maid. 

To  Cattraeth's  vale  in  glitt'ring  row 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go ; 
Every  warrior's  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 
WreathM  in  many  a  golden  link : 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar,  that  the  bees  produce. 
Or  the  grape's  extatic  juice. 
Flush'd  with  mirth,  and  hope  they  bum : 
But  none  froni  Cattraeth's  vale  return. 
Save  Aeron  brave,  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all. 
That  live  to  weep,  and  sing  their  fall. 

1  Of  Anemim,  styled  the  Momrch  of  the  Bards.  He  floarished  aboat  the  tine 
of  TaUessm,  A.  D.  570.  This  Ode  is  extracted  from  the  Gododm.  See  Bfr. 
Evans's  Spedmens,  p.  71. 73. 
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SONNET 


ow 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  RICHARD  WEST, 

In  yain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire : 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join  ; 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine, 
A  diiferent  object  do  these  eyes  requirie. 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-bom  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear : 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain ; 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him,  that  caimot  hear. 
And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain. 


EPITAPH  I. 

ON    MRS.    CLARKE." 

Lo  !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother  sleeps : 
A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  virtues  lov^d  to  dwell. 
Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere. 
And  soft  humanity  were  there. 

■■  See  Memoirs,  Sect  III.  p.  159. 

■  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  physician  at  Epsom,  died  April  f7,  1757; 
and  is  baried  in  the  charch  of  Beckenham,  Kent. 
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In  agony,  in  death  resigned. 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  infant  image,  here  below. 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  woe : 

Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  i 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear ; 

A  sigh ;  an  unavailing  tear ; 

Till  Time  shall  ev'ry  grief  remove. 

With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 


EPITAPH  II. 

ON   SIR  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 

Here,  foremost  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  fame. 
Young  Williams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown ; 
His  mind  each  muse,  each  grace  adom'd  his  frame. 
Nor  Envy  dar'd  to  view  him  with  a  frown. 
At  Aix  his  voluntary  sword  he  drew. 
There  first  in  blood  his  infant  honour  seal'd ; 
From  fortune,  pleasure,  science,  love  he  flew. 
And  scom'd  repose  when  Britain  took  the  field. 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  cool  undaunted  breast 
Victor  he  stood  on  Bellisle's  rocky  steeps— 
Ah !  gallant  youth !  this  marble  tells  the  rest. 
Where  melancholy  Friendship  bends,  and  weeps. 

NOTE. 
This  Epitaph  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frederic  Montaga,  who  in- 
tended to  have  inscribed  it  on  a  monament  at  Beiliile,  at  the  siege  of  which  this 
accomplished  youth  was  killed,  1761 ;  but  from  some  difficol^  attending  the 
erection  of  it,  this  design  was  not  executed. 
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ELEGY 


WBITTEV 


IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD, 

Thk  curfew  tollg  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flighty 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bower. 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oflt  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oflt  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  boVd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
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The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  i 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flatt'ry  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  i 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 

Or  wak'd  to  extasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad :  nor  circumscrib'd  silone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd ; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  Mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
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Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev^n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd ; 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse. 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  preci^^cts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour^d  dead 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

''  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woeftd  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Tfot  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 
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The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  bom. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn/' 


THE   EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earthy 

A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send : 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had — a  tear. 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd) — a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose,  ^ 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode. 

There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose. 

The  bosom  of  bis  Father  and  his  God. 


END    OF    THE    POEMS. 


IMITATIONS,  VARIATIONS, 


AND 


ADDITIONAL   NOTES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  foregoing  Edition  the  text  of  all  those  pieces,  which 
the  Author  published  in  his  life-time^  is  given  exactly  as  he  left 
it  in  the  London  and  Glasgow  editions ;  and  the  few  added 
pieces  are  printed  verbatim  from  his  corrected  manuscripts.  I 
have  also  inserted  all  his  explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
their  respective  pages;  but  those  which  only  pointed  out  imi- 
tative expressions  have  been  reserved  for  these  concluding  pages, 
because  many  of  them  appeared  to  me  not  very  material,  and 
therefore  would  have  crowded  the  text  as  unnecessarily  as  my 
own  annotations.  —  W.  M. 


NOTES,  &c. 


ODE  I. 

The  original  nanuscript  title,  which  Mr.  Gray  gave  to  this  Ode,  was  Noon- 
tide ;  probably  he  then  meant  to  write  two  more,  descriptiTe  of  Morning  and 
Erening.  His  unfinished  Ode  (vide  p.  232  of  the  Memoirs)  opens  with  a  fine 
description  of  the  former;  and  his  Elegy  was  as  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  latter, 
which  perhaps  he  might,  at  that  time,  hare  meditated  upon  for  the  ezordium  of 
an  ode ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  these 
thne  capital  descriptions  abound  with  ideas  which  affect  the  ear  more  than  the 
eye ;  and  therefore  go  beyond  the  powers  of  picturesque  imitation. 

1.  O'er-canopies  the  glade.     Stanza  ii.  /.  4. 

IMITATION. 

■  a  bank 


O'er-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.    G. 

Shakes.  Mids.  NigWs  Dream. 

2.  How  low^  how  little  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great.  Stanza  ii.  /.  9,  10. 

VABIATION. 

How  low,  how  indigent  the  proud ; 
How  little  are  the  great. 

Thus  it  stood  in  Dodsle/s  Miscellany,  where  it  was  fint  published.  The  Au- 
thor corrected  it  on  account  of  the  point  of  little  and  great.  It  certainly  had  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  concetto,  though  it  expietsed  his  meeiuDg  better  than 
the  present  reading. 

3.  And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon.     Stanza  iii.  /.  7. 

IMITATION. 

Nare  per  sstatem  liquidam.    Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  iv. 
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4.  Quick-glancing  to  the  sun.    Stanza  iii.  /.  10. 

IMITATION. 

sporting  with  quick  glance. 


Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

MUian's  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii.    G. 

6.  To  Contemplation's  sober  eye.    Stanza  iy.  /.  1. 

IMITATION. 

While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach.  See. 

M.  Oreen  m  the  Grotto. 
Dodsley's  Misc.  vol.  y.  p.  161.     O. 


ODE  II. 

1.  Thb  little  piece,  in  which  comic  hamoar  is  so  happily  blended  with  IjiioJ 
fiuicy,  was  written  in  point  of  time  some  yean  later  than  the  first,  third,  and 
Idnrth  Odes.  See  Memoirs,  p.  187 ;  but  as  the  Aathor  had  printed  it  h^  in 
hu  own  edition,  I  hare  not  changed  it.  Mr.  Walpole,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gray,  has  placed  the  China  vase  in  question  on  a  pedestal  at  Strmwbeny-hiU, 
with  the  first  four  lines  of  the  Ode  for  its  inscription. 

Twas  on  thit  vase's  lofty  side,  &c. 

2.  Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide.  Stanza  iii.  /.  2. 

VARIATION. 

Two  beatUeous  forms.     First  edition  in  Dodsky's  Misc. 


ODE  III. 

1.  This  was  the  first  English  production  of  Mr.  Gray  which  appeared  in  print 
It  was  published  in  folio  by  Dodsley  in  1747 ;  about  the  same  time,  at  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  request,  Mr.  Gray  sat  for  his  picture  to  Echart,  in  which,  on  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Walpole  wrote  the  title  of  thb  Ode,  and  to  in- 
timate his  own  high  and  just  opinion  of  it,  as  a  fint  production,  added  thia  line 
of  Lucan  by  way  of  motto- 
Nee  licuit  populb  parvum  te,  Nile,  videre. — Phan.  lib.  z.  1.  896. 

2.  And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth.     Stanza  ii.  /.  9. 

IMITATION. 

And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring. 

Dryden's  Fable  on  the  Pythag.  System.    G. 
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3.  And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye.     Stanza  viii.  /.  6. 

The  elision  here  is  ungraceful  and  hurts  this  otherwise  beautiful  line :  one  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  second  line  of  the  first  Ode  makes  the  same  blenush ;  but 
I  think  they  are  the  only  two  to  be  found  in  this  correct  writer;  and  I  mention 
them  here  that  succeeding  poets  may  not  look  upon  them  as  authorities.  The 
judicious  reader  will  not  sappose  that  I  would  condemn  all  elisions  of  the  geni- 
tive case,  by  this  stricture  on  those  which  are  terminated  by  irough  consonants. 
Many  there  are  which  the  ear  readily  admits,  and  which  use  has  made  familiar 
to  it. 

4.  And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild.  Stanza  viii.  /.  9. 

IMITATION. 

Madness  laughing  in  her  ireful  mood. 

DrydevCs  PaUmum  and  Ardte.    G. 


ODE  IV. 

1.  This  Ode  was  first  published,  with  the  three  foregoing,  in  Dodsie/s  Mis- 
cellany, under  the  titie  of  an  Hymn  to  Adversity,  which  tiUe  is  here  dropped 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  page.  It  is  unquestionably  as  truly  lyrical  as 
any  of  his  other  odes. 

2.  Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan.     Stanza  vi.  /.  7. 

The  many  hard  consonants,  which  occur  in  this  line,  hurt  the  ear ;  Mn  Gray 
perceived  it  himself,  but  did  not  alter  it,  as  the  words  themselves  were  those 
which  best  conveyed  his  idea,  and  therefore  he  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  sense 
to  sound. 


Had  Mr.  Gray  completed  the  fine  lyrical  fragment,  which  I  have  inserted  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Memoirs,  I  should  have  introduced  it  into  the  text  of 
his  Poems,  as  the  fifth  and  last  of  his  monostrophSc  odes.  In  order  to  fulfil  the 
promise  which  I  made  to  my  reader,  (see  p.  t31)  I  shall  now  reprint  the  piece 
with  my  own  additions  to  it  I  have  already  made  my  apology  for  the  attempt; 
and  therefore  shall  only  add,  that  although  (as  is  usually  done  on  snch  occasions) 
I  print  uy  supplemental  Tmes  in  the  italic  character,  yet  I  am  well  aware  that 
their  inferiority  would  but  too  easily  distinguish  them  without  any  typographical 
Assistance. 

ODE 

ON  THE  PLEASURE  ARISING  FROM  VICISSITUDE. 

Now  the  golden  Mom  aloft 
Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing. 
With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring  : 
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Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-bom  flocks,  in  rustic  dance. 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief,  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstacy ; 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight. 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Rise,  my  soul !  on  wings  of  fire. 
Rise  the  rapt'rous  choir  among ; 
Hark !  'tis  Nature  strikes  the  lyre. 
And  leads  the  general  song : 
Warm  let  the  lyric  transport  flow ^ 
Warm,  as  the  ray  that  bids  it  glow  ; 
And  animates  the  vernal  grove 
With  health,  with  harmony,  and  love. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow. 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know ; 
Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  Misfortune's  brow 
Sofl  Reflection's  hand  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace ; 
While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hoar. 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way/ 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distent  day. 
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StilU  where  rosy  Pletsure  leads. 
See  a  kindred  Grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads 
Approaching  Comfort  view: 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  bristly  glow» 
Chastis'd  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife* 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 
And  breathe,  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise. 

Humble  Quiet  builds  her  cell. 

Near  the  source  whence  Pleasiure  flows ; 

She  eyes  the  clear  ^crystalline  weU, 

And  tastes  it  as  it  goes.  . 

Whik  far  below  the  madding  crowd 

Rush  headlong  to  the  dangerous  flood. 

Where  broad  and  turbulent  it  sweeps, 

4Md  perish  in  the  boundless  deeps. 

Mark  ^here  Indolence,  ai¥i  Pride^ 
Sooth*d  by  Flattery's  tm/ckng  sound. 
Go,  softly  rolling,  side  by  side. 
Their  dull,  but  daily  round : 
To  these,  if  Hebe's  self  should  bring 
The  purest  cup  from  Pleasure's  spring. 
Say,  can  they  taste  the  flavour  high 
Of  sober,  simple,  genuine  Joyl 


*  So  Milton  accents  the  word : 
On  the  crpttaUine  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd. — P.  I*  book  tL  ▼.  77f . 
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Mark  AmbitmCs  march  sublime 
Up  to  Power's  meridian  height; 
While  pale-ey'd  Envy  sees  him  climb. 
And  Hckens  at  the  sight. 
Phantoms  of  Danger,  Death,  and  Dread, 
Float  hourly  round  Ambition* s  head: 
While  Spleen,  within  his  rwaFs  breast. 
Sits  brooding  on  her  scorpion  nest. 

Happier  he,  the  peasant,  far. 

From  the  pangs  of'  Passion  free. 

That  breathes  the  keen  yet  wholesome  air 

Of  rugged  Penury. 

He,  when  his  morning  task  is  done. 

Can  slumber  in  the  noontide  sun ; 

And  hie  him  home,  at  evening's  close. 

To  sweet  repast,  and  calm  repose. 

He,  unconscious  whence  the  bliss, 

» 

Feels,  and  owns  in  carols  rude. 

That  all  the  circling  joys  are  his. 

Of  dear  Vicissitude. 

From  toil  he  wins  his  spirits  light. 

From  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night ; 

Rich,  from  the  very  want  of  wealth. 

In  Heaven's  best  treasures.  Peace  and  Health. 


I  hare  beard  Mr.  Gray  say,  that  M.  Cresset's  "  Epitre  a  ma  Soeor"  (see  his 
words  in  the  Amsterdam  edition,  1748,  p.  180.)  gaVe  him  the  first  idea  of  this 
Ode ;  and  whoever  compares  it  with  the  French  poem,  will  find  some  slight 
traits  of  resemblance,  but  chiefly  in  our  Author's  seventh  stansa. 
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We  come  now  to  Mr.  Gnfs  Pindaric  Odes.  And  I  think  myself  happy, 
through  the  favour  of  Mr.  Howe  (whose  acquaintance  with  Count  Algarotti  hat 
been  mentioned,  p.  297  of  the  Memoirs)  to  be  permitted  to  preface  my  anno- 
Utions  on  them,  with  a  letter  which  that  celebrated  foreigner  wrote  to  him  on 
their  subject.  It  does  honour  at  once  to  the  writer,  the  poet,  and  their  common 
friend. 

Al  Signer  GUGLIELMO  TAYLOR  HOW. 

Pisa,  Dkem.  26,  1762. 

Dei  moltissimi  obblighi,  che  io  ho  alia  tanta  sua 
gentilezza,  non  i  certo  il  minore  quello  dello  avermi  ella 
novellamente  introdotto  in  uno  dd  piii  riposti  Laureti  del 
Pamaso  Inglese,  avendomi  fatto  parte  di  alcune  Liriche 
poesie  del  Signor  Gray.  Io  non  saprei  quale  Oda  non 
dir6  del  celebre  Rousseau,  ma  del  Guidi,  del  Lazzarini,  ed 
anche  del  Chiabrera,  che  scriss^ro  in  una  lingua  piii  poe- 
tica  che  la  Francese  non  i,  paragonar  si  potesse  all'Oda 
sopra  I'Armonia,  o  a  quella  contro  ad  Odoardo  Primo  del 
loro  novello  Pindaro,  ed  Alceo. 

La  Poesia  dei  popoli  settentrionali  pare  a  me,  che,  ge- 
neralm^nte  parlando,  consista  piii  di  pensieri,  che  d'im- 
magini,  si  compiaccia  delle  riflessioni  equalmente  che  dei 
sentimenti,  non  sia  cosl  particolareggiata,  e  pittoreeca 
come  ^  la  nostra.  Virgilio  a  cagione  d'esempio  rappr^- 
sentando  Didone  quando  esce  alia  caccia  fa  una  tai  d^- 
scrizione  del  suo  vestimento,  che  tutti  i  ritrattisti,  leggendo 
quel  passo,  la  vestirebbono  a  un  modo : 

Tandem  progreditur,  magna  stipante  caterva, 
Sidoniam picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo: 
Cui  pharetra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 
Aurea  purpuream  mbnectit fibula  vestem. 

Non  cosi  il  Miltono  quando  descrive  la  nuda  bellezza  di 
Eva; 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye. 
In  ev'ry  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 

Con  quella  parole  generali,  e  astratte  idee  di  grazia. 
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cielo,  amore,  e  maestd  non  pare  a  lei  che  ognuno  si  formi 
in  mente  una  Eva  a  posta  sua  ?  Talchi  dietro  a  qnei  verai 
Rubens  I'avribbe  dipiftta  cbme  una  grolssa  BiHk  Fiam- 
ininga,  Raffaello  come  la  Venere  di  Medici,  quale  appun- 
to,  il  Miltono  Tavribbe  dovuta  descrivere. 

Envy  itself  is  dumb,  m  wonder  lost. 

And  J  actions  strive,  who  shall  applaud  him  most. 

Dice  un  loro  famoBO  poeta  Be  ben  mi  ricordo,  Ed  ecco 
eome  un  poeta  Italiano,  quel  medesimo  Lazzarini  ohe  ho 
notninato  da  principio,  ha  pittoreseam^te  atteggiato  Ut 
tnedeftima  Invidia. 

Bello  il  veder  dalPuna  parte  vinta 

Uhwidia,  e  cinta 

Di  serpi  contro  a  lei  sola  rivolte, 

Meditar  make 

Menzogne  in  vafio,  e  poi  restarle  in  gola 

Uenqna  parola 

Cotesta  maggior  dose  di  pittura  dir^  cos)  c1i*entra  nella 
nostra  poesia  d  forse  uno  effetto  anch^essa  della  dilicatez- 
za,  ed  irritabilita  d^Ua  fibra  delle  nazioni  poste  sotto  climi 
caldi.  Onde  sentono,  ed  inmiaginano  piii  vivamente  delle 
nazioni  settentrionali,  piii  atte  per  avventura,  che  noi  non 
siamo,  a  pensare  con  pazienza,  ad  analizzare,  a  penetrare 
sino  al  fondo  delle  cose.*  In  fatti,  se  fu  dato  alia  Grecia 
di  produrre  un  Omero  che  ^  il  principe  d^  poeti,  fu  dato 
air  Inghilterra  il  produrre  un  Neutono  padre  e  sovrano 
della  filosofioa  famiglia.  Comunque  sia  di  x^ib  Tuna  di 
queste  Poesie  chiamare  si  potrebbe  logica,  ^grafida  Taltra. 
In  questo  secondo  genere  io  porrei  la  poesia  del  Signer 

*  All  this  comparative  criticism  seems  rather  ingenious  than  tnie.  Tbe'Cooot 
might  have  found,  in  another  part  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  a  description  of  this  rtrj 
Eve  more  particularized  and  picturesque  ^  and  two  allegorical  figmes  of  Sin 
and  Death,  full  as  strongly  featured  as  the  Envy  of  Lassarinl.  Spenser  would, 
in  almost  every  page  of  his  Fairy  Queen,  have  produced  him  pictures  as  boldly 
imagined  and  peculiarly  marked,  as  Are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of '^y 
more  southern  poet. 
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Gray,  il  quale  bench6  nato  yerao  il  Polo,  uguaglia  i  piil 
caldi  poeti,  che  sorsero  piii  vicini  al  sole.  II  verbum  ar^ 
dens  di  Cicerone,  words  that  bum,  che  egli  nella  prima  Oda 
adatta  d  Dryden,  bene  si  pu6  appropriare,  per  la  vivaciti 
della  espressione,  a  lui  med^simo :  e  cosi  ancora  quei, 
thoughts  that  breathe;  del  che  egli  ^  cortese  airistesio 
poeta. 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  riUs  their  mazy  progress  take: 
The  laughing  JUmers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

Quel  here  dei  fiori  vita  e  fragranza  dalle  acque  di  Eli- 
cona,  spira  tal^  soavita,  che  uno  crede  respirar  veramente 
la  dolce  aria  dello  Elicone  medesimo.  Vivissima  h  la 
pittura  del  pargoletto  Shakespear,  che  tende  le  tenerelle 
mani  e  sorride  alia  Natura  che  gli  svela  il  reverendo  suo 
aembiante,  e  dipoi  gli  fa  dono  di  quelle  auree  chiavi,  che 
hanno  virtii  di  schiudere  le  porte  del  riso,  e  la  sacra  fonte 
d^l  simpatico  pianto.  Non  pu^  essere  piik  poetica  la  ra- 
gione  ch'egli  fabbrica  della  cecitd  del  Miltono,  il  quale 
oltrepassati  i  fiammanti  confine  dello  spazio  e  del  tempo, 
ebbe  ardire  di  fissare  lo  sguardo  cold  dove  gli  angioli 
stessi  paventano  di  rimirare ;  e  gli  occhi  suoi  afTuocati  in 
quel  pelago  di  luc^  si  chiusero  tosto  in  una  notte  sempi- 
tema.  Con  qual  bravura  non  ha  egli  imitate  la  grandiosa 
immagine  di  Pindaro  nella  prima  delle  Pitiche,  quando 
dipinge  il  Re  degli  Augelli^  I'Aquila  ministra  del  fulmine 
di  Giove  vinta  anch'essa  dalla  forza  deirarmonia  ?  E  non 
si  vedon  eglino  in  quel  bel  verso. 

Wherever  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay  •*- 

espressi  quei  due  di  Tibullo  i 

Illam  quidquid  agat,  quoquo  vestigia  flectat, 
Componit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor. 

Pieno  degli  spiriti  d6  pii^  nobili  antichi  autori^  non 
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uette  gii  egli  il  piede  nelle  loro  pedate ;  ma  francammte 
rammina  col  garbo,  e  COD  la  disiiivoltura  di  queili.  Snpe- 
riore  di  gran  liinga  al  concettoso  Cowley,  il  quale  nella 
Lirica  aTea  tenuto  ainora  il  campo,  ben  egli  dovea  vendi- 
car  la  causa  delta  poesia  contro  alia  feriti  di  quell'Odo- 
ardo»  che,  soggiogata  la  Wallia^  vi  spense  il  gentil  seme 
dei  poeti,  i  qnali  animando  i  loro  compatrioti  a  belle  im- 
prese,  erano  i  successori,  fi  pu&  dire,  degli  antichi  Dmidi, 
e  gli  antecessori  del  medesimo  Gray.  Con  qnal  forza  con 
quale  ardore  nol  fit  egli  acceto  della  sacra  fiamma  dell' 
estro  e  della  libeiti  f  Troppo  lungo  io  sarei  se  esprimer  le 
Tolessi  il  piacere  di  che  mi  e  stata  cagione  la  varieti 
gnmdissima  d'immagini  ch'egli  ha  saputo  fare  entrare  nel 
▼aticinio  che  contro  alia  razza  di  Odoardo  fulmina  il  Poeta 
Wallese.  La  dir6  bene  alForecchio  che  quel  vaticinio  mi 
sembra  di  gran  lunga  superiore  alTaticinio  di  Nereo  sopra 
lo  eccidio  di  Troia.  Dico  airorecchio,  perch£  non  vorrei 
aTere  contro  di  me  la  plebe  di  letterati.  Troppo  ella  si 
scandalizzerebbe  all'udire  che  a  una  iattura  di  dieciotto 
secoli  fa  se  ne  voglia  preferire  una  de'  nostri  giomi,  che 
non  ha  avuto  il  tempo  di  far  la  patina  che  hanno  fatto  le 
cose  dei  Greci  e  dei  Latini.  .£alio  carmine  nobilis  il  Signer 
Gray  si  pu&  chiamare  a  ragione  Britanrutjidicen  Lynt:  ed 
io  mi  rallegro  sommamente  con  esso  lei,  che  la  patria  sua 
yanti  preseutemente,  e  in  uno  de'  suoi  amici,  un  poeta, 
che  non  la  cede  a  niuno  di  quegli  antichi, 

Che  le  Muse  lattarpni  cVaUri  mat. 


ODE  V. 

1.  Thb  higblj.6iuslied  Ode,  which  Mr.  Gnj  entitled  the  Pvogress  of  Pbetiy, 
detcribes  its  power  and  infloence  as  well  as  progiess,  which  his  explanatoiy  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  point  out,  and  this  with  all  the  acconcy  of  metapbj- 
sical  precision,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  Pindaric  digretsioii.  On  die 
first  line  of  it  he  gare,  in  his  edition,  the  following  note. — *'  Pindar  ftjies  hb 
own  poetry,  with  its  musical  accompaniments,  A2tX«t(  fuXwft,  *AiiXikc  X?f^» 
Am\*Im  mml  iuXm :  iEolian  song,  i£olian  strings,  the  fafeaCh  of  the  ^^»Km« 
flute."  It  will  seem  strange  to  the  learned  reader,  that  he  thought  such  expla- 
nation necessary,  and  he  hUI  be  apt  to  look  on  it  as  the  mere  parade  of  Greek 
quotation :  but  hb  reason  for  it  was,  that  the  Critical  Kevicwen  bad  mbtakeii 
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his  mMniDgi  (tee  note,  p.  245  of  the  Memoirs)  tnd  supposed  the  Ode  addressed 
to  the  Harp  of  .£olus ;  which  they  said,  "  was  altogether  uncertain  and  iirego* 
lar,  and  therefore  must  be  very  ill  adapted  to  the  Dance"  See  Epode  i.  1. 1. 
This  ridiculous  blunder,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  openly  to  animadvert 
on,  led  him  to  produce  his  Greek  quotations,  that  they  might  chew  on  them  at 
their  leisure ;  but  he  would  hardly  hare  done  this,  had  not  the  reception  his  Ode 
met  with  made  him  abate,  not  only  of  respect  to  his  critics,  but  to  bis  readers  in 
general.    See  his  own  note. 

2.  Awake,  ^olian  lyre,  awake.     Stanza  i.  /.  1. 

IMITATION. 

Awake^  my  glory :  awake^  lute  and  harp. 

David's  Psalms.    G. 

VARIATION. 
In  his  manuscript  it  originally  stood. 

Awake,  my  lyre :  my  glory,  wake. 

And  it  would  hare  been  lucky  for  the  abovementioned  critics,  if  it  had  been 
thus  printed. 

3.  Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand.     Antist.  i.  /.  8. 

This  description  of  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  own  edition,  modestly 
calls  "  a  weak  imitation  of  some  incomparable  lines  in  the  first  Pythian  of  Pin- 
dar ;"  but  if  they  are  compared  with  Mr.  Gilbert  West's  translation  of  the  above 
lines,  (though  far  from  a  bad  one)  their  superior  energy  to  his  version  will  ap- 
pear very  conspicuous. 

Perch'd  on  the  sceptre  of  th'  Olympian  King, 

The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels> 
And  indolently  hangs  his  rapid  wing. 

While  gentle  sleep  his  closing  eyelid  seals. 
And  o'er  his  heaving  limbs  in  loose  array. 
To  every  balmy  gale  the  ruffling  feathers  play. 

Here,  if  we  except  the  second  line,  we  find  no  imagery  or  expression  of  the 
lyrical  cast  The  rest  are  loaded  with  unnecessary  epithets,  and  would  better 
suit  the  tamer  tones  of  elegy.     West^s  Pindar,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

4.  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.     Ep.  i.  /.  11. 

IMITATION. 

Homer.  Od.  9.     G. 

5.  Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare. 

This  and  the  five  flowing  lines  which  follow  are  sweetly  introduced  by  the 
short  and  unequal  measures  that  precede  them :  the  whole  stanxa  is  indeed  a 
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• 
tnaster-i^ece  of  ibythm,  and  •hams  the  ear  bj  its  well-varied  cadence,  at  mock 
as  the  imagery  wUch  it  contains  raTishes  the  foney.  "  There  is/'  says  oar  Aatbor 
in  one  of  his  manuscript  papers,  "  a  tout  entttnUB  of  sound,  as  well  as  of  sense, 
in  poetical  composition,  always  necessary  to  its  perfection.  What  is  gone  before 
still  dwelb  npon  the  ear,  and  insensibly  harmonises  with  the  piesent  line,  as  in 
that  succession  of  fleeting  notes  which  is  called  melody."  Nothing  can  better 
exemplify  the  truth  of  this  fine  observation  than  his  own  poetry. 

6.  The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

J^.  i.  /.  17. 

IMITATION. 

Pkrynichus  apud  Athenaum.    G. 

7.  Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts  of  war. 

Stanza  ii.  /.  11,  12. 

IMITATION. 

Or  seen  the  morning's  well-appointed  star. 

Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hills  afar.    Cowley.    G. 

8.  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road.    AfUisL  ii.  /.  1. 

IMITATION. 

Extra  anni  solisque  vias Virgil. 

Tutta  lontana  dal  camin  del  sole.  Petrarch  Canzon  ii.  G. 

9.  Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale.     Stanza  iii.  /.  1. 

An  ingenious  person,  who  sent  Mr.  Gray  his  remarks  anonymously  on  tlus 
and  the  following  Ode  soon  after  they  were  published,  gives  this  stanza  and  the 
following  a  very  just  and  well-expressed  eulogy :  "  A  poet  is  perhaps  never 
more  conciliating  than  when  he  prabes  favourite  predecessors  in  hb  art.  Milton 
b  not  more  the  pride  than  Shakespear  the  love  of  their  country :  it  is  therefore 
equally  judicious  to  diffuse  a  tenderness  and  a  grace  through  the  praise  of 
Shakespear,  as  to  extol  in  a  strain  more  elevated  and  sonorous  the  boundless 
soarings  of  Milton's  epic  imagination."  The  critic  has  here  well  noted  the  beauty 
of  contrast  which  results  from  the  two  descriptions;  yet  it  u  further  to  be  ob- 
served, to  the  honour  of  our  Poet's  judgment,  that  the  tenderness  and  grace  in 
the  former  does  not  prevent  it  from  strongly  characterizing  the  three  capital  per- 
fections of  Shakespear's  genius;  and  when  he  describes  his  power  of  exciting 
terror  (a  species  of  the  sublime)  he  ceases  to  be  difirtse,  and  i>eoomes,  as  he 
ou^t  to  be,  concise  and  energetical. 
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10.  He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time. 

Antist.  iii.  /.  4. 

IMITATION. 

Flammantia  mBmia  mundi.  ^LucrtHus.    O. 

11.  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze.  Antist.iii.l.d. 

IMITATION. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels,  and  above  the  firma- 
ment, that  was  over  their  heads,  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance 
of  a  sapphire  stone — this  was  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Es^tid  I  20.  96,  28.    G. 

12.  Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night.    Antist.  iii.  /.  8. 

IMITATION. 

Homer.  Od.    Q. 

This  has  been  condemned  as  a  false  tbongfat,  and  more  wordiy  of  an  Italian 
poet  than  of  Mr.  Gray.  Count  Algarotti,  we  have  found  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Howe,  praises  it  highly ;  but  as  he  was  an  Italian  critic,  his  judgment,  in  thb 
point,  will  not,  p^aps  by  many,  be  thought  to  overbalance  the  objection.  The 
truth  u,  that  this  fiction  of  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness  b  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  poetical  credibility,  any  more  than  the  fiction  which  precedes  it  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Shakespear ;  and  therefore  would  be  equally  admissable, 
had  it  not  the  peculiar  misfortune  to  encounter  a  fact  too  well  known :  on  this 
account  the  judgment  revolts  against  it  Milton  himself  has  told  us,  in  a  straia 
of  heart-felt  exultation  (see  his  Sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skynner),  that  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight 

overply'd 

In  Liberty's  Defence,  his  noble  task ; 

Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side ; 

And  when  we  know  this  to  have  been  the  true  cause,  we  cannot  admit  a  ficti- 
tious one,  however  sublimely  conceived,  or  happily  expressed.  If,  therefore,  to 
lofty  and  unrivalled  a  description  will  not  atone  for  this  acknowledged  defect,  in 
relation  to  matter  of  fact,  all  that  the  impartial  critic  can  do,  is  to  point  out  the 
reason,  and  to  apologize  for  the  Poet,  who  was  necessitated  by  his  subject  to 
consider  Milton  only  in  his  poetical  capadly. 

13.  With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long-resounding 

pace.  Antist.  iii.  /.  12. 

IMITATION. 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  i    Job. 

This  verse,  and  the  foregoing,  are  meant  to  express  the  stately  mitfch  and 
sounding  energy  of  Dryden's  rhymes.    G. 
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14.  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 

Ep,  iii.  /.  4. 

IMITATION. 

Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.   Cowley.  G. 

15.  That  the  Theban  eagle  bear.     Ep,  iii.  /.  9. 

A«oc  ir/9oc  Spvixa  0€cov.     Olymp.  ii. 

Pindar  coroparrs  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to  raTens  that  croak  and 
clamour  in  vain  below,  while  it  pursues  its  flight,  regardless  of  their  noise.    G. 

16.  The  critic,  above  quoted,  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  Ode,  which  he 
had  written  after  his  observations  on  the  Bard,  in  a  manner  which  accounts,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  superior  pleasure  that  it  has  given  to  him,  and  also  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  "  I  quit,*'  says  he,  **  this  Ode  with  the  strongest  conviction 
of  its  abundant  merit ;  though  I  took  it  up,  (for  this  last  attentive  perasal)  per- 
•uaded  that  it  was  not  a  little  inferior  to  the  other.  They  arc  not  the  treasnm 
of  imagination  only  that  have  so  copiously  enriched  it:  it  speaks,  but  surely 
less  feelingly  than  the  Bard  (still  my  favourite)  to  the  heart  Can  we  iu  truth 
be  equally  interested,  for  the  fabulous  exploded  gods  of  other  nations  (celebrated 
in  the  first  half  of  this  Ode)  as  by  the  story  of  our  own  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
or  allusions  to  it?  Can  a  description,  the  most  perfect  language  ever  attained  to, 
of  tyranny  expelling  the  muses  from  Parnassus,  seize  the  minil  equally  with  the 
horrors  of  Berkley  Castle,  with  the  apostrophe  to  the  tower? 

"  And  spare  the  meek  Usurper's  holy  head ! 

"  I  do  not  mean,  however,  wholly  to  decry  fabulous  subjects  or  allusions,  nor 
more  than  to  suggest  the  preference  due  to  historical  ones,  where  happily  the 
Poet's  fertile  imagination  supplies  him  with  a  plentiful  choice  of  both  kinds,  and 
be  finds  himself  capable  of  treating  both,  according  to  their  respective  natures, 
with  equal  advantage." 


ODE  VI. 

1.  I  promised  the  reader,  in  the  233d  page  of  the  Memoirs,  to  give  him,  in 
this  place,  the  original  argument  of  this  capital  Ode,  as  its  Author  had  set  it 
down  on  one  of  the  pages  of  his  common-place  book.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Tlie 
army  of  Edward  I.  as  they  march  through  a  deep  valley,  are  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  figure  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  inaccessible 
rock,  ^%ho,  with  a  voice  more  than  human,  reproaches  the  King  with  ail  the  mi- 
sery and  desolation  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country ;  foretels  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Norman  race,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  declares,  that  all  his  cruelty 
shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius  in  this  island ;  and  that 
men  shall  never  be  wanting  to  celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour  in  immortal  strains, 
to  expose  vice  and  infamous  pleasure,  and  boldly  censure  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. His  song  ended,  he  precipitates  himself  from  the  mountain,  and  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  river  that  rolls  at  its  foot."  Fine  as  the  conclusion  of  this  Ode 
is  at  present,  I  think  it  would  have  been  still  finer,  if  he  couTd  have  executed  it 
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•ccording  to  this  plan ;  but  unhappily  for  his  purpose,  instances  of  English  poeti 
were  wanting.     Spenser  had  that  enchanting  flow  of  verse  which  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  celebrate  virtue  and  vaUmr  ;  but  he  chose  to  celebrate  them,  not 
literally,  but  in  allegory.     Shakespear,  who  had  talents  for  every  thing,  was  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  exposir^  vice  and  infamous  pleasure ;  and  the  drama  was  a 
proper  vehicle  for  his  satire  :  but  wc  do  not  ever  find  that  he  professedly  made 
this  his  object ;  nay,  we  know  that,  in  one  inimitable  character,  he  has  so  con- 
trived as  to  make  vices  of  the  worst  kind,  such  as  cowardice,  drunkenness,  dis- 
honesty, and  lewdness,  not  only  laughable,  but  almost  amiable ;  for  with  ail 
these  sins  on  his  head,  who  can  help  liking  Falstaff?    Milton,  of  all  our  great 
poets,  was  the  only  one  who  boldly  censured  tyranny  and  opjtrestion:  but  he  chose 
to  deliver  this  censure,  not  in  poetry,  but  in  prose.   Dr^-den  was  a  mere  court  pa- 
rasite to  the  most  infamous  of  all  courts.    Pope,  with  all  his  laudable  detestation 
of  corruption  and  bribery,  was  a  Tory ;  and  Addison,  though  a  Whig  and  a  fine 
writer,  was  unluckily  not  enough  of  a  poet  for  his  purpose.   On  these  considera- 
tions Mr.  Gray  was  necessitated  to  change  his  plan  towards  the  conclusion :  hence 
we  perceive,  that  in  the  last  epode  he  praises  Spenser  only  for  his  allegory, 
Shakespear  for  his  pouters  of  moving  the  pasnons,  and  Milton  for  his  epic  excel- 
Unee,    I  remember  the  ode  lay  unfinished  by  him  for  a  year  or  two  on  this  very 
account;  and  I  hardly  believe  that  it  would  ever  have  had  his  last  hand  but  for 
the  circumstance  of  his  hearing  Parry  play  on  the  Welch  harp  at  a  concert  at 
Cambridge,  (see  Letter  XXV.  Sect.  IV.)  which  he  often  declared  inspired  him 
with  the  conclusion. 

9.  Mr.  Smith,  the  musical  composer  and  worthy  pupil  of  Mr.  Handel,  had 
once  an  idea  of  setting  this  Ode,  and  of  having  it  performed  by  way  of  serenata 
or  oratorio.    A  common  friend  of  his  and  Mr.  Gray's  interested  himself  much  in 
this  design,  and  drew  out  a  clear  analysis  of  the  Ode,  that  Mr.  Smith  might 
more  perfectly  understand  the  Poet's  meaning.     He  conversed  also  with  Mr. 
Gray  on  the  subject,  who  gave  him  an  idea  for  the  overture,  and  marked  also 
some  passages  in  the  Ode  in  order  to  ascertain  which  should  be  recitative,  which 
air,  what  kind  of  air,  and  how  accompanied.    The  design  was,  however,  not  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only  (in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  Miv 
Gray's  musical  feelings)  insert  in  this  place  what  his  sentiments  were  concerning 
the  overture.     *'  It  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
Ode :  it  might  consist  of  two  movements ;  the  first  descriptive  of  the  horror  and 
confusion  of  battle,  the  last  a  march  grave  and  majestic,  but  expressing  the  ex- 
ultation and  insolent  security  of  conquest.   This  movement  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  wind-instruments,  except  the  kettle-drum  heard  at  intervals.    The 
da  capo  of  it  must  be  suddenly  broke  in  upon,  and  put  to  silence  by  the  clang 
of  the  harp  in  a  tumultuous  rapid  movement,  joined  with  the  voice,  all  at  once, 
and  not  ushered  in  by  any  symphony.     The  harmony  may  be  strengthened  by 
any  other  stringed  instrument ;  but  the  harp  should  every  where  prevail,  and 
£orm  the  continued  running  accompaniment,  submitting  itself  to  nothing  but 
the  voice," 

3.  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King.     Strophe  i.  /.  1. 

On  this  noble  exordium  the  anonymous  critic,  beforementioned,  thus  elo- 
qwentiy  expresses  his  admiration :   "  This  abrupt  execration  pinoget  the  reader 
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into  that  ludden  fearful  perplexity  which  is  designed  to  predominate  through 
the  whole.  The  irresistible  Tiolence  of  the  pTophet*s  pas^ons  bears  him  awaj, 
who,  as  he  is  unprepared  by  a  formal  ushering  m  of  the  speaker,  is  onibrtified 
agtinst  the  impressions  of  his  poetical  frenxy  and  oTerpowered  by  them,  as 
sadden  thunders  strike  the  deepest."  All  readers  of  taste,  I  fancy,  ha^e  felt 
this  effect  (rom  the  passage ;  they  will  be  pleased,  howeTer,  to  see  their  own 
ieelingii  so  well  expressed  as  they  are  in  this  note. 

4,  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state.     Strophe  i.  /.  4. 

IMITATION. 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 

Shakes.  King  John.    G. 

6.  Such  were  the  sounds^  that  o'er  the  crested  pride. 

Strophe  i.  I.  9. 

IMITATION. 

The  cr^Qted  adder's  pride.   Dn/den*s  Indian  Queen.  G. 
6.  Loose  his  beard,  8cc.    Antist.  i.  I.  6. 

The  image  was  taken  from  a  well-known  picture  of  Raphael,  representing  the 
Supreme  Being  in  the  vision  of  Exekiel :  there  are  two  of  these  paintings,  both 
believed  to  be  originals ;  one  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the  Duke  of  Oriean's  col- 
lection at  Paris.    G. 


Mr.  Gray  never  saw  the  large  Cartoon,  done  by  the  same  divine  hand,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  at  his  seat  at  Bougbton,  in  Northampton- 
■hire,  else  I  am  persuaded  be  would  have  mentioned  it  in  this  note.  The  two 
finished  pictures  abroad  (which  I  believe  are  closet-pieoes)  can  hardly  have  so 
ouich  spirit  in  them  as  this  wonderful  drawing ;  it  gave  me  the  sublimest  idea  I 
ever  received  from  painting.  Moses  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  by  Parme- 
giano,  was  a  figure  which  Mr.  Gray  used  to  say  came  still  nearer  to  hu  mean- 
ing than  the  picture  of  Bapbael. 

7.  Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes^ 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

J^.  i.  /.  12,  13. 

IMITATION. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops. 

That  visit  my  sad  heart.      Shakes.  Julius  Caear.    G. 

8.  No  more  I  weep,  &c.     Ep.  i.  /.  16. 

Here,  says  the  ancmymous  critic,  a  visioin  of  triumphant  revenge  is  jodicaoosly 
made  to  ensue,  after  the  pathetic  lamentation  whidi  precedes  it.  Breaka — 
double  rhymes — an  appropriated  cadence — and  an  exalted  ferocity  of.  lasgqife 
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fanublj  picture  to  us  the  uncontrollable  tumultuous  workings  of  the  prophet's 
stimulated  bosom. 

9.  Weave  the  warp,  &c.     Strophe  ii.  /.  1. 

Can  there  be  an  image  more  just,  apposite,  and  nobly  imagined  than  this  tre- 
mendous  tragical  winding-sheet  ?  In  the  rest  of  this  stansa  the  wildness  of 
thought,  expression,  and  cadence  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  bloody  spectres  his  assistants.  It  is  not  in- 
deed peculiar  to  it  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  composi- 
tion, that  the  historical  events  are  briery  sketched  out  by  a  few  striking  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  Poet's  office  of  rather  exciting  and  directing,  than  satisfy- 
ing the  reader's  imagination,  is  perfectly  observed.  Such  abrupt  hints,  resem- 
bling the  several  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin,  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  by  one  image  of  horror,  but  that  instantaneously  a  second  and  a 
third  are  presented  to  it,  and  the  affection  b  still  uniformly  supported. — Jnon, 
Critic. 

10.  Fair  laughs  the  Mom,  &c. 

It  is  always  entertaining,  and  sometimes  useful,  to  be  informed  how  a  writer 
frequently  improves  on  his  original  thoughts ;  on  this  account  I  have  occasion- 
ally set  down  the  few  variations  which  Mr.  Gray  made  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions. The  six  lines  before  us  convey,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
imagery  in  the  whole  Ode,  and  were  a  wonderful  improvement  on  those  which 
he  first  wrote ;  which,  though  they  would  appear  fine  in  an  inferior  poet,  are  in- 
finitely below  those  which  supplanted  them.  I  find  them  in  one  of  his  corrected 
manuscripts  as  follow : 

VARIATION. 

Mirrors  of  Saxon  truth  and  loyalty. 

Your  helpless  old  expiring  master  view ! 

They  hear  not :  scarce  Religion  dares  supply 

Her  mutter'd  requiems,  and  her  holy  dew. 

Yet  thou,  proud  boy,  from  Pomfret's  walls  shall  send 

A  sigh,  and  envy  oft  thy  happy  grandsire's  end. 

11.  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl.    Epode  ii.  /.  1,  8lc. 

This  stanza  (as  an  ingenious  friend  remarks)  has  ezceedtng  merit  It  breathet 
in  a  lesser  compass,  what  die  Ode  breathes  at  large,  the  high  spirit  of  lyric  en- 
thusiasm. Hie  transitions  are  sudden  and  impetuous ;  tiie  language  full  of  fire 
and  force ;  and  the  fmagery  carried,  without  impropriety,  to  the  most  daring 
height.  The  manner  of  IUchard*s  death  by  famine  eahibits  such  beantics  ol 
personification,  as  only  the  richest  and  most  vivid  imagination  oo«ld  sapply. 
F^om  thence  we  are  hurried,  with  the  wildest  rapidity,  into  the  midst  of  baUle-; 
and  the  epithet  Hndnd  places  at  once  before  our  eyes  all  the  peculiar  honors  of 
civil  war.  Immediately,  by  a  transition  most  striking  and  UBexpedod,  the  I^>6l 
fills  into  a  tender  and  pathetic  address ;  which,  from  the  sentimenta,  and  also 
firom  tiie  nnmbers,  has  all  the  melancboly  flow,  and  breatboa  all  the  plabtive 
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tofUMss,  of  elegy.    Again  the  scene  changes;  again  the  bard  rises  into  ao  allc-- 
gorical  description  of  carnage,  to  which  the  metre  is  admirably  adapted :  and' 
the  concluding  sentence  of  personal  punishment  on  Edvraid  is  denounced  with 
a  solemnity  that  chills  and  terrifies. 

12.  No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! 

Strophe  iii.  /.  13,  14. 

VARIATION.      MS. 

From  Cambria's  thousand  hills  a  thousand  strains 
Triumphant  tell  aloud,  another  Arthur  reigns. 

13.  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear.  Ant.  iii.  /.  1,2. 

VARIATION.      MS. 

Youthful  knights,  and  barons  bold. 
With  dazzling  helm,  and  horrent  spear. 

14.  Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love.     Ep.  iii.  /.  2. 

IMITATION. 

Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 

Spenser^s  Protme  to  the  Fairy  Queen,     G. 

15.  I  cannot  quit  this  and  the  preceding  Ode  withont  saying  a  word  or  two 
of  my  own  concerning  the  obscurity  which  has  been  imputed  to  them,  and  the 
prefnrence  which,  in  consequence,  lias  been  given  to  his  Elegy.  It  seems  as  if 
the  persons,  who  hold  this  opinion,  suppose  that  every  species  of  poetry  ooght 
to  Ije  equally  clear  and  intelligible :  than  which  position  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  several  specific  natures  of  composition,  and  to  the  practice  of 
ancient  art.  Not  to  take  Pindar  and  his  Odes  for  an  example,  (though  what  I 
am  here  defenduig  were  written  professedly  in  imitation  of  him)  I  would  ask. 
Are  all  the  writings  of  Horace,  hu  Epistles,  Satires,  and  Odes  equally  perspi- 
cuous? Amongst  his  Odes,  separately  considered,  are  there  not  remarkable 
differences  of  this  very  kuid  ?  Is  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  that  which  begiBB, 
"  Descende  coelo,  et  die,  age,  tibia,"  Ode  4.  lib.  3.  so  readily  comprebended 
as  "  Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus,"  Ode  38.  1. 1.  And  is  the  latter  a  fiaer 
piece  of  lyrical  composition  on  that  account  ?  Is  **  Integer  vite,  scderiaq;  pv- 
rus,"  Ode  23.  1.  1.  superior  to  "  Fmdarum  quisquis  stodet  smnlari,**  Ode  t. 
1.  4.  because  it  may  be  understood  at  the  first  reading,  and  flie  latter  not  with- 
out  much  study  and  reflection  ?  Now  between  these  Odes,  thus  compared,  thoe 
is  surely  equal  difference  in  point  of  perspicuity,  as  between  the  PrpgitM  of 
Poesy,  and  the  Prospect  of  Eton ;  the  Ode  on  the  Spring,  and  the  Bard :  bat, 
say  these  objectors,  "  The  end  of  poetry  is  universally  to  pleaae.     ObiCwUji 
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by  taking  off  from  our  pleasure,  deAtroys  that  end."  I  will  grant  that,  if  the 
ohKurity  be  great,  constant,  and  unsurmuuntable,  this  is  certainly  true ;  but  if 
it  be  only  fomxl  in  particular  passages^  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  very  genius  of  the  composition,  it  does  not  rob  us  of  our  pleasure, 
but  superadds  a  new  one,  which  arises  from  conquering  a  difficulty ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  accrues  from  a  difficult  passage,  when  well  understood,  provided 
the  passage  itself  be  a  fine  one,  is  always  more  permanent  than  that  which  we 
discover  at  the  first  glance.  The  lyric  Muse,  like  other  fine  ladies,  requires  to 
be  courted,  and  retains  her  admirers  the  longer  for  not  having  yielded  too 
readily  to  their  solicitations.  This  argument  ending  as  it  does  in  a  sort  of  simile 
will,  1  am  persuaded,  not  only  have  its  force  with  the  intelligent  readers  (the 
2Tlf  ETOI),  but  also  with  the  men  of  fuhion  :  as  to  critics  of  a  lower  class,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  transcribe,  for  their  improvement,  an  unfinished  remark,  or 
rather  maxim,  which  I  found  amongst  oar  Author's  papers ;  and  which  he  pro- 
bably wrote  on  occasion  of  the  common  preference  given  to  his  Elegy.  "  !%§ 
Gout  de  Citmparaiton  (as  Bru^'ere  styles  it)  is  the  only  taste  of  ordinary  minds. 
They  do  not  know  the  specific  excellency  either  of  an  author  or  a  composition : 
for  instance,  they  do  not  know  that  Tibullus  spoke  the  language  of  nature  and 
love ;  that  Horace  saw  the  vanities  and  follies  of  mankind  with  the  most  pene- 
trating eye,  and  touched  them  to  the  quick ;  that  Virgil  ennobled  even  the 
most  common  images  by  the  graces  of  a  glowing,  melodious,  and  well-adapted 
expression ;  but  they  do  know  that  Virgil  was  a  better  poet  than  Horace ;  and 
thai  Horace's  Epistles  do  not  run  so  well  as  the  Elegies  of  Tibullus."  *  *  • 


ODE  VII. 

This  Ode,  to  which,  on  the  title,  I  have  given  the  epithet  of  irsbovlab,  it 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Gray  ever  wrote ;  and  its  being  written 
occasionally,  and  for  music,  is  a  sufikient  apology  for  the  defect.  Exclusive  of 
this,  (for  a  defect  it  certainly  is)  it  appears  to  me,  in  point  of  lyrical  arrange- 
ment and  expression,  to  be  equal  to  most  of  his  other  odes.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  amongst  the  many  irregular  Odes  which  have  been  written  in  our  own  Ian* 
guagc,  Dryden's  and  Pope's,  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  arc  the  only  ones  that  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  lived.  The  reason  is  (as  I  have  hinted  in  a  note, 
p.  229  of  the  Memoirs)  that  the  mode  of  composition  is  so  extremely  easy,  that 
it  gives  the  writer  an  opening  to  every  kind  of  poetical  licentiousness  :  whereas 
the  regularly-repeated  stanxa,  and  still  more  the  regular  succession  of  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode,  pot  so  strong  a  curb  on  the  wayward  imagination,  that 
when  she  has  once  paced  in  it,  she  seldom  chooses  to  submit  to  it  a  second  time. 
Tib  therefore  greatly  to  be  wished,  in  order  to  stifle  in  their  birth  a  quantity  of 
compositions,  which  are  at  the  same  time  wild  and  jejune,  that  regular  odes,  and 
these  only,  should  be  deemed  legitimate  amongst  us. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (published  at  the  expense  of  the  University)  is  here 
followed ;  but  I  have  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  number  of  exphmatory 
notes,  which  this  Ode  seemed  to  want,  still  more  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
especially  when  given  not  to  the  University  only,  but  the  public  in  general,  who 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  know  litde  of  the  particular  founders  of  differeat 
colleges  and  their  history  here  alluded  to.    For  the  sake  of  aniformitj  in  the 
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page,  I  have  divided  the  Ode  into  sUnnv,  and  diicarded  llie  muaical  diTisaoot 
of  recitative,  air,  and  chorui ',  Imt  shall  here  insert  them  in  their  order,  accord- 
ing as  the  different  stanaas  were  set  by  Dr.  Randal,  professor  of  mosic. 

Stanaa  I .    The  first  eight  lines  "  air,"  the  four  last  <*  chorus." 
Stansa  f .    *'  RecitatiTe**  throughout,  but  accompanied  at  the  sixth  line. 
Stanzas.    ••  Air." 

This  sunia  being  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Milton,  is  very  jadicioosly  written 
in  the  metre  wtuch  be  fixed  upon  for  the  stania  of  his  Christmas  Hymn. 

Twas  in  the  winter  wild,  &c. 

SUnxa  4.  "  ReciUtive'*  throughout,  the  last  nine  lines  accompanied. 

Stansa  5.  "  Air  Quartetto."  The  musical  reader  will  easily  see  and  admire 
how  well  this  stania  is  suited  to  that  species  of  music. 

Sunta  6.  First  six  lines  "  recitative  /'  the  rest  of  the  stanat,  beginning  at 
•«  thy  liberal  heart,"  «  air." 

Stansa  7.  *'  Recitative"  throughout. 

Stansa  8.  **  Grand  chorus,"  and  well  suited  for  that  purpose. 


ODE  VIII. 

1.  The  occasion  of  Mr.  Gray's  writing  (for  it  may  be  rather  called  so  than 
versifying  this  and  the  three  following  odes,  however  closely  he  has  done  tbcm) 
has  been  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Section  of  the  Memoirs,  and  his  rea- 
son for  first  publishing  them  in  the  fifty-seventh  Letter  of  the  fourth.  Their  be»t 
comment,  since  it  is  the  best  illustration  of  their  excellency,  will  be  to  insert  here 
the  latin  versions  of  the  originals  from  whence  they  were  taken ;  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  readers,  who  have  hitherto  admired  them  as  compositions,  have 
not  compared  them  with  those  literal  versions  for  want  of  having  the  books 
(which  are  not  common  ones)  at  hand. 

2.  Ex  Orcadibus  Thormodi  TorfeL    Hafnic,  1697. 

Late  diffunditur  Densabimus  gladiu 

Ante  stragem  futuram  Hanc  victoris  telam. 
Sagittarum  nubes :  Prodeunt  ad  texendum  Hilda. 

Depluit  sanguis  :  £t  Hiorthrimula, 

Jam  liastis  applicatur  Sangrida,  et  Swipula ; 

Cineracea  Cnm  strictis  gladiis ; 

Tela  virorum,  Hastile  frangetur, 

Quam  amicse  texunt  Scutum  difiindetur, 

Rubro  subtegmine  Ensisque 

Randveri  mortis.  Clypeo  iUidetur. 

Texitur  hec  tela  Texamus,  texamus 

Intestinb  humauis,  Telam  Darradar ! 

Staminique  stricte  alligantur  Hunc  (gladium)  Rea  juvcnit 

Capita- humana,  Prius  possidebat. 

Sunt  sanguine  roratSB  Prodeamus, 

Haste  pro  insilibus,  Et  cohortes  intremns, 

Textoria  instrumenta  ferrea,  Ubi  nostri 


Ac  sagittc  pro  radiis  :  Armis  dimicaut  * 
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Texamus,  tcxainui 
Telam  *Darradi ; 
£t  Regi  deinde 
Deinde  adhaeieamus  \ 
Ibi  videbant 
Sanguine  rorata  Scuta 
Gunna  et  Gondula, 
Quas  Rcgcm  tutabantur. 

Texamus,  texamus 
Telam  Darradi ! 
Ubi  arma  concrepant 
Bellacium  Tirorum, 
Non  sinamua  eum 
Vit&  privari : 
Habent  Valkyrue 
Cedis  potestatem. 

Illi  Populi  terras  regent, 
Qui  deserta  promontoria 
Antei  incolebant 
Dico  potent!  Regi 
Mortem  imniinere. 
Jam  sagittis  occubuit  comes ; 

Et  Hibemis 
Dulor  accidet, 
Qui  nunquam 


Apud  virus  delelNtur. 

Jam  tela  tcxta  est. 

Campus  Terd  (sanguine)  roratns ; 

Terras  percurret 

Conflictus  militum. 

Nunc  horrendum  est 
Circumspicere, 
Cum  sanguinea  nubes 
Per  aera  Tolitet : 
Tingetur  aer 
Sanguine  Tirorum, 
Antequam  Taticinia  nostra 
Omnia  comiant. 

Bene  canimus 
De  Rege  juvene, 
VictorisB  carmina  multa : 
Bene  sit  nobis  canentibus. 
Diiicat  autem  ille, 
Qui  auscuitat, 
Bellica  carmina  multa, 
Et  viris  referat 

Equiterous  in  equis, 
Quoniam  efferimus  gladios  strictot 
Ex  hoc  loco. 


In  the  argument  of  this  Ode,  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  this  edi- 
tion, it  is  said  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  Christmas  Day ;  on  which  Mr.  Gray, 
in  his  manuscript,  remarks,  that  "  the  people  of  the  Orkney  islands  were  Christ- 
ians, yet  did  not  become  so  till  after  A.  D.  966,  probably  it  happened  in  995; 
but  though  they,  and  the  other  Gothic  nations,  no  longer  worshipped  their  old 
divinities,  yet  they  never  doubted  of  their  existence,  or  forgot  their  ancient  my- 
thology, as  appears  from  the  history  of  Olaus  Tryggueson." — See  Bartholinns, 
lib.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  615* 

3.  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower.     L.  3. 

IMITATION. 

How  quick  they  wheeFd ;  and  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  shower.  Mil.  Par.  Regained.  G. 

4.  Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air.     L.  4. 


IMITATION. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Shakes.  Jul.  Cos. 

*  So  Tbormodus  interprets  it,  as  though  Darradar  were  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  saw  this  vision ;  bdt  in  reality  it  signifies  a  ratige  rf  speart,  from  Dour 
HasU»  et  BmUt  Ordo.    G. 
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ODE  IX. 

1.  The  Vegtami  KtHIhi,  from  BaitholiDus,  lib.  iii.  c  ii.  |i.  659. 


SuTgebat  Odinui, 

Vironiro  sammot 

£t  *Sleipnenini 

Epiiippio  straTit. 

EqaiUbtt  deorsum 

NiflKelam  vrrsus. 

Obviam  habuit  catellum 

Ab  Hela  habitaculU  venientem; 

Iluic  sanguine  aspena  erant 
Pectus  anterius, 
Rictus,  mordendi  avid  us, 
£t  maxiJUrum  inibna : 
Allatrabat  ille, 
£t  rictum  diduxit 
Magia  Patri, 
Et  diu  latrabat. 

Equitavit  Odinus 
(Terra  subtns  tremnit) 
Donee  ad  altum  venireC 
HelsB  habitacnlum. 
Turn  equitavit  Odinus 
Ad  orientate  ostii  latus, 
Ubi  FaUdicsB 
Tumnlum  esse  novit. 

Sapient!  camdna 
Mortuos  excitantia  cecinit, 
Boream  inspexit, 
litcras  (tnmulo)  imposuit, 
Sermones  proferre  caepit, 
Responsa  poposcit. 
Donee  invita  surgeret, 
£t  mortuorum  sermonem  proferret 

Fatidica.    Quisnam  hominam 
Mihi  ignotorum 
Mihi  facerc  praesumit 
Tristem  animum  ? 
Nive  eram,  et 
Nimbo  aspersa, 
Pluvi&que  rorata : 
Mortua  diu  jacui. 

Odinus.    Viator  nominor, 
Bellatoris  filins  sum. 
Enarra  mihi,  qua  apod  Heiam  geruntur 


Ego  tibi  qua  in  mondo. 
Cuinam  sedes  auro  itrate  aunt, 
Lecti  pulcbri 
Auro  omati  ? 

F.  Hie  Baldero  Medo 
Paratus  extat, 
Purus  potus, 
Scuto  superinjecto : 
Divina  vero  soboles 
Dolore  afficietur. 
Invita  hsec  dixi, 
Jamque  silebo. 

O.  Noli,  Fatidica,  tacere. 
Te  interrogare  volo. 
Donee  omnia  novero. 
Adbuc  scire  volo, 
Quisnam  Baldero 
Necem  inferet, 
Ac  Odini  filium 
ViXk  privabit? 

F,  Hodus  excelsum  fert 
Hoooratum  Fratrem  illuc. 
Is  Baldero 
Neoem  inferet, 
£t  Odini  filium 
Viti  privabit 
Invita  hac  dixi, 
Jamque  tacebo. 

O.  Noli  tacere,  Fatidica, 
Adhuc  te  interrogare  volo. 
Donee  omnia  novero. 
Adhuc  scire  volo, 
Quisnam  Hodo 
Odium  rependet, 
Aut  Balderi  interfectorem 
Ocddendo  rogo  adaptet? 

F.    Riuda  filium  pariet 
In  habitacolis  ocddentalibus : 
Hie  Odini  filius, 

Unam  noctem  oatus,  armis  utetor; 
Manum  non  lavabit. 
Nee  caput  pectet 
:  Antequam  rogo  imponet 


*  Sleipner  was  the  horse  of  Odin  which  had  eight  legs.— Vide  Edda. 
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Balderl  inimicuiu.  Viroruio  luininiis. 
Inviu  biBC  dill,  O.  Tu  non  es  Fatidica, 

Jamque  tacebo.  Nee  sapiens  foemina, 

O.  Noli  tacere,  Fatidica,  -  Sed  pothu  trium 

Adbuc  te  interrogare  volo.  Gigantam  mater. 
Qusnam  sint  yirgines,  F.  Equita  domum,  Odine, 

QaiB  prsB  cogitationibas  iacbrymantur,    Ac  in  his  gloriare : 

£c  in  coelam  jaciant  Nemo  tali  modo  veniet 

Cervicum  pepla?  Ad  sciscitandum. 

Hoc  solum  mihi  dicas,  Usque  dum  Lokus 

Nam  prias  non  dormies.  Vinculis  solvatur, 

F.  Non  tu  Tiator  es,  Et  Deorum  crepusculum 

Ut  antea  credidi ;  Dissolventes  aderint 
Sed  potius  Odinus, 

2.  Hela's  drear  abode.     L.  4. 

Hela,  in  the  Edda,  is  described  with  a  dreadful  countenance,  and  ber  bod^ 
half  flesh-colour  and  half  blue.    G. 

3.  Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied.     L.  5. 

The  Edda  gives  this  dog  the  name  of  Managarmar ;  he  fed  upon  the  lives  of 
those  that  were  to  die. 

4.  The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead.     L,  24. 

The  original  word  is  vallgaldr ;  from  valr  mortuus,  et  galdr  incantatio.     G. 
ThrilUng  is  surely  in  this  place  a  peculiarlj-fine  epithet. 

5.  Tell  me  what  is  done  below.     L,  40. 

Odin,  we  find  both  from  this  Ode  and  the  Edda,  was  solicitous  about  the  fttt 
of  his  son  Balder,  who  had  dreamed  he  was  soon  to  die.  The  Edda  mentions 
the  manner  of  his  death  when  killed  by  Odin's  other  son  Hoder;  and  also  that 
Hoder  was  himself  slain  afterwards  by  Vali,  the  sou  of  Odin  and  Rinda,  conso- 
nant with  this  prophecy. 

6.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  &c.     L.  51. 

Women  were  looked  upon  by  the  Gothic  nations  as  having  a  peculiar  insist 
into  futurity ;  and  some  there  were  that  made  profession  of  magic  arts  and  di- 
vination. These  travelled  round  the  country,  and  were  received  in  every  honae 
with  great  respect  and  honour.  Such  a  woman  bore  the  name  of  Volva  Seid- 
kona  or  Spakona.  The  dress  of  Thorbiorga,  one  of  these  prophetesses,  is  des- 
cribed at  large  in  Eirick's  Rauda  Sogu,  (apud  Bartholin,  lib.  i.  cap.iv.  p.  6S8.) 
She  had  on  a  blue  vest  spangled  all  over  with  stones,  a  necklace  of  glass  beads, 
and  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  a  black  lamb  lined  with  white  cat-skin.  She 
leaned  on  a  8ta£f  adorned  with  brass,  with  a  round  head  set  with  stones  |  and 
was  girt  with  a  Hunlandish  belt,  at  which  hung  her  pouch  full  of  magical  instni- 
ments.    Her  buskins  were  of  rough  calf-skin,  bound  oo  with  thongs  stndded 
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with  knolM  of  brass,  and  ber  gloves  of  white  cat-skm,  the  fur  tnmed  iowardt, 
&€•    G. 

They  were  also  called  FioUcyngU  or  Fud-kunnug;  i.  c.  Multi-scia:  and  Fi- 
nndakona ;  i.  e.  Oracalortun  Mulier,  Nomir ;  i.  e.  Parcse.     G. 

7.  What  virgins  these.     L.  75. 

These  were  probably  the  Noroir  or  Parcae,  just  now  mentioned  :  their  names 
were  Urda,  Verdandi,  and  Skulda ;  they  were  the  dispensers  of  good  destinies. 
As  their  names  signify  time  past,  present,  and  future,  it  is  probable  they  were 
always  invisible  to  mortals ;  therefore  when  Odin  asks  this  question  on  seeing 
them,  he  betrays  himself  to  be  a  god ;  which  elucidates  the  next  speech  of  the 
prophetess. 

8.  Mother  of  the  giant-brood.     L.  86. 

In  the  Latin  "  Mater  trium  Gigantum.'*  He  means,  therefore,  probably  Anger- 
bode,  who,  from  her  name,  seemn  to  be  **  no  prophetess  of  good,"  and  who  bore 
to  Loke,  as  the  Edda  says,  three  children ;  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  great  serpent 
of  Midgard,  and  Hcla,  all  of  them  called  giants  in  that  wild  but  curious  system 
of  mythology ;  with  which,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  be  acquainted,  he  had  better 
consult  the  translation  of  M.  Mallet's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark, 
than  the  original  itself,  as  some  mistakes  of  consequence  are  corrected  by  the 
translator.  Tlic  book  is  entitled  Northern  Antiquities. — Prbted  fur  Caman, 
1770,  9  vols.  Bva. 


ODE  X. 

Mr.  Gray  entitles  this  Ode,  in  his  own  edition,  a  Fraombvt  ;  but  from  the 
prose  version  of  Mr.  Evans,  which  I  shall  here  insert,  it  will  appear  that  nothing 
is  omitted,  except  a  single  hyperbole  at  the  end,  which  I  print  in  italics. 

Panegyric  upon  Owaiu  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  by  Gwalchmai, 

the  son  of  Melir,  in  the  year  1157.* 

1.  I  will  extol  the  generous  hero,  descended  from  the  race  of  Roderic,  the 
bulwark  of  his  country ;  a  prince  eminent  for  his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of 
Britain,  Owen  the  brave  and  expert  in  arms,  a  prince  that  neither  hoardeth  nor 
coveteth  riches. 

2.  Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  main;  three  powerful  fleets  of  the  fint 
rate,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  the  sudden :  one  from  Jwerddon,t  the  other  foil 
of  well-armed  Lochlynians,^  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  third 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  an  immense,  though 
successless  toil. 

*  See  Evans's  Specimen  of  Welch  Poetry,  p.  25.  and  for  the  original  Welch* 
p.  127. 
t  Ireland. 
X  Danes  and  Normans. 
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3.  The  dragon  of  Mona's  sons  was  so  brave  in  action,  that  there  was  a  great 
tumult  on  their  furious  attack ;  and  before  the  prince  himself  there  was  vast  con- 
fusion, havoc,  conflict,  honourable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation, 
and  upon  Tal  Malvre  a  thousand  banners ;  there  was  an  outrageous  carnage,  and 
the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of  violent  indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide 
of  the  Meuai,  and  the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.  There  were 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and  the  mangled  war- 
riors prostrate  before  the  chief,  distinguished  by  his  crimson  lance.  lioegria 
was  put  into  confusion ;  the  contest  and  confusion  was  great ;  and  the  glory  cf 
our  Prinee*twide'vxuting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  langtiagts  to  give 
him  his  merited  praise. 


ODE  XI. 

From  the  extract  of  the  Gododin,  which  Mr.  Evans  has  given  us  in  his  Dis- 
sertatio  dc  Bardis  in  the  fore  mentioned  book,  I  shall  here  transcribe  those  par- 
ticular passages  which  Mr.  Gray  selected  for  imitation  in  this  Ode. 

1.  Si  mihi  liceret  vindictam  in  D^irorum  populuni  ferre, 
i£que  ac  diluvium  omnes  un&  strage  prostrarem. 

9.  Amicum  enim  amisi  incautus. 
Qui  in  resistendo  firmus  erat. 
Non  petiit  magnanimus  dotem  a  socero 
Filius  CiANi  ex  strenuo  Gwyngwn  ortus. 

3.  Yin  ibant  ad  Cattraeth,  et  fudre  insignes, 

Vinum  et  mulsum  ex  aureis  poculis  erat  eorum  potus. 

Trecenti  et  sexaginta  tres  aureis  torquibus  insigniti  erant ; 
Ex  iis  autem,  qui  nimio  potn  madidi  ad  bellum  properabant, 
Non  evasere  nisi  tres,  qui  sibi  gladiis  viam  muniebant ; 
Scilicet  bellator  de  Acron,  et  Conanus  Dacarawd, 
Et  egomet  ipse  (scilicet  Bardus  Aneurinus)  sanguine  rubens : 
Aliter  ad  hoc  Carmen  compingendum  non  superstcs  fuissem. 

Whoever  compares  Mr.  Gray's  poetical  versions  of  these  four  lyrical  piecci 
with  the  literal  translations  which  I  have  here  inserted,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
convinced  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  executed  with  more  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time,  more  judgment  He  keeps  up  through  them  all  the  wild  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  his  originals;  elevates  them  by  some  well-chosen  epithet  or 
image  where  they  flag,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  is  perfectly  congruous  with  the 
general  idea  of  the  poems ;  and  if  he  either  varies  or  omits  any  of  the  original 
thoughts,  they  are  only  of  that  kind  which,  according  to  our  modem  sentiments, 
would  appear  vulgar  or  ludicrous :  two  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  last  Ode.  How  well  has  he  turned  the  idea  of  the  fourth  line :  *'  Ex 
iis  qui  nimio  potu  madidi  ?"  and  the  conclusion,  '*  Aliter  ad  hoc  Carmen  com- 
pingendum," &c.    The  former  of  which  is  ridiculous ;  the  latter  insipid. 
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4b  I  find  amongst  Mr.  Grab's  papen,  a  few  more  lines  taken  from  other  parts 
ol  the  GododLo,  which  I  shall  here  add  with  their  respective  Latin  ▼ersions. 
They  may  scrre  to  shew  succeeding  poets  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of 
these  their  ancient  predecessors  in  the  art  may  he  best  transfoaed  into  a  modem 
imitation  of  them. 

Have  ye  seen  the  tnsky  boar. 
Or  the  bull,  with  sullen  roar, 
On  surrounding  foes  advance  ? 
So  Car&doo  bore  his  lance. 

Qaando  ad  Bellum  properabat  Caradocus, 

Filius  apri  siUestris  qui  truncando  mutilavit  hostes, 

Taurus  aciei  in  pugus  conflictu. 

Is  lignum  (i.e.  hastam)  ex  manu  contorsit. 

Conan's  name,  my  lay,  rehears. 
Build  to  him  the  lofty  verse. 
Sacred  tribute  of  the  bard. 
Verse,  the  hero's  sole  reward. 
As  the  flame's  devouring  force ; 
As  the  whirlwind  in  its  course; 
As  the  thunder's  fiery  stroke. 
Glancing  on  the  shiver'd  oak : 
Did  the  sword  of  Conan  mow 
The  crimson  harvest  of  the  foe. 

Debitus  est  tibi  cantus  qui  honorera  assecutus  es  maximnm. 

Qui  eras  instar  ignis,  tonitrui,  et  tempestatis, 

Viribus  eximie,  equcs  bellicose,  Rhudd  Fedel,  helium  meditaris. 


SONNET. 

1.  If  what  Boileau  says  be  true,  in  his  Art  Poetique,  that 

Un  sonnet  saus  delauts  vaut  seul  nn  long  poeme^ 

the  merit  of  this  little  poem  is  decided.  It  is  written  in  strict  obaervance  of 
those  strict  rules,  which  the  Poet  there  lays  down. — Vide  Art  Poetique,  Chant 
ii.  1.  83.  Milton,  I  believe,  was  the  first  of  our  ikiglish  poets  who  exactly  fol- 
lowed the  Italian  model :  our  Author  varies  from  him  only  in  making  the  rbymes 
in  the  two  first  quartetts  alternate,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  English  ear, 
than  the  other  method  of  arranging  them. 


EPITAPH  I. 

VARIATION.      MS. 
1.  After  line  6,  in  the  place  of  the  four  next- 

To  hide  her  cares  her  only  art. 
Her  pleasure,  pleasures  to  impart. 
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In  lingering  pain,  in  death  resigned. 
Her  latest  agony  of  mind 
Was  felt  for  him,  who  could  not  aare 
His  All  from  an  untimely  grave : 

2.  Whom  what  awaits,  8ic.     L.  11. 

The  constraction  here  b  a  little  hard,  and  createf  ohtcarity,  which  b  alwayi 
least  to  be  pardoned  in  an  epitaph. 


EPITAPH  II. 

This  is  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  foregoing  Sonnet.  Sir  William  Williams, 
in  the  expedition  to  Aiz,  was  on  board  the  Magnanime  with  Lord  Howe ;  and 
was  deputed  to  receive  the  capitolation. 


ELEGY 

WRITTEN    IN    A    COUNTRY    CHURCH-TARD. 

1.  The  most  popular  of  all  oar  Author's  publications ;  it  ran  through  eleven 
editions  in  a  very  short  space  of  time;  was  finely  translated  into  Latin  by 
Messrs.  Ansty  and  Roberts :  and  in  the  same  year  another,  though  I  thbk  in- 
ferior, version  of  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  reader  has  been  informed, 
in  the  Memoirs,  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its  first  publication.  He  originally 
gave  it  only  the  simple  title  of  "  Stanxas  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard." 
I  persuaded  him  first  to  call  it  an  Elkoy,  because  the  subject  authoriaed  him 
so  to  do ;  and  the  alternate  measure,  in  which  it  was  written,  seemed  pecuKarij 
fit  for  that  species  of  composition.  I  imagined  too  that  so  capital  a  poem,  writ- 
ten in  this  measure,  would  as  it  were  appropriate  it  in  future  to  writings  of  this 
sort ;  and  the  number  of  imitations  which  have  since  been  made  of  it  (eyen  to 
satiety)  seem  to  prove  that  my  notion  was  well  founded.  In  the  first  manuscript 
copy  of  this  exquisite  poem,  I  find  the  conclusion  different  from  that  which  he 
afterwards  composed ;  and  though  his  after-thought  was  unquestionably  the  best, 
yet  there  is  a  pathetic  melancholy  in  the  four  rejected  stanaas,  which  highly 
claims  preservation.  I  shall  therefore  give  them  as  a  variation  in  their  proper 
place. 


2.  The  knell  of  parting  day.     L,  1. 

IMITATION. 

squilla  di  lontano 


Che  paia  '1  giomo  pianger,  che  si  muore. 

Dante.  Purg.  I.  8.    O. 

3.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife.  L.  73. 
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VARIATION. 

The  thoughtless  world  to  majesty  may  bow. 
Exalt  the  brave,  and  idolize  success ; 
But  more  to  innocence  their  safety  owe. 
Than  Pow'r,  or  Genius,  e'er  conspir'd  to  bless. 

And  thou,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonourM  dead. 
Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  tale  relate. 
By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  wander  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate : 

Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around, 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife. 
Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room ; 
But  through  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom. 

And  here  the  poem  was  originally  intended  to  conclude,  before  the  happj 
idea  of  the  hoary-headed  swain,  &cc.  suggested  itself  to  him.  I  cannot  help 
hinting  to  the  reader,  that  I  think  the  third  of  these  rejected  stanzas  equal  to 
any  in  the  whole  Elegy.  ' 

4.  Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.     L.  92. 

IMITATION. 

Ch'i  veggio  nel  pensier,  dolce  mio  fuoco, 
Fredda  una  lingua,  et  due  begli  occhi  chiusi 
Rimaner  doppo  noi  pien  di  faville. 

Petrarch.  Son.  169.    G. 

VARIATION. 

Awake  and  faithful  to  her  wonted  fires. 

Thus  it  stood  in  the  first  and  some  following  editions,  and  I  think  rather  bet- 
ter ;  for  the  authority  of  Petrarch  does  not  destroy  the  appearance  of  quaint- 
ness  in  the  other :  the  thought,  however,  is  rather  obscurely  expressed  in  both 
readings.  He  means  to  say,  in  plain  prose,  that  we  wish  to  be  remembered  by 
our  friends  after  our  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  aliTc  we  wished  to  be 
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remembered  by  them  in  our  absence :  this  would  be  expressed  dearer,  if  the 
metaphorical  term  frn  was  rejected,  and  the  Ime  run  thus : 

Awake  and  faithiiii  to  her  first  desires. 

1  do  not  put  this  alteration  down  for  the  idle  ranity  of  aiming  to  amend  the 
passage,  but  purely  to  explain  it. 

5.  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.     L.  100. 

VARIATION. 

On  the  high  brow  of  yonder  hanging  lawn. 

After  which,  in  his  first  manuscript,  followed  tins  stansa; 

Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along, 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done. 
Oft  as  the  woodlark  pip'd  her  farewell  song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun. 

I  rather  wonder  that  he  rejected  this  stansa,  as  it  not  only  hai  the  same  sort 
of  Doric  delicacy,  which  charms  us  peculiarly  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  but 
also  completes  the  account  uf  his  whole  day  :  whereas,  this  evening  scene  being 
omitted,  we  have  only  his  morning  walk,  and  his  noon-tide  repose. 

6.  Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.    L.  1 16. 

Between  this  line  and  the  Epitaph,  Mr.  Gray  originally  inserted  a  very  beau- 
tiful stanza,  which  was  printed  in  some  of  the  first  editions,  but  afterwards  omit- 
ted ;  because  he  thought  (and  in  my  opinion  very  justly)  that  it  was  too  long 
a  parenthesis  in  this  place.  The  lines  however  are,  in  themselves,  exquisitely 
fine,  and  demand  preservation. 

There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
By  hands  unseen  are  show'rs  of  violets  found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

7.  There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose.    L.  127. 

IMITATION. 

paventosa  speme.     Petrarch.  Son.  114.    O. 


THE    END. 


J.  F.  Dove,  Printer,  St  John's  Square. 
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